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Vorwort 

zur   I.  Auflage. 

Der  erste  Teil  dieser  Arbeit  (S.  i — 48)  ist  als  Abhandlung 
zum  Jahresbericht  189798  der  Musterschule  nachträglich  veröffent- 
licht worden  und  behandelt  den  Unterricht  im  ersten  Jahrgang 
des  Reformrealgymnasiums  (Untersekunda). 

Seitdem  sind  wir  fast  am  Schluß  des  ersten  Halbjahres  der 
Unterprima  angelangt.  Die  Gesamtdarstellung  des  Verfahrens  be- 
zieht sich  also  auf  eine  Erfahrung  von  2'»  Jahren. 

Außer  meiner  Klasse  boten  auch  die  1898  und  1899  hinzu- 
getretenen englischen  Klassen  Gelegenheit  zu  neuen  Beobachtungen 
und  Erfahrungen,  so  daß  mir  für  meine  Arbeit  weiteres  Material 
zur  V^erfügung  stand. 

Hiernach  glaube  ich  schon  jetzt  sagen  zu  dürfen,  daß  der 
Verlegung  des  Englischen  nach  Untersekunda,  wie  sie  im  Interesse 
des  gemeinsamen  Unterbaus  der  höheren  Schulen  nötig  ist,  keine 
Bedenken  entgegenstehen,  daß  wir  vielmehr  bei  dem  von  uns  ein- 
geschlagenen Verfahren,  das  wir  weiter  auszubilden  bemüht  sein 
werden,  befriedigende  Ergebnisse  zu  erzielen  hoffen. 

Um  aber  in  die  geistige  und  materielle  Kultur  des  englischen 
Volkes  um  so  tiefer  eindringen  zu  können,  wird  es  nötig  sein, 
das  Studium  des  Englischen  selbst  von  Anfang  an  derart  zu  be- 
treiben, daß  das  Deutsche  —  abgesehen  von  den  im  Laufe  der 
Abhandlung  hervorgehobenen  besonderen  Übungen  —  nur  soweit 
herangezogen  wird,  als  es  zum  Verständnis  der  fremden  Sprache 
unumgänglich  nötig  erscheint. 

So  möge  die  vorliegende  Arbeit  als  ein  Beitrag  zur  Lösung 
der  Frage  angesehen  werden,  wie  wir  im  Klassenunterricht  im 
gedachten  Sinne  methodisch  vorgehen  können,  wie  wir  das  Sprechen 
und  freie  Schreiben  der  Sprache  ausbilden,  die  so  wichtige 
idiomatisch-stilistische  Seite,  die  Ausbildung  des  Sprachgefühls, 
besser  pflegen,  das  Studium  der  Grammatik  anders  gestalten  und 
das  Verständnis  der  Schriftsteller  möglichst  fördern  können.  In 
diesem    Zusammenhange    muß    ich    dem  bisher  üblichen    Hin-  und 


Her  Cbersetzen  meine  besondere  Aufmerksamkeit  /.luvenden,  so  daß 
ich  sehr  oft.  von  verschiedenen  (lesichtspunkten  aiisj^ehend,  {gerade 
diese  so  umstrittene  Kernfraj^e  zu  behandeln  haben  werde. 

Wenn  ich  diese  Arbeit  meinem  Freunde.  Herrn  Kektor 
K.  K.  Palmgren  in  Stockholm,  widme,  so  geschieht  es,  weil  er 
meines  Wissens  zuerst  an  einer  großen  Schule  die  Sprech- 
methode  praktisch  durchgeführt  und  hiermit  die  besten  Krfolge 
erzielt  hat.*)  in  einer  langj.lhrigen  Erfahrung  ist  die  Methode 
dieses  in  neue  Bahnen  gelenkten  Sprachunterrichts  von  tüchtigen 
Lehrkräften  ausgebildet  und  stetig  verbessert  worden.  Zu  meiner 
großen  Freude  habe  ich  iiSpy  im  September  zur  Zeit  des  2sjährigen 
Regierungsjubiläums  des  Königs  von  Schweden  diese  Schule  selbst 
besuchen  können  und  während  drei  Wochen  (Gelegenheit  gehabt, 
mich  von  der  erfolgreichen  Arbeit  des  Lehrerkollegiums  und  den 
tüchtigen  Leistungen  der  Schüler  zu  überzeugen,  die  drei  neuere 
Sprachen  (Deutsch,  Englisch  und  Französisch)  zu  lernen  haben,  in- 
folge der  \'orbildung  der  Schüler,  denen  von  Anfang  an  der  Unter- 
richt nur  in  der  betreffenden  Sprache  erteilt  wird,  war  ich  in  der 
Lage,  vier  öffentliche  Vorlesungen,  verbunden  mit  Lehrproben  von 
vier  Klassen,  in  diesen  drei  Sprachen  zu  halten.  Ich  habe  mich 
zur  Erklärung  unbekannter  Wörter  und  Wendungen  entweder  nur 
der  betreffenden  Sprache  bedient  oder  hin  und  wieder  auch  auf 
die  aus  andern  Fremdsprachen  bekannten  Wörter  verwiesen.  Die 
Muttersprache  der  Schüler  wurde  ferngehalten,  was  für  mich  um 
so  leichter  durchzuführen  war,  als  mir  leider  die  schöne  schwedische 
Sprache  nicht  geläufig  ist.  Aus  dem  Unterricht,  den  ich  in  den 
verschiedenen  Klassen  hörte,  sowie  aus  den  Lehrproben  hat  sich 
ergeben,  daß  die  von  Anbeginn  an  das  Erfassen  des  Lautes  ge- 
wöhnten Schüler  sich  gerade  durch  das  Fernhalten  der  Mutter- 
sprache schnell  in  die  fremde  Sprache  einleben  und  nicht  nur 
das  gesprochene  Wort  rasch  verstehen,  sondern  sich  auch  gewandt 
auszudrücken  wissen.  Mit  den  Schülern  und  Schülerinnen  der 
oberen  Klassen  konnte  ich  zwanglos  in  den  drei  Fremdsprachen 
plaudern  und  zwar  nicht  nur  über  alltägliche  Dinge,  sondern  auch 
über  die  in  ihrem  Unterricht  behandelten  literarischen  Stoffe. 
Die  Sprechmethode  wird  durch  den  Gesang  unterstützt,  für  den 
in    >Palmgrenska  Samskolans  sängbok«    eine   Sammlung  von    unge- 


•)  Die  >Palmgrenska  Samskolan«  in  Stockholm  ist  eine  vom  Staate  unterstützte 
etwa  2^0  Schüler  und  12  Klassen  zählende  Privatschule,  in  der  Knaben  und  Mädchen 
gemeinsam  unterrichtet  und  erzogen  werden. 
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fähr  100  deutschen,  englischen  und  französischen  Liedern  vorliegt, 
ich  werde  nie  den  Eindruck  vergessen,  den  der  frische  deutsche  Ge- 
sang, mit  dem  mich  die  Schüler  und  Schülerinnen  bei  meiner  Be- 
grüßung und  bei  meinem  Abschied  erfreuten,  auf  mich  gemacht  hat. 

Um  den  Lesern  der  Abhandlung  einige  schriftliche  Proben 
der  Sprachkenntnisse  dieser  Schüler  vorzuführen,  habe  ich  aus 
einer  Auswahl  der  mir  gütigst  zur  Verfügung  gestellten  Aufsätze 
einige  Arbeiten  mit  Fehlern  im  Anhang  zum  Abdruck  gebracht. 

Mit  dieser  Widmung  spreche  ich  auch  der  »Palmgrenska 
Samskolan'<  —  Lehrern  wie  Schülern  —  für  die  vielseitige  mir 
zu  teil  gewordene  Anregung  und  die  mir  erwiesene  freundliche 
Aufnahme  meinen  herzlichsten  Dank  aus. 

Gleichzeitig  möchte  ich  aber  hier  auch  allen  vorwärts  strebenden 
schwedischen  Kollegen  danken,  die  mir  so  liebenswürdig  ent- 
gegengekommen sind  und  deren  persönliche  Bekanntschaft  zu  machen 
mir  eine  besondere  Freude  war. 

ich  kann  hier,  wo  ich  für  die  Pflege  der  gesprochenen 
Sprache,  die  so  oft  geringschätzig  behandelt  wird,  eintrete,  nicht 
umhin,  mein  Erstaunen  darüber  auszusprechen,  wie  sehr  ich  die 
Kenntnis  der  gesprochenen  fremden  Sprachen  in  den  gebildeten 
Kreisen  Schwedens  verbreitet  gefunden  habe.  So  hat  mir  mein 
Aufenthalt  in  Schweden  eine  für  meine  eigene  Tätigkeit  und  zumal 
für  diese  Arbeit  wertvolle  dankenswerte  Anregung  gegeben. 

in  meinen  Anschauungen  über  die  Zurückdrängung  der  Mutter- 
sprache im  fremdsprachlichen  Unterricht  bin  ich  durch  die  Erfolge 
des  in  der  Pa  1  mgren sehen  Schule  einheitlich  durchgeführten 
Lehrverfahrens  wesentlich  bestärkt  worden.  Gleich  günstige  Ein- 
drücke eines  ähnlichen  Lehrganges  habe  ich  in  den  letzten  Ferien 
in  Paris  gewonnen,  wo  es  mir  vergönnt  war,  im  ^Lycee  Janson 
de  Sailly«  dem  deutschen  Unterricht  des  Herrn  Professors 
Ch.  Schweitzer  beizuwohnen,  der  eine  bewundernswerte  Ge- 
wandtheit bekundet,  die  Schüler  in  der  fremden  Sprache  festzu- 
halten und  den  Sprachstoff  durch  das   Sprechen    zu    verarbeiten. 

Wie  Palmgrens  so  sind  auch  Schweitzers  Schüler 
geübt,  aus  dem  Munde  des  Eingeborenen  die  fremde  Sprache  schnell 
zu  erfassen,  wovon  ich  mich  auch  hier  durch  eine  Probelektion, 
zu  der  mich  Herr  Professor  Schweitzer  veranlaßte,  zu  meiner  leb- 
haften Befriedigung  vollauf  überzeugen  konnte. 

Wie  große  Erfolge  die  Sprechmethode  in  Verbindung  mit 
Lautschrifttexten  ergibt,    hatte  ich  Gelegenheit  zur  selben  Zeit  bei 
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Herrn  Professor  Dr.  Paul  I\issy  7.u  beobachten,  der  seinem  Unter- 
richt das  kürzlich  erschienene  »Deutsche  Lesebuch  in  Laut- 
schrift von  \V.  \'itMor  (Leipzig.     Teubner)  zu  (irunde  lej;t. 

\'on  den  vielen  Heformschriften  haben  mir  besonders  die 
hcr\orrapenden  Arbeiten  Klinghardts  f^eniltzt,  der  mir  auch  in 
dankenswerter  Weise  manchen  wertvollen    Rat  brieflich  erteilt  hat. 

Während  der  Ausarbeitung  dieser  Abhandlung  bin  ich  durch 
Besprechungen  mit  den  Heformfreunden  Dörr,  Kühn,  Hoßmann, 
Quiehl.  \'ietor.  sowie  durch  l^eratungen  mit  ilcn  Kollegen 
der  Musterschule  vielfach  unterstüzt  worden.  Auch  haben  mir 
letztere  und  insbesondere  Direktor  Dörr  bei  der  Durchsicht  der 
Druckbogen  freundlichst  ihre  Hilfe  zu  teil  werden  lassen.  Herr 
Sprachlehrer  A.  Cliffe  von  hier  und  Herr  Kandidat  L.  Petry 
haben  sich  der  Mühe  unterzogen,  die  Arbeitsproben  zusammen- 
zustellen und  durchzusehen,  während  Herr  Petry  außerdem  noch 
die  Bearbeitung  des  Sachregisters  freundlichst  übernommen  hat. 

So  spreche  ich  denn  allen  Förderern  dieserSchrift 
meinen  herzlichsten  Dank   für   ihre   Bemühungen   aus! 

Möge  meine  Arbeit  den  Anhängern  der  Reform  des  Sprach- 
unterrichts neue  Anregung  und  Stütze  für  ihre  Tätigkeit  bieten; 
möge  sie  aber  auch  den  einen  oder  anderen  Gegner  veranlassen, 
der  so  wichtigen  Frage  selbst  näherzutreten  und  sich  vielleicht  gar 
mit  ihr  zu  befreunden! 

Frankfurt  a.  M.,  im  September   i8qö. 

Max  Walter. 


Vorwort 

zur  2.  Auflage. 

Seit  dem  Erscheinen  dieser  Schrift  sind  lo  Jahre  vergangen, 
während  deren  wir  reichlich  Gelegenheit  zu  weiteren  Erfahrungen 
hatten,  die  sich  gleich  günstig  denen  der  ersten  Jahre  anreihen. 
Infolge  der  Gewährung  der  Gleichberechtigung  der  ^  neunklassigen 
Schulen  hat  sich  die  Zahl  der  Schüler,  welche  die  Schule  nach 
Erlangung  der  Berechtigung  zum  einjährig-freiwilligen  Militärdienst 
verlassen,  erheblich  verringert.  Es  hat  sich  auch  weiter  gezeigt, 
daß  die  Schüler,  die  sich  nach  Besuch  der  Untersekunda  einem 
praktischen  Berufe  zuwenden,  durch  den  wöchentlich  6 stündigen 
intensiven  Unterricht  im  Englischen  eine  feste  Grundlage  gewonnen 
haben,  auf  der  sie  leicht  weiter  aufbauen  und  vorwärts  kommen 
können.  Vor  allem  aber  haben  die  nach  dieser  Methode  vorge- 
bildeten Abiturienten  -  -  seit  i8qq  sind  es  141  —  den  Anforderungen 
durchaus  entsprochen  und  die  Fähigkeit  erworben,  sich  durch  ge- 
eignete Lektüre  selbst  weiterzubilden  und  sich  in  die  Fachliteratur 
ihres  besonderen  Studiums  leicht  einzulesen.  Insbesondere  haben 
die  Schüler,  die  sich  dem  Studium  der  neueren  Sprachen  zugewandt 
haben,  großen  V^orteil  aus  ihrer  V^orbildung  gezogen.  Von  beiden 
Kategorien  alter  Schüler,  besonders  von  solchen,  die  im  Verkehr 
mit  Engländern  oder  Amerikanern  gestanden  oder  längeren  Aufent- 
halt in  England  gehabt  haben,  sind  mir  vielfache  Mitteilungen  zu- 
gegangen, aus  denen  hervorgeht,  wie  ihnen  die  Gewöhnung  an  das 
schnelle  Auffassen  der  gesprochenen  Sprache  und  an  die  Übung  im 
Sprechen  überall  zu  gute  gekommen  ist  und  sie  vom  ersten  Augen- 
blick an  befähigt  hat,  die  Ausländer  zu  verstehen  und  sich  mit 
ihnen  zu  unterhalten. 

Durch  die  Aufhebung  der  Abschlußprüfung  und  den  Wegfall  der 
Übersetzung  aus  dem  Deutschen  ins  Englische  in  der  Reifeprüfung 
sind  die  Hemmnisse,  die  der  Durchführung  der  direkten  Methode 
entgegentraten,  erfreulicherweise  beseitigt  worden,  so  daß  sie  sich 
jetzt  an  den  Realgymnasien  völlig  frei  entwickeln  kann.  Hoffent- 
lich gelingt  es  nun  auch  den  Oberrealschulen,  die  Übersetzung,  die 
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bei  ihnen  noch  nls  Ziclforderiinf;  besteht,  durch  einen  Aufsatz  er- 
setzen zu  dürfen  Kur  die  Realf^vmnnsien  wäre  allerdings  eine 
Besiimmunp  zu  wünschen,  nach  der  an  Stelle  des  französischen 
pelepenllich  auch  ein  englischer  Aufsatz  statthaft  wäre,  damit 
das  von  Anfang  an  im  Anschluß  an  das  Sprechen  geübte  freie 
Schreiben  auch  m  der  Reifeprüfung  zur  (leltung  käme. 

Seit  dem  Erscheinen  meiner  Abhandlung  im  Jahre  1900  sind 
mir  von  vielen  Kollegen  Berichte  über  die  Verwendung  unserer 
Erfahrungen  in  ihrem  Unterricht  zugegangen,  aus  denen  ich  zu 
meiner  Freude  die  guten  Erfolge  entnommen  habe,  die  sie  mit  der 
Anwendung  der  gleichen  Methode  in  ihrem  Unterricht  erzielt  haben. 

\'ielfachc  Abhandlungen  in  den  Neueren  Sprachen«  und  in 
Jahresberichten  legen  Zeugnis  von  dieser  günstigen  Weiterentwick- 
lung ab  und  gewähren  einen  erfreulichen  Blick  in  die  Zukunft. 

Bei  der  infolge  der  Gleichberechtigung  stetig  steigenden  Zahl 
der  Schüler  der  Oberklassen  mehrt  sich  allerdings  die  dem  Lehrer 
auferlegte  Korrekturlast  ganz  erheblich,  da  ja  die  Durchsicht  der 
freien  Arbeiten  der  neuen  Methode  weit  mehr  Kraft  und  Zeit  be- 
ansprucht als  die  der  Übersetzungsarbeiten  der  alten  Methode. 
Auch  mit  Rücksicht  auf  die  weit  höheren  Anforderungen  und  den 
größeren  Kraftaufwand,  die  der  neusprachliche  Unterricht  auf  allen 
Stufen  an  die  Lehrtätigkeit,  die  Vorbereitung  und  stetige  Weiter- 
bildung der  Lehrer  stellt,  ist  eine  Entlastung  durch  Verringerung 
der  Stundenzahl  im  Interesse  der  Lehrer  und  der  Schule  durchaus 
notwendig. 

Bei  der  Bearbeitung  der  2.  Auflage  haben  mich  die  Kollegen 
der  Musterschulc,  die  F-Jerren  Professor  Dr.  Dick,  Überlehrer  Dr. 
G.  H.  Sander  und  Oberlehrer  A.  Lorey  freundlichst  unterstützt, 
und  ebenso  haben  mir  die  Herren  Prof.  Dr.  Eggert  vom  Wöhler- 
realgymnasium  und  Oberlehrer  Dr.  A.  Sander  von  der  Schiller 
schule  wertvolle  Mitteilungen  gemacht,  die  ich  bei  der  Bearbeitung 
und  Ergänzung  der  2.  Auflage  benutzen  konnte.  Die  Korrekturen 
hat  Uerr  K.  Lenz  mit  größter  Sorgsamkeit  durchgesehen,  dadurch 
meine  eigene  Arbeit  erheblich  erleichtert  und  mir  besonders  wert- 
volle Dienste  erwiesen.  Diesen  Herren,  sowie  den  22  Kritikern,  deren 
wohlwollenden,  eingehenden  Besprechungen  der  1.  Auflage  ich  viel- 
fache Anregungen  verdanke,  sage  ich  hiermit  den  herzlichsten  Dank 
für  all  ihre  Bemühungen  und  das  meiner  Arbeit  bewiesene  freund- 
liche Interesse. 
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Den  zweiten  Teil  der  Abhandlung,  der  Bericht  über  die  noch 
fehlenden  i  ';2  Jahre  (Unterprima  2.  Halbjahr  und  Oberprima)  geben 
soll,  hoffe  ich  im  Laufe  des  Winters  bearbeiten  und  alsdann  der 
Öffentlichkeit  übergeben  zu  können.  Das  Sachregister  wird  diesem 
Teile  der  Arbeit  beigefügt  werden. 

Zum  Schluß  dieser  Ausführungen  erübrigt  es  noch,  des  Mannes 
zu  gedenken,  dem  ich  diese  Arbeit  gewidmet  habe,  und  der  am 
7.  Februar  d.  J.  im  70.  Lebensjahre  zur  ewigen  Ruhe  eingegangen 
ist.  Rektor  K.  E.  Pa  Imgren  hat  die  weitere  Entwicklung  unseres 
Unterrichts  andauernd  mit  großem  Interesse  verfolgt  und  sich  über 
seine  günstigen  Ergebnisse  aufrichtig  gefreut.  Aus  dem  \'orwort 
zur  ersten  Auflage  ergibt  sich,  wie  viel  ich  ihm  für  die  Fortbildung 
meiner  eigenen  Anschauungen  über  den  Sprachunterricht  auf  Grund 
der  Beobachtungen  an  seiner  Schule  in  Stockholm,  die  er  leider  schon 
vor  mehreren  Jahren  wegen  andauernder  Krankheit  aufgeben  mußte, 
zu  danken  habe. 

Die  Erinnerung  an  diesen  hervorragenden  Schulmann  und 
gottbegnadeten  Erzieher,  mit  dessen  Dahinscheiden  ich  einen  auf- 
richtigen Freund  verloren  habe,  wird  allezeit  in  meinem  Herzen 
fortleben. 

Frankfurt  a.  M.,  im  Oktober   ig  10. 

Max  Walter. 


I. 

Allgemeines  über  die  Verlegung  des 
Englischen  nach  Untersekunda. 


Im  Schuljahr  iSgy'qS  ist  zum  ersten  Mül  der  Versuch 
gemacht  worden,  das  Knglische  auf  dem  Realgymnasium  nach 
Untersekunda  zu  verlegen,  während  es  nach  dem  aligemeinen 
Lehrplan     zwei    Jahre    früher,     in     Untertertia,     begonnen  wird. 

Die  Verschiebung  des  Englischen  nach  der  Untersekunda  hängt 
mit  dem  allgemeinen  Grundsatz  des  Frankfurter  Reformplans  zu- 
sammen, der  das  Nebeneinander  der  Sprachen  durch  ein  Nach- 
einander ersetzt  und  zwischen  den  einzelnen  im  Lehrplan  neu 
auftretenden  Sprachen  einen  Zeitraum  von  mindestens  zwei  Jahren 
läßt,  so  daß  sich  der  Schüler  erst  gründlich  in  die  eine  Sprache 
einleben  kann,  ehe  eine  andere  hinzukommt. 

Die  Verlegung  des  Latein  nach  U.  III  ist  am  Reformreal- 
gymnasium in  Altona  schon  erprobt  worden  und  hat  sich 
mit  einer  geringeren  Stundenzahl,  als  sie  im  Frankfurter  Lehr- 
plan für  die  Realgymnasien  vorgesehen  ist,  durchaus  bewährt. 
Die  weite  Hinausschiebung  des  Englischen,  das  in  Altona  den 
dort  vorliegenden  Verhältnissen  entsprechend  schon  in  Quarta 
beginnt,  hat  dagegen  gerade  für  das  Realgymnasium  nach  Frank- 
furter Reformplan  große  Bedenken  hervorgerufen.  Hier  verläßt 
eine  große  Zahl  von  Schülern  die  Untersekunda  mit  dem  Be- 
rechtigungszeugnis zum  einjährigen  Militärdienst.  Diese  Schüler 
wenden  sich  meist  dem  praktischen  Leben  zu  und  zwar  besonders 
dem  Kaufmannsstande,  für  den  eine  gewisse  Kenntnis  des  Eng- 
lischen als  durchaus  notwendig  erscheint,  ja  in  der  Mehrzahl  der 
Fälle   geradezu    als  Bedingung   der  Annahme   hingestellt    wird.  — 

Waller,  Englisch  nach  dem  Frankturler  Relormplan.  j 


.Werden  denn  Ihre  Schüler  nnch  nur  einem  Jnhre  Knf,'lisch  so 
weit  sein,  um  sich  dann  selbstilndi^  weiter  bilden  v.u  können  ? 
Werden  wir  nicht  besser  tun,  bei  der  Wahl  /.wischen  einem 
Realschüler  und  Heal^ymnasiasten  dem  ersteren,  der  drei  Jahre 
englischen  Unterricht  und  außerdem  an  Stelle  des  Lateinischen 
mehr  Französisch  gelernt  hat.  den  \'ür/.ug  zu  geben  .^«  Bei  Ge- 
sprächen über  den  Heformplan  sind  solche  Fragen  gerade  in  Berück- 
sichtigung des  (Übergangs  in  das  (ieschiiftsleben  mehrfach  an  mich 
gerichtet   worden. 

Da  die  Zahl  der  die  Untersekunda  verlassenden  Schüler  ver 
haltnismüÜig  groß  ist  und  die  Schule  für  deren  Durchbildung 
ebenso  sehr  zu  sorgen  hat  wie  für  diejenigen,  welche  mit  der 
Reifeprüfung  die  Anstalt  verlassen,  so  müssen  wir  stets  unter  diesem 
Gesichtspunkt  die  Frage  beantworten,  ob  in  dem  späten  Beginn 
des  Englischen  am  Realgymnasium  tatsächlich  eine  Gefährdung  der 
Interessen    dieser  Anstalt  zu  befürchten  ist. 

Was  das  Französische  anlangt,  so  steht  das  Reform -Real- 
gymnasium wesentlich  günstiger  da  als  das  Realgymnasium  nach 
dem  allgemeinen  Lehrplan,  da  an  Stelle  des  Lateinischen  das 
Französische  von  Sexta  an  tritt,  während  Latein  erst  in  Unter- 
tertia beginnt,  und  da  insgesamt  auch  die  Zahl  der  französischen 
Stunden  von  ig  auf  iq  bis  U.  II  (einschl.)  erhöht  worden  ist.  Mit 
einer  solchen  Stundenzahl  müssen  die  Leistungen  im  Französischen 
sogar  die  des  bisherigen  Realgymnasiums  übertreffen  und  an  die 
der  Realschulen  heranreichen,  deren  Stundenzahl  'für  Französisch 
]5,  also  nur  ein  Mehr  von  6  Stunden  aufweist. 

Vergleichen  wir  nun  das  Englische  auf  dem  alten  mit  dem 
auf  dem  neuen  Realgymnasium  (der  Kürze  wegen  seien  diese  Aus- 
drücke für  die  beiden  Zweige  derselben  Anstalt  gestattet),  so 
sehen  wir,  daß  auf  dem  alten  Realgymnasium  dem  Englischen  bis 
zur  Untersekunda  in  drei  auf  einander  folgenden  Klassen  (U.  ill 
bis  U.  II)  je  ],  also  im  ganzen  9  Stunden,  auf  dem  neuen  Real- 
gymnasium 6  Stunden  in  einer  Klasse  (U.  II)  zugewiesen  sind; 
letzteres  steht  also  um  ]  Stunden  hinter  dem  ersteren  zurück. 
Die  Gesamtzahl  bis  O.  I  (einschl.)  bleibt  jedoch  dieselbe  (18  Stunden). 

Während  auf  dem  alten  Realgymnasium  das  Englische  schon 
ein  Jahr  nach  Beginn  des  Französischen,  ^  Jahre  nach  Beginn 
des  Lateinischen,  mit  nur  ^  Stunden  einsetzt,  beginnt  das  Eng- 
lische auf  dem  neuen  Realgymnasium  nach  5jährigem  Betrieb  des 
Französischen  und  2  jährigem  Betrieb  des  Lateinischen  mit  6  Stunden 
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wöchentlich  ;  es  stützt  sich  daher  auf  eine  breitere  Grundlage  sprach- 
lichen und  grammatischen  Wissens  und  wird  in  reiferem  Alter  mit 
größerer  Stundenzahl  begonnen.  Liegen  hierin  nun  zweifellos  be- 
deutende Vorteile,  so  erscheint  es  wieder  andererseits  fraglich,  ob 
die  gedächtnismaßige  Aneignung  des  Sprachstoffes  im  vorge- 
schrittenen Alter  nicht  größeren  Schwierigkeiten  begegnet  und  so 
doch  hemmend  auf  das  regelrechte  Fortschreiten  einwirkt. 

Alle  diese  und  andere  Bedenken  hat  die  Erfahrung  jedoch 
widerlegt,  wie  die  Erörterung  des  Unterrichtsganges  im  ersten  Jahre 
nunmehr  des  näheren  zeigen  wird. 


II. 

Lautliche  Schulung. 

Dem  Unterricht  ist  The  English  Student-  von  Haus- 
knecht (Berlin,  Wiegand  &  Grieben)   zu  Grunde  gelegt  worden. 

Dies  Lehrbuch  hat  sich  bewährt  und  scheint  mir  für 
Heformschulen  mit  späterem  Beginn  des  Englischen  besonders  ge- 
eignet. Wie  der  \'erfasser  in  seinem  Beiwort  sagt,  führt  der 
,, English  Student"  ein  in  das  Verständnis  von  Land  und  Leuten, 
der  Sitten  und  Gebräuche,  der  Lebensweise,  der  \'erkehrsmittel, 
der  industriellen  und  kommerziellen  Bedeutung  der  heutigen  Eng- 
länder und  gewährt  gleichzeitig  ununterbrochenen  Einblick  in 
die  allmähliche  Entwicklung  der  englisch-amerikanisch-australischen 
Kulturwelt.« 

Über  den  Gebrauch  des  »English  Student«  spricht  sich  der 
V^erfasser  im  Beiwort  wie  im  Lehrbuch  selbst  eingehend  aus;  ich 
nehme  daher  davon  Abstand,  schon  Gesagtes  zu  wiederholen, 
beschränke  mich  vielmehr  darauf,  im  Folgenden  Ergänzungen 
hierzu  zu  geben  und  eine  Reihe  methodischer  Beobachtungen  da- 
mit zu  verbinden.  Zur  Kennzeichnung  meiner  Anschauung  über 
Spracherlernung  verweise  ich  auf  meine  Abhandlungen:  i)  »Der 
Anfangsunterricht  im  Englischen  auf  lautlicher  Grundlage.«  (Jahres- 
bericht der  Realschule  in  Cassel  1887  und  »Phonetische  Studien« 
1,  1.  u.  2.j.  2)  »Der  französische  Klassenunterricht.«  (Marburg, 
Elwert.)  Im  gleichen  Verlag:  ^)  Die  Reform  des  neusprachlichen 
Unterrichts  auf  Schule  und  Universität.    4)  Der  Gebrauch  der  Fremd- 


Sprache  bei  der  Lektüre  in  den  Oberklassen.  s)  Aneisnung 
und  X'erarbeilung  des  Wortschatzes.  (■»)  »Zur  Methodik  des  neu- 
sprachlichen Unterrichts. V  X'or  allem  aber  ist  in  methodischer 
Hinsicht  auf  folgende  wertvolle  Schriften  zu  verweisen:  i  )  Klinghardt. 
'KinJahr  Krfahrungen  mit  der  neuen  Methode.  ■  :)  Drei  weitere 
Jahre  Erfahrungen  mit  der  imitativen  Methode  .  (Marburg,  Kl  wert.) 
',  1  N'ietor  &  Dorr,  Knglisches  Übungsbuch  (/um  Englischen 
Lesebuch).     (Leipzig,  Teubner). 

i'ber  die  Frage  nach  dem  .Aussprache  Unten iclit  herrschen 
noch  die  verschiedensten  Anschauungen.  Ich  stehe  nach  wie  vor 
auf  der  in  den  obigen  Schriften  vertretenen  und  durch  die  Er- 
fahrung erprobten  Ansicht,  daß  eine  gründliche  lautliche  Schulung 
unter  Benutzung  von  Texten  in  Lautsclirift  am  schnellsten  und 
sichersten  zum  erwünschten  Ziele  fuhrt.  Je  größer  die  Abwei- 
chungen der  Aussprache  von  der  Orthographie  sind,  je  mehr  also 
Anlaß  zu  falscher  Aussprache  gegeben  wird,  eine  desto  festere  Stütze 
für  Gewinnung  einer  lautreinen  Aussprache  gewährt  das  gründliche 
Studium  von  Lautschriftte.xten,  in  denen  nur  das  Lautbild  dem 
Schüler  vor  Augen  tritt  und  jegliche  Irreleitung  durch  die  oft  so 
unlautliche  Orthographie  gemieden  wird. 

Wenn  man  von  Lautte.xten  absehen  wollte,  so  könnte  dies 
in  einer  Klasse  geschehen,  die,  wie  die  U.  II  nach  dem  Frankfurter 
Reformplan,  jeden  Tag  eine  Stunde  englischen  Unterricht  hat,  wo 
also  die  Eindrücke  von  einem  Tag  zum  andern  besser  haften 
müssen  als  da,  wo  weniger  Stunden  zur  Verfügung  stehen.  Die 
Erfahrungen  der  Jahre  haben  jedoch  gezeigt,  daß  bei  Ausschaltung 
der  Orthographie  in  den  ersten  Monaten  die  Erfolge  besser  sind. 
Meines  Erachtens  kann  diesem  etwa  auf  ein  Vierteljahr  zu  beschrän- 
kenden ausschließlichen  (jebrauch  der  Lautschrift  wohl  keine  Schwierig- 
keit seitens  der  vorgesetzten  Behörde  bereitet  werden,  zumal 
wenn  —  wie  dies  bisher  bei  sorgfältigen  Versuchen  mit  Lautschrift 
nachgewiesen  ist  —  die  gewöhnliche  Orthographie  keinen  Schaden 
erleidet.  Ich  kann  unter  Hinweis  auf  meine  oben  genannten  Ab- 
handlungen hier  nur  wieder  hervorheben,  daß  die  genaue  Unter- 
scheidung der  stimmhaften  und  stimmlosen  Laute,  wie  sie  nun  einmal 
dem  hiesigen  Dialekte  nicht  gegeben  ist,  schon  eine  Stütze  da- 
für bietet,  daß  die  noch  vorhandene  Übereinstimmung  zwischen  Laut 
und  Schrift  bei  genauer  Erfassung  des  Lautes  auch  der  Schrift 
zugute  kommen  muß.  (Vgl.  big,  pig,  —  beg,  peg,  biä,  bit,  pit, 
—  bed,  bet,  pet,  —  bad,  bat,  päd,  pat.)     Soweit  solche  Übereinstim- 
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mungen  vorhanden  sind,  müssen  sie  als  einfache  Wiedergabe  des 
Gehöreindruckes,  nicht  als  gedächtnismäßige  Aneignung  des  Schrift- 
bildes   behandelt  werden. 

Ein  weiterer  Grund  für  die  lautliche  Schulung  an  zusammen- 
hängenden Texten  auch  bei  täglich  einer  Stunde  englischen  Unter- 
richts in  ü.  II  liegt  darin,  daß  die  Nachahmung  der  eigenartigen 
englischen  Laute  den  Untersekundanern  schwerer  fällt  als  den  um 
2  Jahre  jüngeren  Untertertianern,  deren  Organe  sich  schneller  und 
leichter  der  fremden  Lautgebung  anzupassen  vermögen.  Eine  längere 
Zeit  ununterbrochen  stattfindende  so  zu  sagen  abstrakte  Auslösung 
zwischen  Lautzeichen  und  Laut  führt  erfahrungsgemäß  zu  einer  weit 
genaueren,  sorgfältigeren  Nachahmung  und  zu  einer  schnelleren 
mechanischen  Gewöhnung  an  die  fremdartigen  Lautgruppen,  als  wenn 
diese  in  orthographischer  Fassung  erscheinen  und  somit  die  im  Anfang 
durchaus  zu  erzielende  Sicherheit  und  Genauigkeit  der  Aussprache 
hemmen. 

Von  vielen  Seiten  wird  immer  noch  die  nachteilige  Beein- 
flussung der  Schrift  befürchtet.  Selbst  wenn  eine  solche  vor- 
läge, wäre  die  Arbeit,  falsche  Schriftbilder  zu  be- 
seitigen, wesentlich  geringer,  als  eine  zur  festen 
Gewohnheit  gelangte  fehlerhafte  Aussprache  zu 
bessern.  Man  mache  mit  Schülern,  deren  Aussprache  und 
Orthographie  zu  wünschen  übrig  läßt,  den  Versuch,  Fortschritte 
nach  beiden  Seiten  hin  zu  erzielen,  und  man  wird  finden,  daß 
letzteres  wesentlich  leichter  als  ersteres  ist.  \'oraussetzung  für 
einen  gründlichen  Aussprache-Unterricht  bleibt  natürlich  auch  bei 
Benützung  der  Lautschrift  stets  ein  gewissenhaft  genaues,  sorg- 
fältiges Vorsprechen  durch  den  Lehrer;  aber  ob  diese  flüchtigen 
Gehöreindrücke  durch  eindeutige,  feste  Lautzeichen  oder  durch  die 
irreführende  Orthographie  festgehalten  werden,  darin  liegt  zumindest 
bei  sehr  vielen  Schülern,  deren  Lautaufnahme  durchs  Gehör  oft 
nur  mangelhaft  erfolgt,  ein  großer  Unterschied.  Es  ist  zeitraubend, 
in  der  ersten  Zeit  ganz  ohne  Buch  zu  unterrichten  und  nur  münd- 
lich zu  arbeiten;  dies  zeigt  sich  besonders  bei  den  letztgenannten 
Schülern,  die  mehr  ein  visuelles  als  akustisches  Gedächtnis 
und  Lernvermögen  haben.  Versucht  man  nun  Laut  und  Schrift 
gleich  in  Verbindung  zu  setzen,  dadurch,  daß  mit  geöffnetem 
Buche  gearbeitet  wird,  so  ist  auch  hier  noch  der  Schüler  viel- 
fachen Irrungen  ausgesetzt,  und  die  Verbesserungen  haben  recht 
häufig  zu  erfolgen;   gibt   man   dagegen   den  Schülern,   die   mit  der 


Lautt.ifel  penaii  Rescheid  wissen.  Lauttexie.  die  su  ti  .ms  den  be- 
kannten Zeichen  zusammensetzen,  so  liest  sie  .iiuh  der  schwächste 
Schüler  nach  geringer  Übung  mit  Leichtigkeit  und  ist  dann  wirk- 
lich imstande,  das  Stilck  auch  zu  Hause  sorgfaltig  durch/.uüben. 
Zumal  in  der  ersten  Zeit  milÜtc  der  Schüler  das  in  der  Schule 
Durchgenommene  zu  Hause  möglichst  viel  üben,  gerade  wie  er  dies 
beim  Musikunterricht  unausgesetzt  zu  tun  gewöhnt  ist;  die  Fort- 
schritte wurden  dann  weit  größere  als  bisher  sein. 

Verschiedene  X'ersuche.  die  ich  in  (icgenwart  auswärtiger 
Besucher  angestellt  habe,  zeigten,  daß  nach  einiger  Übung  auch 
schwächere  Schüler  befähigt  waren,  an  die  Tafel  geschriebene 
l^uttexte.  auch  ohne  daß  ich  sie  vorlas,  in  die  Laute  umzusetzen- 
um  wie  viel  leichter  ist  dies  nun.  wenn  die  Texte  erst  mündlich 
in  der  Klasse  durchgearbeitet  werden! 

Bei  der  Durchnahme  der  Lesestücke  (Compositions),  bei  denen 
auch  im  Wörterbuch  die  Angabe  der  Aussprache  fehlte,  die  aber  jetzt 
hinzugefügt  ist,  trat  der  Mangel  einer  Lautbezeichnung  bei  vielen 
Schülern  recht  deutlich  hervor,  und  ein  schleunigeres  Verfahren  bei 
der  Durchnahme  wurde  nur  dadurch  verhindert,  daß  wir  mit  der 
genauen  Feststellung  und  Einübung  der  Aussprache  viel  Zeit  verloren. 
Selbst  die  besseren  Schüler  baten  um  die  Erlaubnis,  Wörter,  bei 
denen  aus  der  Schrift  nicht  ohne  weiteres  auf  den  Laut  geschlossen 
werden  konnte,  in  ein  besonderes  Heft  in  Lautschrift  niederschreiben 
zu  dürfen,  wobei  sie  sich  der  Vietorschen  Lautzeichen  bedienten. 
Um  die  Schüler  hierin  zu  üben,  habe  ich  öfters  neuen  Stoff  in 
Lautschrift  umsetzen  und  an  der  Wandtafel  niederschreiben  lassen, 
eine  Übung,  von  der  ich  früher  zurückgekommen  war,  die  sich  für 
obigen  Zweck  indessen  recht  vorteilhaft  gezeigt  hat.  Da  aber  auf 
jeden  Fall  Zeit  verloren  geht,  so  wird  die  Wiedergabe  einer  Anzahl 
von  Stücken  in  Lautschrift,  von  hohem  Werte  sein,  und  bei  den 
anderen  Stücken  würde  es  alsdann  genügen,  wenn  das  Wörterbuch 
wenigstens  in  zweifelhaften  Fällen  dem  Schüler  Auskunft  böte.*) 

Der  Untersekundaner,  der  schon  Französisch  und  Latein  ge- 
lernt hat  und  somit  vielfache  Stützen  für  das  Englische  besitzt^ 
könnte  bei  einem  solchen  lautlichen  Hilfsmittel  viel  mehr  Stoff 
bewältigen,    als    es    bisher     —    einzig    und    allem    der  Aussprache 

*j  7m  empfehlen  ist  den  Schülern  das  kleinere  Wörterbuch  der  englischen  und 
deutschen  Umgangssprache  von  Martin  Krummacher,  Berlin.  Verlag  von 
E.  Goldschmidt,  sowie  das  größere  Wörterbuch  von  Grieb-.Schröer,  .Stuttgart, 
Paul  Neff,  in  denen  sich  im   wesentlichen    die  Vietorsche    Lautbezeichnung   vorfindet. 


wegen  —  möglich  gewesen  ist.  Zuerst  müßten  eine  Zeitlang  nur 
lautliche  Texte  gelesen  werden,  und  etwa  nach  dreimonatlicher  gründ- 
licher lautlicher  Schulung  ließen  sich  dann  den  Lauttexten  die 
orthographischen  gegenüberstellen,  denen  der  ausschließliche  Ge- 
brauch von  orthographischen  Texten  zu  folgen  hätte.  Bis  dahin 
muß  der  Schüler  auch  genügend  geübt  sein,  innerhalb  der  gegebenen 
Grenzen  aus  der  Schrift  auf  den  Laut  zu  schliessen;  soweit  dies 
nicht  möglich,  sind  nach  wie  vor  die  oben  genannten  Aussprache- 
bezeichnungen der  Einzelwörter  notwendig. 

Wenn  bei  der  gleichzeitigen  Anwendung  von  Lautschrift 
und  Orthographie,  wie  sie  zuerst  erfolgte,  keine  nachhaltige 
Beeinflussung  der  letzteren  hervorgetreten  ist,  —  obwohl  hier 
bei  der  fortwährenden  Gegenüberstellung  eine  solche  Gefahr  am 
größten  erscheint  —  so  ist  bei  dem  zuletzt  empfohlenen  Verfahren, 
wie  ich  auf  Grund  eingehender  Erfahrung  versichern  kann,  diese 
Gefahr  noch  geringer. 

Möchten  viele  Kollegen,  die  ohne  persönliche  Erfahrung  solche 
Versuche  abfällig  beurteilen,  nach  gewissenhafter  eigener  Vorbe- 
reitung einmal  ein  \'ierteljahr  im  gleichen  Sinne  arbeiten ;  sie 
werden  sich  dann  selbst  davon  überzeugen,  daß  die  Schüler  durch 
dies  Verfahren  nicht  belastet  werden  und  daß  dem  Lehrer  die 
schwere  Aufgabe  der  Erzielung  einer  möglichst  gleichmäßigen 
leidlichen  Aussprache  weit  leichter  fällt,  als  bei  dem  bisher  üblichen 
Verfahren,    das    dem  Lehrer   die    größten   Anstrengungen    zumutet. 

Wenn  man  in  England*)  beim  ersten  Unterricht  Lese- 
versuche mit  Lautschrift  gemacht  hat,  die  ergeben  haben,  daß  so 
unterrichtete  Kinder  nicht  nur  eine  bessere  Aussprache,  nein,  auch 
beim  Übergang  zur  Orthographie  eine  gründlichere  Kenntnis  der- 
selben erworben  haben  als  solche,  die  von  Anfang  an  in  der  ge- 
wöhnlichen Orthographie  unterrichtet  worden  sind,  so  liegt  doch 
hierin  schon  eine  Aufforderung,  derartige  Versuche  in  größerem 
Maßstabe  anstellen  und  durch  die  vorgesetzte  Behörde  von  Fach- 
leuten prüfen  zu  lassen. 

In  jeder  Wissenschaft,  die  nach  Fortschritten  strebt,  werden 
fortwährend  Versuche  angestellt;  warum  soll  dies  nicht  auch  für 
die  pädagogische  Wissenschaft  gelten,  die  doch  durch  derartige  be- 
hördlich beaufsichtigte  und  unparteiisch  beurteilte  Versuche  nur 
gewinnen    kann?      Je    mehr    Versuche    unter    verschiedenen    Ver- 

•)S.  Klinghardt:  Phonetische  Transskription  in  der  englischen  Volks- 
schule.   (Englische  Studien  XIX,  j). 
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h.'^Iinissen  an  verschiedenen  Orten  vor{;enommcn  wcnlen,  um  so 
eher  k.mn  beim  N'erpleicli  mit  dem  scmst  ilbliihen  \'erfahren  fest- 
gestellt werden,  welches  den  W^r/.iij;  verdient  und  welches  /,ur 
Nachahmunp  z.u  empfehlen  ist.  Die  Theorie  allein  l<ann  hier 
nicht  helfen,  die  Praxis  niul>  entscheiden!  Das  besf(>  l'rtiMl  ge- 
winnt aber  der  Lehrer,  der  in  zwei  aufeinander  folf;enden 
Jahren  beide  Methoden  anwendet  und  dann  ohne  Vorurteil  selbst 
zu  prüfen  und  zu  entscheiden  vermag;.  .ledenfalls  ist  es  unsere 
F'tlicht.  im  Anfangsunterricht  den  (irund  fiir  eine  pute  Aussprache 
zu  legen ;  daß  wir  hierbei  trotz,  aller  Bemiiluiii^en  immer  noch 
hinter  unseren  Wünschen  und  I"'rwartunf^en  /nrni  kbleiben,  dahir 
sorgen  schon  die  vorliegenden  \'(Mh.iltniss(>  und  iiulit  /.um  mindesten 
die  N'ernachlässigung  der  Lautgebung  der  Muttersprache,  wie  wir 
sie  noch  bis  zu  den  obersten  Klassen  finden.  Ein  Wandel  kann 
hierin  erst  geschaffen  werden,  wenn  bei  aller  Anerkennung  des 
heimischen  Dialekts  sich  doch  die  Überzeugung  Bahn  bricht, 
daß  wir  Lehrer  selbst  darnach  streben  müssen,  uns  in  unserem 
Schuldeutsch  möglichst  vom  Dialekt  freizumachen,  nm  .uu  li  den 
Schülern  ihre  Muttersprache  im  Festgewande  zu  lehren :  damit 
räumen  wir  ihnen  gleichzeitig  viele  Schwierigkeiten  in  der  Ortho- 
graphie hinweg,  über  deren  Vernachlässigung  ja  ebenfalls  mit  Hecht 
geklagt  wird.  Mögen  die  Bestrebungen  Victors,*)  wie  sie  auch 
mehr  und  mehr  theoretisch  und  praktisch  vertreten  werden,  weiteren 
Boden  gewinnen  und  an  allen  Schulen  Eingang  hnden!  Daß  zur 
Aussprachelehre  jeder  Lehrer  mit  der  Phonetik  vertraut  sein  müßte, 
unterliegt  keinem  Zweifel,  und  es  ist  mit  Freuden  zu  begrüßen, 
daß  endlich  den  künftigen  Lehrern  und  Pfarrern  auf  dem  Seminar 
und  der  Universität  hinreichend  Gelegenheit  zu  gründlichen  theore- 
tischen und  praktischen  phonetischen  Studien  geboten  wird,  wie 
dies  in  Schweden  schon  seit  längerer  Zeit  geschieht.  Mögen  aber 
ferner  alle,  die  an  dem  Werte  einfacher  phonetischer  Winke  für  die 
leichtere  Aneignung  schwieriger  Laute  zweifeln,  einen  Einblick  in  die 
lautliche  Schulung  an  Taubstummenanstalten  tun,  um  sich  hier  von 
der  Bedeutung  solcher  Hilfsmittel    augenfällig    zu    überzeugen.     Es 

*}  Victor:    i     Wie  ist  die  Aussprache    des  Deutschen  zu  lehren  r     Marburg, 
Elwert.     2,   Die  Aussprache  des  .Schriftdeutschen.     Leipzig,  Reisland. 

Bangert:     Fibel     für    den    ersten    Sprach-,    Lese-    u.     Schreibunterricht. 
Nach  den  Grundsätzen  der  Phonetik  bearbeitetj.     Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Diesterweg. 

Heß:   Der  deutsche  Unterricht    in  den    ersten  Schuljahren    auf  phonetischer 
Grundlage.     Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Diesterweg. 


unterliegt  keinem  Zweifel,  daß  wir  Lehrer  viele  Sprachhemmnisse,  die 
unsere  Schüler  auch  in  der  Muttersprache  von  der  Schule  ins  Leben 
mitnehmen,  beseitigen  könnten,  wenn  wir  die  Fehlerquelle  genau 
wüßten  und  die  geeigneten  Hilfsmittel  zur  Beseitigung  solcher 
Fehler   kennen  lernten. 

Unser  Studium  der  Phonetik  muß  hiernach  noch  weit  prak- 
tischer gestaltet  werden,  und  darin  können  wir  von  der  Erfahrung 
tüchtiger  Taubstummenlehrer,  die  unter  ungleich  schwierigeren 
Verhältnissen  arbeiten,  recht  viel  lernen,  und  Kurse  unter  Leitung 
eines  so  erfahrenen  Mannes,  wie  es  der  Leiter  der  hiesigen  Taub- 
stummenanstalt, Herr  Direktor  Vatter,  ist,  könnten  uns  allen 
für  unseren  eigenen  Unterricht  von  großem  Nutzen  sein. 

Sind  wir  erst  allgemein  dazu  gelangt,  eine  sorgfältige  lautliche 
Schulung  im  Deutschen  zur  Grundlage  des  gesamten  Sprach- 
unterrichts zu  machen,  so  werden  die  Schwierigkeiten,  die 
der  genauen  Nachbildung  der  französischen  und  englischen  Laute 
entgegentreten,  mehr  und  mehr  schwinden,  und  auch  in  Unter- 
sekunda wird  dann  die  lautliche  Unterweisung  und  die  Aneignung 
der  charakteristischen  Laute  //?.  /.  r  u.  a.  m.  weit  geringere  Mühe 
verursachen.  Auf  keinen  Fall  darf  aber  in  dieser  noch  vor- 
handenen Schwierigkeit  ein  Grund  gegen  die  Hinausschiebung 
des  Englischen  nach  Untersekunda  gesehen  werden,  da,  wie  die 
weitere  Darstellung  ergeben  wird,  der  eine  Nachteil  durch  viele 
Vorteile  aufgewogen  wird. 


Sprechübungen. 

Wollen  wir  in  e  i  n  e  in  Jahre  annähernd  zu  demselben  Er- 
gebnis gelangen,  das  bisher  in  \  Jahren  englischen  Unterrichts 
erzielt  worden  ist,  so  gilt  es  noch  mehr  als  sonst,  jegliche  Gelegen- 
heit auszunutzen,  die  Schüler  in  der  fremden  Sprache  möglichst 
heimisch  zu  machen,  und  dafür  sorgt  das  Sprechen  der  Sprache 
weit  mehr  als  alle  anderen  sonst  noch  so  wertvollen  Übungen- 
Das  Sprechen  ist  dann  nicht  allein  Selbstzweck,  —  nein,  es  führt 
eben  in  die  Sprache  und  das  rasche  Erfassen  des  Wortes  und 
der  Schrift  weit  schneller  ein  als  jedes  andere  sonst  angewandte 
Unterrichtsverfahren.  Daher  muß  als  oberster  Grundsatz  gelten: 
Wende  die  Muttersprache   nur  dann   an,  wenn   sie  das  Verständnis 


der  neu  zu  erlernenden  Spr-uhe  schneller  erschließt  ;  \ermeide  sie, 
wenn  dir  die  Mof^lichkeit  geboten  ist,  dich  diireh  ii.uuilunf^en,  (icsten, 
Vorführung  von  Tiej^enstanden  oder  deren  Abbildunf^en,  Ski/.zieren 
.in  der  \V.indt;ifel.  durch  Hinweis  auf  schon  Bek;inntes,  durch  Um- 
schrcibunp  in  der  fremden  Spr.iche  verstandlich  zu  mncheii. 

Hiernach  wäre  das  einfachste  Verfahren  der  Anscliauungs- 
unlerricht.  bei  dem  (Icf^enstand  und  Bild  die  unmittelb.ire  Ver- 
bindung mit  dem  fremden  Wort  am   besten  herstellen. 

Dem  Untersekundaner  muß  indessen  der  Sprachunterricht  von 
Anfanp  an  interessanter  gemacht  werden  als  durch  die  immerhin 
etwas  einförmigen  und  lange  Zeit  hindurch  ausschließlich  fort- 
gesetzten Beschreibungen;  und  so  empfehle  ich  für  diese  Stufe 
mehr  den  zusammenhängenden  Lesestoff  (Gedichte,  Dialoge  und 
Rrzählungen*),  dessen  Kinpragung  soweit  nicht  unmittelbare  An- 
schauung möglich  -  im  Anschluß  an  die  Muttersprache  zu  erfolgen 
hat.  die  aber  außer  durch  die  zahlreichen  Fiezichungen  zum  Deutschen 
auch  durch  die  vom  franzosischen  und  lateinischen  Unterricht  ge- 
gebenen Stützen  erleichtert  wird. 

An  den  Gedichten  gewinnt  der  Schüler  einen  festen  Halt 
für  die  Aussprache,  die  er  durch  die  Rhythmik  und  Melodie  des  Vers- 
baues noch  leichter  und  sicherer  erlernt. 

In  die  Prosa  wird  er  durch  frisch  und  anregend  geschriebene 
Dialoge  eingeführt,  die  ihn  für  das  Leben  seiner  englischen 
Kameraden  von  vornherein  interessieren.  Die  Beziehungen  zum 
eigenen  Schulleben  und  die  Anknüpfungen  an  Bekanntes  sind  damit 
ohne  weiteres  gegeben,  und  so  finden  die  Sprechübungen  einen 
festen  Halt  an  dem  Alltagsleben  des  Schülers.  Die  den  Dialogues 
sich  anschließenden  Narratives  leiten  zur  freieren  Verwertung 
des  Sprachstoffes  über  und  bieten  Veranlassung,  die  zwischen  den 
englischen  Freunden  genannten  Ikziehungen  auf  die  Klassen- 
kameraden zu  übertragen. 

Kntsprechend  dem  oben  Gesagten  wird  der  Lehrer  gleich  von 
Anfang  an  die  Anschauung  soweit  als  nur  irgend  möglich  zu  Hilfe 
nehmen;  so  z.  B.  kann  er  die  im  i.  Dialog  vorkommenden  Wörter: 
room,  schnol,  trousers,  socks,  spanne,  floor,  hair,  hrush,  comb  sofort 
durch  Hinweis  auf  die  betreffenden  Gegen.stände  verdeutlichen. 
Ebenso  lassen   sich  verschiedene    darin   enthaltene    Handlungen  un- 

*/  Auch  Zitate  und  Sprichwörter  sind  zum  Kinüben  der  Aussprache  und 
Satzmclodie  geeignet. 
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mittelbar  erklären  oder  selbst  vorführen,  oder  durch  Mimik  erläutern: 
he  rings  the  bell,  I  ruh  my  eyes,  I  sleep.  I  wake  up,  he  gets  dressed, 
I  throw  off  the  sheets,  he  puls  on  his  clothes,  he  begins  to  wash,  the 
sponge  drops  down  on  the  floor,  I  pick  up  the  sponge,  I  put  the  brush 
away,  I  begin  work. 

Zahlreiche  Übungen  lassen  sich  schon  an  diesen  ersten  Dialog 
anknüpfen.  Die  darin  vorkommenden  Verben  to  see,  put  on,  put 
away.  pick  up  kann  der  Schüler  mit  den  entsprechenden  Substantiven 
zu  Sätzen  verbinden,  wie:  /  see  the  sponge,  the  brush,  the  comb: 
entsprechend  der  Aufforderung  des  Lehrers:  pick  up  oder  put  away 
the  sponge,  the  brush.  the  comb  hat  er  die  Handlung  mit  den  be- 
gleitenden Worten  /  pick  up  bezvv.  /  put  away  the  sponge  usw. 
auszuführen.  An  Stelle  des  Lehrers  tritt  nun  gleich  der  Schüler, 
der  dieselbe  Aufforderung  an  einen  seiner  Kameraden  richtet,  und 
so  läßt  sich  von  Anfang  an  der  Sprachstoff  in  der  größten  Mannig- 
faltigkeit verarbeiten  und  zum  festen  Eigentum  des  Schülers  machen. 
Diese  wenigen  Beispiele  zeigen,  wie  selbst  im  Anfange  schon  un- 
mittelbare Verbindungen  zwischen  Gegenstand  und  fremdsprach- 
lichem Wort  hergestellt  werden  können ;  aber  auch  da,  wo  das 
deutsche  Wort  zunächst  das  Verständnis  erschließt,  tritt  es  alsbald 
zurück,  um  dem  fest  zu  gewinnenden  englischen  Worte  Platz  zu 
machen. 

An  Sketch  I  schließt  der  Verfasser  eine  Anzahl  von  Fragen 
mit  Antworten  an,  die  sich  auf  den  verarbeiteten  Stoff  stützen  und 
den  Schüler  gleich  mit  der  Fragr^telking  vertraut  machen.  In 
Verbindung  hiermit  kann  der  Schüler  schon  in  der  nächsten  Stunde 
weitere  Fragen  selbständig  bilden  und  seinen  Mitschülern  zur  Be- 
antwortung vorlegen.  Überhaupt  empfiehlt  es  sich,  gleich  bei 
Durcharbeitung  des  Sprachstoffes  die  Wiederholung  der  einzelnen 
Sätze  durch  die  Fragestellung  herbeizuführen.  Wenn  Lauttexte 
vorliegen,  so  kann  der  schnelleren  V^erarbeitung  wegen,  nach  der 
ersten  Durchnahme  bei  geschlossenem  Buch,  sofort  zum  Lesen  der 
Texte  übergegangen  werden;  wo  dies  nicht  der  Fall  ist,  empfiehlt 
sich  vor  dem  Lesen  in  der  üblichen  Orthographie  eine  längere 
mündliche  Verarbeitung  mit  Verwertung  der  gegebenen  Andeutungen. 

Die  in  meinem  »Französischen  Klassenunterricht«  aus- 
führlich besprochene  Hervorhebung  der  einzelnen  Satzteile  durch 
die  Fragestellung,  an  die  die  Schüler  vom  französischen  Unterricht 
her  gewöhnt  sind,  läßt  sich  von  Anfang  an  aufs  Englische  über- 
tragen.    Nachdem    der   Lehrer   von   allen   Sätzen   die   Subjektfrage 


mu  uho  be/.w.  ufhit  f;cstcllt  li.it,  vvordoii  ilir^rlbeii  I'"im};oii  \(iii  den 
Schillern  wiederholt;  dann  werden  Fr.i^^en  n;Hh  dein  Objekt  mit 
u-hom  oder  ir/;,;/,  nach  der  Ortshestiniiiinn^  mit  niirif.  der  Zeit- 
bestimmunf;  mit  uhrn  (gebildet  u.  n.  m.  Krweitcrnde  Zusammen- 
siellunj^en  solcher  Kräften  aus  den  aiileinanderlolf^enden  l)ialo{;en 
erweisen  sich  als  sehr  luit/.luh.  Jeder  Satz  bietet  /.ii  den  ver- 
schiedensten Frapen  reichen  Anlaß.  Nehmen  wir  /,.  H.  folgende 
Satze  des  zweiten  Dialogs:  i)  Mr.  J.imis.  t/ic  EiiiiUsh  Mistvr, 
rnters  thc  rcnmir,  so  hat  der  Schuler  hintereinander  folgende  Kraben 
zu  bilden:  W'lw  cnkrs  thc  room?  W'ho  is  Mr.  James?  What  ciocs 
Mr.  Jdmes  da?  What  docs  hc  cntcr?  :)  'llic  htys  sit  down  at 
their  desks.<^  W'ho  sit.^  down?  What  do  thc  boy.s  do?  Whcre  do 
they  sit  down  ? 

Neben  diesen  durch  den  Stoff  gebotenen  iUiimgen  gehen 
zahlreiche  Hörübungen,  die  dazu  dienen,  ein  schnelleres  Ver- 
ständnis des  gesprochenen  Wortes  herbeizuführen,  und  die  nach 
mehrfachem  \'orkommcn  vom  Schüler  wiederholt  werden.  Hat 
der  Lehrer  öfters  zu  den  Schülern  gesagt:  Sit  down,  stand  iip,  shut 
the  hooks,  open  thc  hooks,  shut  the  door,  open  thc  door  (Windows), 
go  to  the  bldckboard,  take  the  chalk,  writc  down  on  thc  Nackhoard, 
take  the  sponge,  ruh  out  what  you  have  written  u.  a.  m.,  so  folgt  auf 
die  anfangs  nur  zur  Ausführung  gebrachte  Handlung  später  deren 
Fassung  in  Worte,  indem  der  Schüler  sagt:  !  am  sitting  down,  I  am 
taking  thc  chalk  usw. 

Um  die  ganze  Klasse  zur  Mitarbeit  heranzuziehen  und  gleich- 
zeitig Konjugationsübungen  mit  den  Sprechübungen  zu  verbinden, 
wird  die  2.  und  ].  Person  zur  ersten  hinzugefügt,  und  so  folgt  z.  B. 
auf:  /  am  sitting  down  durch  einen  Schüler,  der  den  Sprechenden 
anredet:  you  are  sitting  down,  und  durch  einen  dritten,  der  von 
ihm  spricht:  he  is  .sitting  down,  und  ebenso  in  der  Mehrzahl. 

Bei  der  weiteren  (kwinnung  des  Verbums  (siehe  die  vom 
\'crfasser  gegebenen  auf  dem  induktiven  Verfahren  beruhenden 
Übungen)  lassen  sich  auch  Handlungen  in  den  drei  Hauptzeiten  des 
X'erbums  zu  geeigneten  Sprechübungen  verwerten.  Nach  einer 
bestimmten  Aufgabe  würde  der  Schüler  also  z.  B.  folgendes  aus- 
fuhren und  mit  Worten  begleiten:  /  shall  Icave  my  place,  I  am 
Icaving  my  place,  I  have  le/t  my  place;  I  shall  go  to  the  door, 
l  am  going  to  the  door,  I  have  gone  to  the  door ;  —  /  shall  open 
the  door,  I  am  opening  the  door,  I  have  opened  the  door. 

Durch  die  oben    bezeichnete  Mitvvirkung  anderer  Schüler   er- 
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gibt  sich  wiederum  in  einfacher  Weise  eine  nutzbringende  Kon- 
jugationsübung, die  den  Vorteil  hat,  daß  sie  gleichzeitig  mit  der 
Handlung  verbunden  wird. 

Mit  stetig  zunehmender  Wortkenntnis  erweitert  sich  der  Kreis 
der  Sprechübungen,  die  der  Lehrer  auch  bewußt  darauf  hinleitet, 
daß  der  Schüler  alle  Handlungen,  die  im  Klassenzimmer  vor  sich 
gehen,  und  ebenso  alle  Handlungen,  die  er  selbst  auszuführen  ver- 
anlaßt wird,  in  sprachliches  Gewand  kleiden  muß. 

Folgende  Beispiele  mögen  diese  Übungen  veranschaulichen. 
Die  Zeit,  die  bis  zum  Beginn  des  Unterrichts  durch  die  Erledigung 
der  Klassengeschäfte  unbenutzt  vergeht,  wird  sofort  ausgenutzt, 
indem  die  Schüler  alle  Handlungen  des  Lehrers  entweder  einzeln 
oder  im  Chor  zum  sprachlichen  Ausdruck  bringen. 

Zur  Anleitung  dieses  Verfahrens  sagt  der  Lehrt-r  die  Hand- 
lung zunächst  selbst,  also  Lehrer:  1  am  entering  the  ruom.  Schüler: 
Voll  are  entering  the  ruom.  Lehrer:  /  am  stepping  an  tu  the  plat- 
form.  Schüler:  You  are  stepping  an  tu  the  plat/orm  usw.  Schließ- 
lich sagen  die  Schüler  von  selbst:  Yuu  are  pushing  back  yuur  chair, 
you  are  sitting  äuwn,  yuu  are  opening  the  inkstanä,  you  are  taking 
the  pen,  yuu  are  dipping  it  intu  the  inkstanä,  yuu  are  upening  the 
class-huuk,*)  yuu  are  turning  uver  the  leaves,  yuu  are  nriting  yuur 
name,  yuu  are  putting  down  the  pen.  you  are  closing  the  class-buuk, 
you  are  putting  it  aside,  you  are  standing  up,  yuu  are  getling  duwn 
from  the  platfurm,  you  are  guing  up  tu  the  class. 

Beim  Eintragen  in  das  Klassenbuch  erfolgt  die  Frage  :  Is  there 
anybudy  absent?  mit  entsprechender  Antwort:  Yes,  Sir,  [\\  is  ab- 
sent,  oder:  Nu,  Sir,  there  is  nubudy  absent.  oder:  Nune  are  absent. 
Diese  Übung  wird  entweder  der  Reihe  nach  von  einzelnen  Schülern 
vorgenommen  oder  im  Chore  ausgeführt,  oder  der  vom  Lehrer  an- 
gesehene Schüler  drückt  die  betreffende  Handlung  aus.  Das  An- 
sehen der  Schüler  ohne  Namensnennung  erweist  sich  als  ein  sehr 
gutes  Mittel,  die  Aufmerksamkeit  der  Schüler  zu  fesseln  und  spart 
außerdem  dem  Lehrer  manche  Sprecharbeit.  Natürlich  findet  die 
obige  Übung  nicht  dauernd  statt,  sie  wird  abgelöst  durch  Angabe 
des  täglichen  Datums,  das  gleichzeitig  von  einem  Schüler  an  die 
Tafel  geschrieben  wird,  oder  durch  Mitteilung  des  Geburtstages 
der  Schüler,  die  veranlaßt  werden,  diesen  Festtag  der  ganzen 
Klasse  z.  B.  in  folgender  Fassung  kundzutun:  Tu-day  is  my 
birth-day.     1  was  burn  un  the  6th  of  May  i8c)j.     Der  Glückwunsch 

•)  Übertragung  auf  deutsche  Schulverhällnisse. 
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des  Lehrers  zu  diesem  freudigen  Kreij^nis  bedeutet  iiuht  nur  die 
Cbunj:  in  verschiedenen  diesem  Anl;«ß  Hechnunj^  tr;igenden,  bis- 
weilen von  herzhchen  Kmiahnunj^en  begleiteten  Spr.Kiitormeln, 
sondern  erfreut  den  Schüler,  bringt  Schiller  und  Lehrer  niiher 
und  erhöht  seine  Liebe  zur  Arbeit.  Um  keine  Minute  zu  verlieren, 
lasse  ich  auch  oft  wiihrend  der  Kriedigung  der  Klassengeschafte 
emen  Schüler  vorkümmen  und  aus  bestimmten  (iebieten  des  ver- 
arbeiteten Sprachstofls  Kragen  stellen,  die  seine  Mitschüler  zu  be- 
aiitu orten  haben. 

Die  unmittelbare  Anschauung  bietet  reiche  Clelegenheit  zu 
einfachen  Sprechübungen,  bis  dann  die  Schüler  selbständig  ver- 
fahren, genau  beobachten  und  alles  Beobachtete  zum  sprachlichen 
Ausdruck  bringen  lernen.  Wie  wir  in  der  Muttersprache  die  durch 
Gehör  und  Gesicht  aufgenommenen  Kindrücke  unbewußt  in 
Worte  umsetzen,  so  müssen  wir  in  der  fremden  Sprache  zunächst 
bewußt  verfahren. 

Mit  der  \'erarbeitung  des  im  Lehrbuch  gegebenen  SprachstofTs 
verbindet  sich  dessen  Übertragung  auf  das  alltagliche  Leben,  und 
weiter  gehen  wir  über  die  begrenzte  unmittelbare  Anschauung 
hinaus,  indem  wir  den  Sprachstoti  künstlich  erweitern  und  Hand- 
lungen schaffen,  die  uns  zum  sprachlichen  Ausdruck  nötigen. 

üie  Beobachtung  des  Sprechens  der  Kinder  untereinander 
ist  für  uns  ein  Kingerzeig,  wie  wir  diese  sich  im  natürlichen  V^'cr- 
kehr  abspielenden  Sprechübungen  auf  einer  breiten  (}rundlage  zur 
Krhöhung  der  Ausdrucksfahigkeit  und  zur  Nötigung,  alles  Gehörte, 
Gesehene  und  (bedachte  in  Worte  zu  kleiden,  künstlich  ausbauen 
sollen.  So  treten  zu  den  von  Anfang  an  üblichen  Sprechübungen, 
wie  Abfragen  eines  durchgenommenen  Stoffes.  Aufsagen  eines  Ge- 
dichts, eines  Dialogs,  einer  Krzählung,  Nachbilden  von  Sätzen  im 
Anschluß  an  gegebene  Stoffe  mit  Abfragen  der  einzelnen  Satzteile, 
Übertragung  des  fremden  Sprachstoffes  auf  die  eigenen  Verhältnisse 
(z.  B.  Übergang  vom  englischen  aufs  deutsche  Schulleben) 
Dramatisieren  von  Geschichten,  eine  Reihe  von  Übungen  hinzu,  wie 
sie  oben  schon  teilweise  angedeutet  sind,  hier  aber  auf  Grund  der 
von  mir  im  Unterricht  angestellten  Versuche  in  allmählicher  Knt- 
wicklung  zusammengestellt  werden  sollen: 

Der  Schüler  hört  und  versteht  Gesprochenes  und  führt  eine 
bestimmte  Handlung  auf  Geheiß  oder  selbständig  aus. 

So  beweist  der  Schüler  das  Verständnis  für  die  Aufforderung 
des  Lehrers:  go  tu  your  seal  dadurch,  daß  er  auf  seinen  Platz  geht. 
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Der  Schüler  tut  dasselbe,  indem  er  die  Ausführung  der 
Handlung  durch  Worte  begleitet,  also  auf  gu  to  yuur  seat  ant- 
wortet: /  am  going  to  my  seat. 

Der  Schüler  drückt  Handlungen  des  Lehrers  oder  seiner 
Mitschüler  aus.  a)  Vergl.  die  oben  angeführten  Angaben  der 
Tätigkeit  des  Lehrers  vor  Beginn  des  Unterrichts,  b)  Der  Mit- 
schüler wird  zu  einer  bestimmten  Handlung  oder  einer  Reihe  von 
Handlungen  aufgefordert,  z.  B.  der  Lehrer  läßt  ihn  zum  An- 
schreiben eines  Gedichts  an  die  Tafel  kommen;  der  Schüler  be- 
gleitet die  Handlungen  seines  Kameraden  mit  folgenden  Worten : 
Yuu  are  leaving  your  place,  you  are  going  tu  tlie  black-board,  yuu 
are  upening  the  box,  you  are  taking  the  cfialk,  you  are  shutting  tlie 
box,  you  are  writing  down  some  verses.  c)  Dem  Mitschüler  wird 
es  überlassen,  eine  Reihe  von  Handlungen  beliebig  auszuführen, 
die  sein  Freund  sprachlich  ausdrückt.  Nehmen  wir  also  an,  der 
Schüler  sucht  ein  Buch,  das  er  schließlich  auf  dem  Fußboden 
findet  und  zum  Lesen  bereit  legt.  Sein  Freund  faßt  jede  der 
aufeinanderfolgenden  Handlungen  in  Worte:  )'uu  are  louking  für 
something,  you  are  Standing  up,  yuu  are  leaving  your  seat,  you  are 
Walking  acruss  the  ruum,  you  see  a  book  lying  on  the  ßoor,  you  are 
stopping,  you  are  stuoping  down,  yuu  are  picking  up  the  book,  yuu 
are  going  back  to  your  seat,  you  are  sitting  down,  you  are  laying 
the  buuk  un  the  desk,  yuu  are  upening  the  book,  you  are  turning  some 
leaves  over,  yuu  begin  tu  read. 

Der  Schüler  (A)  gibt  einem  Kameraden  (B)  bestimmte 
Weisungen,  die  letzterer  auszuführen  hat.  A:  B.,  open  your  English 
book.  B:  I  am  upening  my  English  buuk  (it).  A:  Read  frum  the 
tup  uf  page  2^  tu  line  4.  B:  I  am  reading  frum  the  iup  uf  page  24 
tu  line  4.  A:  Shut  yuur  buuk.  B:  I  am  shutting  my  buuk.  A:  iVhat 
have  yuu  read?  B:  /  have  read  that  the  English  buys  gut  a  half- 
holiday  to  take  a  trip  tu  tuwn  with  Mr.  Evans.  A :  Walk  up  tu  the 
master's  desk.  A :  Ask  the  master  if  he  will  alsu  take  a  trip  with  us. 
B:  üur  English  friends  gut  a  half-huliday  tu  take  a  trip  with 
Mr.  Evans;  please,  Sir,  will  yuu  take  a  trip  with  us,  tuu.  Master: 
As  yuur  English  friends  have  gut  a  half-huliday,  l  can't  help  giving 
you  one,  too ;  so  let  us  take  a  walk  to  the  wood  to-morrow  afternoon. 
A :  Well  done,  B.,  much  obliged  to  you.  Return  tu  your  seat.  B : 
/  am  returning  to  my  seat. 

Sprechübungen  in  Verbindung  mit  grammatischen  Übungen: 
Der  Lehrer   fordert   die  Schüler   auf,    Sätze    mit   Präpositionen   zu 
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bilden  a)  auf  (irund  der  Anschaiiiin}^:  /  wm  ///  (Hif  nf  luir  school- 
riH)ms.  l  am  sittiriii  on  a  form  hetu-ctn  l).  and  C.  Charles  is 
sittinfi  bfsidf  nie.  My  fricud  H  is  ahove  nie  in  tfie  <Liss.  My 
friend  L).  is  he  low  nie  in  Ihr  cLiss.  These  hooks  heloni^  to  nie. 
The\  are  lyin^i  ander  Uie  desk.  .Uv  .ual  is  near  Ihe  doitr.  There 
is  a  Linip  over  my  head.  I  am  sitlinii  ander  the  lanip.  The 
n-alls  are  roand  as.  b)  Handlungen:  a)  von  anderen  nach  An- 
weisun{<  ausj^eführt :  linb,  walk  ap  I  o  Ihe  master's  desk.  C,  stand 
before  B.  l)..  sland  behind  B.  /•.'..  sland  tu  my  riiihl.  F., 
stand  to  my  lefl.  W'ho  is  Standing  in  fronl  of  B.'f  Wiiu  is 
.standinji  close  tu  myriahti'  Who  is  slandint^  helween  C.  and  ü.? 
ß)  selbst  ausgeführte  Handlungen:  /  am  coniinii  I  mm  Ihe  play- 
gruand.  l  am  going  thruugh  the  curridor.  1  am  going  lowards 
the  door  of  our  class-room.  I  am  stoppin g  before  Ihe  door.  I  am 
joining  my  friends  at  the  door.  I  am  standing  on  Ihe  Ihreshold. 
l  am  going  into  the  ruom.  I  am  in  Ihe  room.  I  am  going  to 
my  seat.  1  am  laking  my  seal  bihreen  B  and  C  I  am  silting 
down  on  niY  form  aniong  the  boys.  I  am  pulting  my  books  ander 
the  desk.  I  am  looking  ander  Ihe  desk.  l  am  looking  round 
the  ruom.  1  am  looking  oat  of  Ihe  window.  I  am  looking  over 
my  Shoulder.  1  am  looking  up  to  the  ceiling.  I  am  looking  for  my 
pencil.  I  am  hioking  behind  the  desk.  I  am  looking  in  my  pocket- 
buok.  1  am  looking  into  the  inkpol.  l  am  hxtking  Ihroagh  my 
fingers.     1  am  looking  at  my  masler.     l  am  looking  after  my  wurk. 

Als  Sprechübung  empfiehlt  sich  auch,  verschiedene  Präpo- 
sitionen in  demselben  Satze  mit  entsprechender  Veränderung  der 
Handlung  anzuwenden,  z.  B.  der  Schüler  steht  an  seinem  Platz 
und  hat  ein  liuch  und  eine  Feder  in  der  Hand;  der  Lehrer  sagt: 
Hut  \our  pen  in  the  buok,  between  some  leaves,  on.  ander,  beside 
the  book.  Der  Schüler  führt  die  Handlungen  mit  den  entsprechen- 
den Worten  aus,  die  wie  auch  die  obigen  zur  festeren  Kinprägung 
als  Konjugationsübung  behandelt  werden  können. 

Zur  Kinübung  der  Steigerung  lassen  sich  folgende  Sprech- 
übungen verwerten:  Master:  B.andC.  come  here.  B.  and  C  :  We 
are  leaving  our  seats.  D.:  You  are  leaving  yoar  seals.  All:  They 
are  leaving  their  seats.  B.  and  C. :  We  are  Walking  up  to  the 
master's  desk  etc.  M.:  B.,  walk  round  the  room.  B. :  I  am  Walking 
round  the  room.  M.:  C.  follow  your  friend.  C:  I  am  following 
my  friend.  M.:  B.  walk  faster  than  C.  B. :  /  am  Walking  faster 
thanC.     M  :  B.  walk  more  slowly  than  C.     B. :  /  am  Walking  more 
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slowly  than  C.  M. :  C,  walk  as  fast  as  B.  C:  I  am  Walking  as 
fast  as  B.  M.:  Du  not  walk  so  fast  as  B.  C. :  /  am  not  Walking 
sofastasB.  M. :  Stop  Walking.  B.  and  C. :  We  stop  Walking.  M.:  Go 
back  tu  your  seats.     B.  and  C. :   We  are  going  hack  to  our  seats.*J 

Drei  Schüler  vergleichen  ihre  Größe:  A. :  /  am  as  tall  as  B. 
C:  /  am  taller   than  A.  and   B.     A.    und  B. :   We  are   smaller  than 

C.  We  are  not  so  tall  as  C.  C:  /  am  the  tallest  of  us  all.  — 
Vier  Schüler  treten    vor   die  Klasse.     A.    und    B.  sind    15,    C.    14, 

D.  lö  Jahre  alt.  A.  zu  B. :  /  am  as  uld  as  you;  we  are  of  the 
same  age.  A.  und  B.  zu  C.  sprechend:  You  are  younger  than  we: 
you  are  not  so  olä  as  we :  D.  is  older  than  we.  A.  und  B.  von  D. 
sprechend :  D.  is  the  oldesl  of  all,  C.  is  the  youngest. 

Als  Konjugationsübung  schließt  sich  hieran:  /  am  taller  than 
my  friend,  you  are  taller  than  your  friend,  he  is  taller  than  his 
friend,  und  ebenso  in  der  Mehrzahl. 

Im  Anschluß  an  die  nächste  Umgebung  des  Schülers  sowie 
an  den  Lesestoff  bietet  sich  fortwährend  Gelegenheit,  Sprech- 
übungen anzustellen,  die  zugleich  bestimmte  grammatische  Er- 
scheinungen behandeln  und  deren  Einprägung  mehr  fördern  als  das 
Übersetzen  von  eigens  gemachten  zusammenhangslosen  Einzelsätzen. 
Weitere  Beispiele  hierfür  finden  sich  bei  der  Darstellung  der 
Schreibübungen,  die  ja  im  unmittelbaren  Zusammenhange  mit  den 
Sprechübungen  stehen,  da  sie  nur  das  G  e  s  p  r  0  c  he  n  e  (nicht 
Übersetzte)  schriftlich  wiedergeben. 

Zur  Einübung  von  Aktiv  und  Passiv  giebt  es  kein  geeigneteres 
Mittel  als  das  Gegenüberstellen  beider  in  der  Weise,  daß  der  eine 
Schüler  den  aktiven  Satz,  der  andere  von  ihm  aufgerufene  den 
passiven  Satz  sagt.  Die  verschiedenen  Ausdrucksweisen  nebst 
Wechsel  der  Zeiten  bieten  gleichzeitig  Gelegenheit  zu  einer  nütz- 
lichen Konjugationsübung  (siehe  Anmerk.:  1).**) 

Als  weitere  Sprechübung  empfiehlt  sich  das  Nennen  unregel- 
mäßiger Zeitwörter.  Der  eine  Schüler  sagt  das  Verbum  und  zwar 
zur  gleichzeitigen  Übung  der  Flexion  in  der  dritten  Person  he  sees ; 
der  aufgerufene  Schüler  fährt  fort:  he  saw,  he  has  seen  u.  s.  w. 

Sodann  werden  die  auf  diese  Weise  genannten  und  ge- 
übten unregelmäßigen  Verben  auf  ihr  Vorkommen  hin  geprüft. 
Die  Schüler  geben  Sätze  an,   in   denen   sie  Formen  des  genannten 

•)  An    Stelle    der    umschreibenden    Formen    kann    auch    das  einfache    Präsens 
treten,  also  :  /  walk  round  the  room,  l  go  back  to  my  seat  u.  s.  w. 
••)  S.  S.   ?o  f. 
Waller,  Englisch  nach  dem  Frankfuner  Reformplan.  2 
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Wrbums  kennen  gelernt  hnben.  und  bestimmen  f^'Ieich/.eitig  d;is 
\erbiim ;  z.  B.  der  vSchüler  A.  s.if,'l:  //<•  tcu/irs,  der  ;uiff,'erufene 
Schüler  H.  sagl:  he  tiiuiiht,  fw  has  hiuiiht.  Der  wicdcnini  von  diesem 
gerufene  Schüler  C.  und  andere,  die  sich  im-lden.  j^eben  Sätze  an, 
in  denen  dies  N'erbum  vorkommt,  also  /.  li.  //  u\is  </  cnu-l  ri'liy,ion  they 
tiiUiiht  (they  taucht  \.  Pers    I'Iur.,   J'iätcrilinn  Ind.  Act.  \on  to  teach). 

Im  Anschluß  an  die  aus  dem  durchf;earbeiteten  Sprach- 
stoti  gewonnenen  Sätze  werden  die  behandelten  \'erben  in  selb- 
ständigen Satzbildungen  verwertet,  wobei  mannigfache  (lesichts- 
punkte  verfolgt  werden.  Entweder  kfmnen  es  ganz  beliebige  Sätze 
sein,  oder  es  wird  ein  bestimmter  Cledanke  zu  CIrunde  gelegt,  wie 
es  auch  Mangold  in  seinen  Methodischen  Kragen  des  englischen 
l'nterrichts'  vorschlägt,  indem  er  das  \'erbum  U)  sce  bei  einem 
Ciange  durch  die  Stadt  in  verschiedenen  Zeitformen  praktisch  übt; 
ebenso  läßt  er  to  hiiy  durch  Einkäufe  in  verschiedenen  Läden  ein- 
üben. Der  auf  induktivem  Wege  erworbene  grammatische  (lewinn 
bietet  reiche  Gelegenheit,  solche  die  Schüler  im  hohen  Grade  fesselnde 
Übungen  anzustellen.  Dabei  wird  gewissermaßen  der  ganze  Weg, 
auf  dem  die  grammatische  Erscheinung  zum  Besitztum  der  Schüler 
gemacht  wurde,    in  seinen    einzelnen  Stufen    wieder   durchwandert. 

Nehmen  wir  z.  B.  an,  die  Schüler  haben  den  Unterschied  zwischen 
suine  und  any  erJ<annt,  so  ist  es  eine  gute  Wiederholungsiibung, 
aus  dem  durchgearbeiteten  Sprachstoft  die  den  Schülern  bekannten 
Beispiele  durch  die  entsprechenden  Sätze  belegen  zu  lassen  (siehe 
Anmerk. :  II).*)  Ein  weiterer  Schritt  besteht  dann  darin,  daß  die  Schüler 
im  Anschluß  an  diese  Sätze  selbständige  Satzbildungen  vornehmen, 
indem  sie  denselben  Satz  mit  soine  und  any  zum  Ausdruck  bringen, 
z.  B.   UV  have  seen  so  nie  soläiers ;  we  have  not   seen   any  soldiers. 

Bei  diesen  selbständigen  Satzbiidungen  sind  vor  allen  Dingen 
Sätze  zu  begünstigen,  die  aus  dem  Lehrstoff  anderer  Fächer  oder 
aus  dem  Alltagsleben  des  Schülers  hervorgehen. 

Von  großem  Wert  für  die  Loslösung  der  im  Zusammenhang 
gelernten  Wendungen  und  deren  Übertragung  auf  andere  Ver- 
haltnisse sind  die  Übungen,  in  denen  die  Schüler  den  erworbenen 
Wortschatz  frei  gebrauchen  lernen.  In  Anlehnung  an  die  jedem 
Dialog  folgenden  Erzählungen  gewöhnen  sich  die  Schüler  von  An- 
fang an  an  selbständige  Satzbildungen  und  freuen  sich,  aus  dem 
Dialog  noch  andere  Sätze  herausziehen  zu  können,  die  in  der  dazu 
gehörigen  Erzählung  nicht  enthalten  sind.     Jeder  von  den  Schülern 

•;  S.  S.   }0. 
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gebildete  Satz  wird  gleichzeitig  zur  Fragestellung  benützt  (siehe 
Anmerk. :  III).*)  Der  Schüler  sagt  z.  B. :  To-night  my  cousin  will  arrive 
dt  Hamburg.  Folgende  Fragen  schließen  sich  ohne  weiteres  an: 
Wlw  will  tJ/T/ir?  (Subjektfrage) ;  What  will  my  cuusin  do?  (Prädikat- 
frage); Where  will  he  arrive?  (Ortsfrage);  When  will  he  arrive  at 
Hamburg?  (Zeitfrage).  Um  den  Schüler  an  die  Fragestellung  zu 
gewöhnen,  die  doch  in  der  Unterhaltung  ebenso  häufig  vorkommt 
als  die  Antwort,  sind  solche  Übungen  fortgesetzt  nötig,  wenn  sie 
ja  auch  nicht  bei  jedem  Satze  in  der  eben  genannten  Ausdehnung 
vorzukommen  brauchen. 

Sehr  geeignet  zu  freien  Sprechübungen  unter  den  Schülern 
sind  die  Fragen  über  das  Klassenzimmer  (Benennung,  Zahl,  Farbe 
der  Gegenstände),  weiter  die  eingehende  N'erwertung  der  Zahlen 
bei  der  Besprechung  eines  Modells  der  Wanduhr  mit  t,  Zeigern, 
bei  der  Behandlung  der  Zeiteinteilung,  geschichtlicher  Jahreszahlen, 
Rechenaufgaben. 

Letztere  Übungen  werden  nuht  nur  durch  gegenseitigen  Auf- 
ruf vorgenommen,  sondern  auch  unter  Benutzung  einer  mit  Zahlen 
beschriebenen  Tafel.  Unter  Angabe  der  auszuführenden  Rechnungs- 
art braucht  hier  der  Lehrer  oder  der  ihn  ersetzende  Schüler  nur  auf 
die  betreffenden  Zahlen  zu  deuten,  während  ein  anderer  Schüler 
die  Rechnung  auszuführen  und  ein  dritter  sie  in  Buchstaben  an 
der  anderen  Tafel  niederzuschreiben  hat. 

Sehr  beliebt  ist  bei  den  Schülern  folgende  Übung:  Ein  Schüler 
sagt  ein  beliebiges  Wort,  während  ein  anderer  angiebt,  in  welchem 
Satzzusammenhange  es  vorkommt,  also  ähnlich  wie  oben  bei  Fest- 
stellung unregelmäßiger  Verben.  Das  ist  ein  weit  geeigneteres  und 
sinnreicheres  Mittel,  den  Wortschatz  festzuhalten,  als  das  einfache 
Abfragen  der  Wörter.  So  ruft  der  eine  Schüler:  mystery.  Der 
andere  erwidert:    What  then  was  the  mystery  uf  thuse  stunes? 

Hierbei  zeigt  es  sich  auch  in  ganz  augenfälliger  Weise,  wie 
ganz  anders  sich  solche  Wörter  einprägen,  die  aus  zusammen- 
hängendem SprachstofT  oder  aus  dem  Bereiche  der  unmittelbaren 
und  mittelbaren  Anschauung  entnommen  sind,  als  solche,  die  in 
unzusammenhängenden  Übersetzungssätzen  vorkommen. 

Sehr  beliebt  ist  bei  den  Schülern  ferner  das  gegenseitige  Ab- 
fragen über  Anschauungsbilder,  die  nebst  Karten  und  Plänen  als 
mittelbare  sinnliche  Anschauung  zur  Unterstützung  der  unmittel- 
baren hinzutreten. 

•)  S.  S.  31. 
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Hill  der  Lehrer  ein  Bild  durchf^enommon  nach  einer  genauen 
Kmteilung  des  Clanzen  in  (Iruppen,  die  unter  Mitwirkinif?  der 
Schuler  bestimmt  werden,  so  wird  ein  Schüler  auff^eriilcii,  dor  eine 
Anzahl  von  Fragen  an  seine  Mitschüler  richtet,  oder  die  Schüler 
fragen  sich  in  einer  vorher  bezeichneten  Reihenfolge  gegenseitig  ab.*) 

Ist  das  Bild  nach  den  einzelnen  (Iruppen  besprochen,  so 
werden  von  den  Schülern  besondere  Übungen  angestellt,  die  den 
Sprachstort  nach  verschiedenen  (Gesichtspunkten  anordnen;  so  fragen 
die  Schüler  sich  gegenseitig  nach  den  auf  dem  Bilde  vorkommenden 
Personen,  Tieren.  Pflanzen,  Hausgegenständen,  Tätigkeiten  u.  a.  m. 
Mit  der  freien  Sprachschöpfung  lassen  sich  die  vielseitigsten  gramma- 
tischen Übungen  verbinden,  m  denen  alle  durch  unzusammen- 
hängende Einzelsätze  oft  recht  schwer  zu  behaltenden  Kegeln  bei 
weitem  leichter  und  fester  durch  freie  selbständige  Satzhildungen  der 
Schüler  eingeübt  und  eingeprägt  werden. 

So  ist  die  oben  genannte  Übung  des  Auftindens  von  Sätzen 
und  ihre  Umwandlung  aus  dem  Aktivum  ins  Passivum  am  besten 
am  Bilde  vorzunehmen,  dessen  Betrachtung  den  Schillern  von  selbst 
eine  ganze  Reihe  von  Tätigkeiten  vorführt. 

Da  wir  in  den  Hölzelschen,  oder  besser  noch  in  den 
Hinsehen  Bildern  den  Schülern  die  Natur  in  den  Jahreszeiten 
vorführen,  so  bietersich  hierin  eine  wesentliche  Ergänzung  des  im 
Lehrbuche  enthaltenen  Sprachstofts.  ^Mlerdings  verkenne  ich  nicht, 
daß  Originalwandbilder  aus  England,  die  uns  das  englische  Land- 
leben, die  Abgrenzung  der  Felder  durch  hcägcs  und  Stiles,  die 
charakteristische  Bauart  englischer  Häuser  vorführen,  wesentlich 
vorzuziehen  wären;  derartige  Bilder,  die  sich  für  große  Klassen 
eben  so  gut  wie  die  Hölzelschen  oder  Hirtschen  Bilder  verwerten 
ließen,  sind  noch  nicht  in  gleicher  (iüte  vorhanden.  Wo  wir  aber 
englische  Anschauungsmittel  heranziehen  können,  muß  es  zur  Be- 
lebung und  Vertiefung  des  Unterrichts  geschehen.*'*) 


•)  B«i  }  Reihen  von  Bänken  also  6  Schülern  in  einer  Linie  —  mache  ich 
die  Einteilung,  daü  Nr.  i  und  4,  2  und  s,  ?  und  6  mit  einander  durch  Frage  und 
Antwort  in  Verbindung  treten. 

••;  Die  vielseitige  Verwertung  der  Hölzelschen  Bilder  (mdet  u.  a.  entsprechende 
Behandlung  in : 

K.  A.  Martin  Hartmann:  Üie  Anschauung  im  neusprachlichen  Unter 
rieht.    Wien.     Hölzel. 

P.  Lange:  Beobachtungen  und  Erfahrungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  An 
ichauungsmethode  im  franzosischen  Unterricht.     Wien.     Hölzel. 


Je  mehr  wir  den  Lesestoff  anschaulich  gestalten,  und  durch 
Heranziehung  von  Anschauungsmitteln  beleben,  um  so  schneller 
und  sicherer  ist  der  Erfolg  unserer  Arbeit.  So  haben  wir  im 
Unterricht  in  Anlehnung  an  den  Lesestoff  stets  die  Karte  von 
London  verwertet,  die  das  ganze  Jahr  über  in  der  Klasse  gehangen 
hat,  ferner  die  Wandkarte  von  Groß-Britannien  und  Irland  und 
eine  kleinere  Karte:  «Geographical  Terms  applied  to  a  Map  of 
England^.  Die  im  Sprachstoff  genannten  Sehenswürdigkeiten  Londons 
ließen  sich  fast  alle  durch  größere  oder  kleinere  Bilder  aus  der 
»Viaduct  Photograph  Scries  veranschaulichen.  Die  größeren  Bilder 
werden  in  den  Klassenzimmern  aufgehängt,  die  kleineren  abwech- 
selnd in  den  Anschauungsschränken  ausgestellt  oder  in  der 
Klasse  umher  gezeigt.  Auch  ein  großes  Album  mit  Ansichten 
aus  England,  eine  Sammlung  von  Ansichten  aus  dem  englischen 
Scendistrikt,  sowie  Bilder  aus  der  Cieschichte  Englands  werden 
den  Schülern  gelegentlich  einzeln  vorgeführt  oder  ihnen  auch 
zum  genaueren  Studium  ins  Haus  mitgegeben.  Ein  Epidiascop 
ermöglicht  es  uns  auch,  F-*ostkarten  und  andere  kleinere  Anschauungs- 
bilder vergrößert  wiederzugeben.  Der  im  Lehrbuch  enthaltene 
geschichtliche  Stoff  wurde  belebt  durch  Cassells  Historical  Cartoons 
(große  farbige  Wandbilder)  die  allerdings  in  künstlerischer  Beziehung 
zu  wünschen  übrig  lassen.  Auch  die  sonstigen  für  den  geographisch- 
geschichtlichen Unterricht  gebrauchten  Anschauungsmittel  bieten 
Gelegenheit  zu  Sacherklarungen  und  nutzlichen  Belehrungen  und 
Erweiterung  des  Wissens  und  Könnens. 

Ebenso  wie  die  Schüler  sich  über  ein  Hölzelsches  bezw.  Hirtsches 
Bild  nach  obigem  Verfahren  Fragen  stellen,  geschieht  es  in  gleicher 
Weise  an  dem  Plan  von  London,  an  der  Wandkarte  von  Großbritannien 
und  Irland  und  an  den  einzelnen  Wandkarten  und  I^hotographien, 
wobei  entweder  ein  Schüler  längere  Zeit  fragt  oder  mit  jeder 
Frage  bezw.  Antwort  ein  neuer  Schüler  auftritt. 

Die  vielseitige  Benutzung  dieser  Anschauungsmittel  unter- 
stützt   das  Sprechen    der  Sprache  in  hohem   Grade    und  erleichtert 

A.  V.  Roden:  Die  \'er\vendung  von  Bildern  zu  franz..  und  engl.  Sprechübungen. 
Marburg.     Elwert. 

In  Anbetracht  der  großen  Bedeutung  der  Anschauung  für  den  .Sprachunterricht 
werde  ich  im  zweiten  Teil  des  Buches  eine  Zusammenstellung  englischer  Anschauungs- 
mittel bringen. 

Jedem  Neuphilologen  ist  es  anzuraten,  die  Lebensmittelsammlung  des  Education 
Oftke  des  London  County  Council,  Temple,  zu  besichtigen. 

Die  Viaduct  Photograph  Series  ist  erschienen  in  der  Educational  supply 
Association,  Ltd.,  Holborn  Viaduct  —  einer  Art  Lehrmittelanstalt. 
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d.is  Abfragen  des  Spr.ichstoffs  durch  die  Schiller  {;an/.  außer- 
ordentlich Hierbei  ziehen  diese  vieles  in  den  [Bereich  der  Fie- 
sprechiinp.  das  ihnen  nicht  direkt  durch  den  v(Miie{;enden  Sprach- 
stoff vermittelt  wird,  imd  das  dem  Lehrer  dann  wieder  Veranlassung 
bietet,  auf  »Land   und   Leute     im   l'nterncht  n.iher  ein/,U};ehen.^) 

\'on  der  oben  besprochenen  Keihenbildunf;  autenianderfolj^ender 
Handlungen  auf  ("Irund  der  sinnlichen  Anschauinif,'  erj^ibt  sich 
von  selbst  der  L'berpang  zu  solcher  Keihenbilduni;  auf  (Irund  der 
peistipen  oder  der  inneren  Anschauim^;. 

Wahrend  wir  vorher  die  einzelnen  aufeinanderfol^entlen  Hand 
lunpen  wahrnehmen  und  sie  sprachlich  bezeichnen,  stellen  wir  uns 
jetzt  diese  Handlungen  in  ihrer  geordneten  Aufeinanderfolge  vor 
und  fassen  sie  dann  in  die  entsprechenden  Worte.  So  kann  jede 
der  oben  bezeichneten  Reihen  aus  der  sinnlichen  Wahrnehmung 
in  die  bloße  \'orstellung  übergehen,  wenn  ich  nicht  mehr  die 
emzelnen  Handlungen  ausführen,  sondern  deren  Folge  vor  dem 
geistigen  Auge  vorüberziehen  lasse. 

Auf  diese  ^^ innere  Anschauung  stützt  sich  Kr.  (louiii  in 
seinem  Werke :  -  L '  a  r  t  d  e  n  s  e  i  g  n  e  r  e  t  d  '  e  t  u  d  i  e  r  I  c  s  I  a  n  g u  e  s-« 
2.  Aufl.  F^aris.  Fischbacher*^')  und  in  den  Ausfiihrungen  seiner  Lehre; 
»Langage  obj  ectif "    und      La  iiga  ge  sii  bj  ect  i  f. 

Auch  ohne  Gouins  \'erfahren  in  allen  Lmzelheiten  zu  be- 
folgen, kann    man    den    drundgedanken    seines    Werkes    recht   wohl 

•)  Eine  wie  wertvolle  Förderung  der  Unterricht  durch  solche  Anschauiinf^s- 
mjttcl  erfährt,  und  wie  sehr  \^ir  hier  dem  uns  durch  den  altsprachlichen  Unterricht 
gegebenen  Beispiele  nachzustreben  haben,  hat  FVof.  W.  Schefficr  auf  dem  Karls. 
ruher  Neuphilologentaße  überzeugend  dar^cleRt  in  seinem  Vortrage:  »Bild  und 
Lektüre«  abgedruckt  in  den  »Neueren  .Sprachen«  II,  ,S.  w]  ff.).  Auch  bei  den  Ver- 
handlungen der  weiteren  NeuphilologcntaKC  hat  Scheffler  wertvolle  Krgänzungen 
hierzu  gegeben.  Ferner  sei  hier  auf  den  Katalog  der  Englischen  f^ealienaiisstelhing 
(G.  Fritzsche,  Hamburg)  hingewiesen,  in  dem  die  Anschauungsmittel  zusammengestellt 
sind,  die  F'rof.  [)r.  Wendt  auf  dem  Hamburger  Neuphilologentage  so  verdien.stvoll 
zum  Nutzen  des  neusprachlichen  Unterrichts  gesammelt  und  ausgestellt  hat.  — 
Weitere  Hinweise  auf  Anschauungsmaterial  in  Buch  und  Bild  finden  sich  in  Victors 
»Einführung  in  das  Studium  der  englischen  F^hilologie«  und  in  verschiedenen  Abhand- 
lungen der  »Neueren   Sprachen.« 

••/  Vergl.  auch:  H.  Krön:  »[>ie  Methode  Gouin«  in:  Neuere  Sprachen 
III,  I  ff.  -  H.  P.  Junker:  »Fr.  Gouin  und  seine  Methode  der  Spracherlernung« 
in  den  Berichten  des  Freien  Deutschen  Hochstifts  zu  Frankfurt  a.  M.  XII.  (1896). 
227  (f.  -  Betis  fi  Swan:  »Facts  of  Life«,  sowie  »Psychological  Method  of  teaching 
and  itudying  languages«.  English  Series.  George  Philip  &  Sons.  }2  Fleet  Street 
London  (V,.  C,  G.  Höft:  Englische  Serien  nach  den  Grundsätzen  Gouin's.  Hamburg, 
O.  Meißner. 
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billigen  und  unter  entsprechenden  Änderungen  in  jeden  Sprach- 
unterricht aufnehmen.  Ein  großer  Vorteil  seines  Verfahrens  liegt 
darin,  daß  der  Schüler  sich  den  Verlauf  einer  Reihe  selbst  genau 
vergegenwärtigen,  die  aufeinanderfolgenden  Handlungen  feststellen 
und  in  sprachliches  Gewand  kleiden  muß  und  sich  somit  eine  zu- 
sammenhängende Reihe  von  Worten  und  Sätzen  einprägt,  die 
sich  leicht  in  die  Erinnerung  zurückrufen  lassen. 

Die  bei  den  schriftlichen  Übungen  aufgenommenen  Beispiele 
Gouinscher  Rcihenbildung  zeigen,  wie  der  Schüler  in  der  Dar- 
legung und  sprachlichen  Fassung  der  Einzelhandlungen  eine  auf 
klarer  Disposition  beruhende,  genau  gegliederte  und  geordnete 
wertvolle  sprachliche  Übung  zu  leisten  hat,  die  im  gewissen  Sinne 
zum  Aufsatz  überleitet.  Die  einfache  Aufzählung  der  Handlungen 
wird  durch  eingefügte  Gespräche  in  anregender  Weise  unterbrochen. 
Kur  die  Phantasie  des  Schülers  ist  hier  ein  reicher  Spielraum  ge- 
geben, und  nicht  zu  unterschätzen  ist  das  Interesse,  das  die  Schüler 
an  solchen  Übungen  nehmen,  die  sie  meist  selbständig  herausfinden. 
V^orgänge  des  Alltagslebens,  E3ilder,  Lesestücke  bieten  willkommene 
Gelegenheit,  diese  «innere  Anschauung«  sprachlich  nutzbringend 
zu  verwerten.  Je  mehr  Sprachstoff  gewonnen  ist,  desto  freier  und 
vielseitiger  gestalten  sich  die  Übungen;  und  die  Anregung,  die  der 
Lehrer  den  Schülern  und  diese  sich  gegenseitig  geben,  führt  immer 
wieder  zu  neuen  Übungen,  die  auch  die  Schüler  allmählich  be- 
fähigen, ausgewählte,  bisher  nicht  geübte  Gesprächsgegenstände 
sofort  dialogisch  zu  behandeln  und  sich  in  neue  Situationen  schnell 
hineinzuversetzen.  So  werden  neben  den  nachstehend  verzeichneten 
Übungen  viele  andere  angestellt,  die  eine  Verbindung  des  Gouin- 
schen  mit  dem  allgemeinen  dialogischen  Verfahren  darstellen.  Hier- 
bei ist  Angabe  der  Anfangs-  und  der  Schlußhandlung  erforderlich; 
die  Zwischenhandlungen  füllt  der  Schüler  aus,  und  will  er  mit 
anderen  Schülern  im  Gespräch  in  X'erbindung  treten,  so  ruft  er 
diese  zur  Mitwirkung  auf.  Nehmen  wir  also  an,  ein  Schüler  soll 
in  dieser  Weise  das  Baden  besprechen,  so  stellen  wir  ihm  die 
Anfangshandlung:  Aufbruch  von  zu  Hause,  als  Schlußhandlung: 
Rückkehr  vom  Bade.  Die  dazwischen  liegenden  Handlungen  kann 
er  nun  entweder  im  Gouinschen  Sinne  einzeln  aufzählen,  oder  sie 
durch  geeignete  Gespräche  unterbrechen.  So  führen  die  Schüler 
gern  selbst  neue  Situationen  ein  ;  z.  B.  unterwegs  trifft  er  einen 
Freund,  der  ihn  zum  Bad  begleitet,  im  Bade  unterhält  er  sich  mit 
dem  Schwimmlehrer   oder  mit  Freunden,    beim  Heimweg  begegnet 
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er  seinem  Lehrer,  mit  dem  er  über  das  Rad  eine  Unterhaltiinp 
anknüpft;  oder:  er  schildert  einen  Feiertag:;,  der  reich  an  Krleb- 
nissen  für  ihn  war.  iiiuj  stellt  auch  hier  durch  li.is  ilialogischc  Ver- 
fahren die  X'erbindunj:  mit  aiuleren  Personen  her;  er  bespricht 
Kmkaufe,  die  er  in  der  St.ult  macht,  und  iintcrli.ilt  sich  hierbei 
mit  den  einzelnen  Kaufleuten,  eiie  ihm  Ta^esrrcif;nissc  und  sonstif^e 
Neuipkeiten  mitteilen  u.  a.  m 

F^ietet  sich  hiermit  reiche  (icle^^enheit  zur  Kiiuibuti}^  der  im 
taplichen  Leben  fortwährend  vorkommenden  b'raj^e  und  Antwort. 
so  w  ird  auch  anderseits  das  z  u  s  a  m  m  e  n  h  a  n  '^  v  n  il  e  Sprechen 
nicht  verabsäumt.  Dies  wird  dadurch  gefordert,  d.il)  die  Schüler 
den  Inhalt  der  »Dialogues,  Narratives,  Compositions'-  zusammenzu- 
fassen und  über  das  Wichtigste  stets  zu  berichten  haben ;  ebenso 
müssen  sie  sich  über  ein   Bild  frei  aussprechen  lernen. 

Bei  der  Durcharbeitung  der  Lesestucke  (C.ompositions)  wird 
nicht  nur  die  Wiedererzahlung  des  (jehorteii  und  (lelesenen  und 
dessen  kurze  Zusammenfassung  geübt;  es  finden  auch  im  Anschluf.^ 
hieran  weitere  Besprechungen  statt,  zu  denen  der  vorliegende  Stoff 
gerade  Anlaß  giebt.  Je  mehr  Beziehungen  zur  (Gegenwart  und 
zur  Rrfahrung  des  Schülers  selbst  gefunden  werden,  desto  größer 
wird  das  Interesse,  desto  schneller  und  sicherer  erfolgt  die  Auf- 
nahme des  neuen  Stoffes. 

So  wurde  im  Anschluß  an  ("iomposition  I:  The  K  o  )■  a  I 
Banquet  at  Windsor  Castle^  von  den  verschiedenen  Besuchen 
unseres  Kaisers  bei  der  Königin  Victoria  und  Konig  Edward  VII.  ge- 
sprochen. Weiterhin  bot  uns  ein  F^ild  aus  (".assell's  Coloured 
Historical  Cartoons,  das  das  50jährige  Jubiläum  der  Königin  Victoria 
darstellt,  Veranlassung,  von  der  60.  Jubelfeier  ihrer  Regierung  zu 
reden  und  die  in  den  Fest -Nummern  des  Graphic^  und  der 
>lllustrated  London  News"  enthaltenen  Abbildungen  oder 
etwa  Sir  W  Besant's  großes  Bilderwerk  über  Queen  Victoria  vorzu- 
zeigen und  zu  erörtern,  wodurch  sich  reiche  Anknüpfungen  an  den 
vorher  bereiteten  SprachstofT  ergaben.  Die  an  Composition  I  sich 
anschließende  Conversation  gibt  weitere  fielegenheit,  sich  über  die 
engli.sche  Königsfamilie  und  ihre  verwandtschaftlichen  Beziehungen 
zu  unserem  Herrscherhause  zu  äußern.  Die  jeder  »Ojmposition - 
folgende  »Conversation-  bietet  dem  Lehrer  vielseitige  Hinweise, 
wie  der  in  den  Compositions  erworbene  Wortschatz  unabhängig 
vom  vorliegenden  SprachstofT  auch  auf  ferner  liegende  Gesprächs- 
gegenstände   übertragen    werden    kann.     Mit  Hecht    weist    der  Ver- 
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fasser  u.  a.  auf  den  großen  Nutzen  dieser  im  Zusammenhang  mit 
den  Compositions  stehenden  Übungen  hin  und  empfiehlt  auch 
wichtige  Tagesereignisse  in  den  Rahmen  solcher  Besprechungen  zu 
ziehen.  Letzteres  bietet  eine  große  Anregung  für  die  Schüler  und 
wird  wesentlich  unterstützt  durch  Heranziehung  geeigneter  Bilder 
und  illustrierter  Zeitungen. 

Der  Wert  der  Sprechübungen  wird  besonders  dadurch  erhöht, 
daß  die  Schüler  selbst  Freude  daran  haben,  das  gesprochene  Wort 
zu  verstehen  und  sich  in  dessen  Wendungen  zu  üben.  Die  Scheu, 
die  die  Schüler  empfinden,  sich  in  der  Muttersprache  frei  zu 
äußern,  tritt  viel  weniger  bei  diesem  Sprachbetrieb  hervor,  der  von 
Anfang  an  auf  die  Beherrschung  des  gesprochenen  Wortes  abzielt 
und  durch  mannigfache  IJbungcn  auch  tatsächlich  zu  einer  gewissen 
Gewandtheit  im  (Gebrauche  der  fremden  Sprache  führt.  Die  fort- 
währende Nötigung,  das  Gehörte  und  Gelesene  durch  Kragestellung 
und  Antwort  oder  Nacherzählen  wiederzugeben,  lenkt  die  Auf- 
merksamkeit weit  mehr  auf  den  Inhalt,  als  dies  auf  dem  bisherigen 
Wege  der  Spracherlcrnung  im  allgemeinen  geschieht,  und  die 
Übung,  auch  von  größeren  Lesestücken  das  Wichtigste  heraus- 
zusuchen, den  Stoff  übersichtlich  zu  gliedern,  in  Einheiten  zu  zer- 
legen und  sich  hierüber  kurz  zu  äußern,  oder  einzelne  Punkte  des 
Ganzen  herauszugreifen  und  zu  besprechen,  ist  von  nicht  zu  unter- 
schätzendem Werte  für  die  schnelle  Erfassung  und  sprachliche 
Darstellung  des  Inhalts. 

Je  mehr  wir  den  Schüler  in  der  fremden  Sprache  fest 
halten,  je  weniger  wir  ihn  notigen,  aus  einer  Sprache  in  die  andere 
überzugehen,  um  so  grundlicher  vollzieht  sich  die  Aneignung  des 
Stoffes,  um  so  besser  erfolgt  seine  Wiedergabe,  um  so  schneller 
gewinnt  er  freie  \'erfügung  über  den  bereits  erworbenen  Sprachschatz. 

Mit  den  Sprechübungen,  die  in  freierer  Form  zu  nicht  im 
Lesestoff  enthaltenen  Gesprächstoffen  überleiten,  sind  solche  zu 
vergleichen,  die  von  durchgenommenen  Anschauungsbildern  zu 
bisher  unbekannten  übergehen.  Wie  bei  der  Behandlung  der 
Wandbilder  der  Jahreszeiten  die  Schüler  angeleitet  wurden,  den 
erworbenen  Sprachstoff  auf  die  Besprechung  der  Bilder  innerhalb 
der  gegebenen  Grenzen  zu  übertragen,  so  gilt  das  Gleiche  jetzt 
von  der  Übertragung  auf  die  neuen  Bilder.  Während  aber  im 
ersteren  Falle  eine  große  Zahl  neuer  Ausdrücke  und  Wendungen 
als  Ergänzung  hinzutraten,  kommt  hier  ungefähr  derselbe  Wort- 
vorrat   zur    Verwendung.      Am     einfachsten    erweisen    sich    diese 
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Cbunpen.  wenn  nndere  die  .l.ihros/.citen  d,HstclItMidt>  HiUier  /.iir 
Fksprccluinf:  {^rl.Hif^on;  sclnvieri}^cr  ist  es  schon.  wiMin  \o\\\ix 
neue  Bilder  heh.uulelt  werden,  wie  sie  in  ilcr  Hes^  lireibuiif; 
des  »Stadtbildes  und  des  H.uieriihntes  vorheizen,  Diese  l'hiiiif^eii 
sind  sehr  wertvoll,  da  der  Seluller  hierin  einen  besoiulers  fluten 
Prüfstein  fur  sein  sprachliches  Können  fiiulet  und  ebenso  selbst 
feststellen  lernt,  in  welchen  (lebieten  er  noch  weiteren  Sprachstoff 
{gewinnen  und  {^rundlichere  Ibunj;  erwerben  iiiiil\  um  seine  Aus 
drucksfahif^keit  zu  fordern. 

Inwieweit  der  Schuler  die  Spi.iche  beiierrschl,  /.ci^t  sich 
ferner  darin,  wie  er  den  aus  anderi'ii  rntcrrichtsf;icherii  gewonnenen 
Stoff  in  der  fremden  Sprache  mit  Jen  ihm  vcrtr.iuteii  idiomatischen 
Wendungen  wiederzugeben  weiß. 

Kine  weitere  Übung  seines  Knnncns  besteht  daiin,  daß  er 
einen  vorerzahlten  oder  selbst  gelesenen  deutschen  Stoff  dem 
Inhalt  nach  englisch  wiedergibt,  und  hat  er  dies  gelernt,  so 
durfte  er  auch  so  weit  befähigt  sein,  ein  leichtes  deutsches  Stück 
ins  Knglische  zu  übersetzen.  Letztere  L'bung  gehört  aber  nicht  in 
dies  rnterrichtsverfahren  hinein,  da  ein  fortgesetztes  Übersetzen 
geradezu  hemmend  auf  die  gewohnte  unmittelbare  Kinarbcitung  in 
die  fremde  Sprache  einwirkt.  Ks  kann  also  nur  sp.itcrhin  gelegentlich 
als  Probe,  in  wie  weit  die  direkte  Methode  auch  diese  Übung  ermög- 
licht, angewandt  werden.  Um  deutsch  zu  sprechen  und  das  Ge- 
horte wiederzuerzählen,  brauche  ich  keine  andere  Sprache  zu  Hilfe 
zu  nehmen.  Können  es  unsere  Schüler  nun  in  der  fremden  Sprache 
gerade  so  machen,  sind  sie  gewohnt.  Gehörtes  scharf  zu  erfassen, 
Gesprochenes  und  Gelesenes  zu  verstehen  und  sich  darüber  zu 
äußern,  ganze  Erzählungen  frei  wiederzugeben,  Liigländern  Hede 
und  Antwort  zu  stehen  und  außerdem  auch  deut.schen  Sprachstoff 
in  der  fremden  Sprache  darzustellen,  so  sollte  dies  meines  Er- 
achtens  vollauf  genügen. 


iJie  nachfolgenden  unvorbereiteten  Gespräche  über  Gegen- 
stände aus  dem  täglichen  Leben  wurden  nach  Ostern  1898  in  der 
Obersekunda  (2.  .lahrgang  des  Englischen)  von  je  2  Schülern  frei 
gefuhrt  und  von  einem  meiner  Kollegen  mit  den  beim  schnellen 
Sprechen  gemachten  Kehlern  niedergeschrieben.  Die  Verbesserung 
der  Fehler  erfolgte  zum  Schluß  des  Gesprächs  durch  die  Vor- 
tragenden und  ihre  Mitschüler. 
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I. 
Zwiegespräch   über  das   Frühlingshild   von   Holze  1. 

üood  day,  Sir.  —  Good  dav,  Sir.  Are  you  coming  from  the  mountains?  — 
Yes,  Sir.  1  made  a  large  cxcursion  along  the  mountains  and  Valleys.  It  made  a 
beautiful  impression  on  me  to  regard  your  village  from  the  top  of  the  mountains.  — 
The  inhabitants  of  our  village  are  very  good  peopie  who  love  me  very  much.  You 
are  tired.  I  invite  you  to  my  dinner.  —  Thank  you,  Sir;  but  before  dinner,  will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  show  me  the  Castle  which  is  situated  on  this  hill  ?  —  Of 
course,  Sir,  if  il  is  of  any  interest  for  you.  John,  bring  me  my  hat !  Now,  we 
shall  Start  off.  You  sce  here  the  castie  of  my  ancestors.  They  lived  there  from  the 
sixteenth  Century.  One  of  them  was  a  great  man  and  in  great  favour  at  court. 
I  am  about  to  rebuild  it.  —  Oh,  ils  a  very  good  idea.  It  will  be  very  beautiful. 
Now  let  US  look  at  the  difTerent  rooms  of  the  Castle.  —  Hcre  is  the  chapel.  My 
ancestors  always  had  a  pastor  of  iheir  own.  In  the  morning  the  bells  were  ringing, 
and  how  beautiful  it  was,  when  the  high  mountains  repeated  the  echoes  of  the 
sounds!  -  I  will  start  again.  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  see  you  very  long  with 
me.     -   Ne.\t  timc,   I  shall  havc  more  liinc  to  stay  with  you.     Good  bye,  Sir. 


A  walk  through  Frank  fort. 

Good  morning,  my  dear  friend.  How  do  you  do '  l'm  glad  to  have  met 
you.  1  think,  we  have  time  to  take  a  walk  through  our  town.  -  Have  you  seen 
our  parks.^  —  the  "Palmengarten"  and  the  Zoological  Gardens  ?  We  will  go  there 
and  see  the  (lowers  and  the  animals.  in  the  "F'almengarten"  we  can  see  many  new 
flowers,  we  can  also  go  in  the  Palinhousc  and  sit  down  for  some  minutes.  —  I  have 
read  before  some  time  that  in  the  "f'almengarten"  foot-ball  niatches  take  place.  — 
Yes,  a  week  ago  the.  foot-ball  club  from  Hamburg  came  here  to  play  against  our 
club.  After  some  minutes  our  club  had  made  some  goals,  and  the  club  of  H.  wa. 
beatcn.  Have  you  seen  peopie  playing  }  —  Of  course,  I  play  there  myself.  — 
With  whom  do  you  play  there.'  —  With  my  father  or  with  my  brother.  —  1  think, 
we  shall  go  through  the  town  now.  —  Well.  —  We  are  here  on  the  Opera  place, 
and  there  is  the  monument  of  William  the  First,  our  great  emperor.  —  What  is 
this  house  here.'  —  It's  the  opera  house,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in 
Germany.  Our  emperor  was  also  there  and  saw  some  pieces.  —  I  think,  we  shall 
go  farther  now.  -  We  shall  take  the  train  and  go  to  the  Zeil,  the  largest  street 
of  Fr.  We  see  hcre  a  great  many  peopie  Walking  along.  —  What  wonderfui 
impression  makes  this  building,  the  postoffice !  —  It  was  built  some  years  ago,  and 
in  the  interior  there  is  a  monument  of  our  emperor  too.  —  Let  us  go  on.  What 
is  this  park  there.'  —  It's  the  Zoological  gardens.  Before  the  garden  is  a  promenade, 
and  here  you  see  a  monument.     Let  us  go  into  the  Gardens. 

111. 

Rhi  ne  p].xc  u  rsion. 

Good  morning,  Charles,  how  are  you  t  —  Thank  you.  I  wished  to  take  a 
trip,  but  I  don't  know,  in  which  direction.  —  I  think,  to-day  we  shall  go  to  the 
Rhine.  —  I  am  much  obliged  to  you    that    you    have   invaded    (invited;   me.  —  We 
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Ulli  RO  to  the  Station  now  and  take  tickets.  \\>  shall  start  to  Riidesheim.  where  the 
National  monumfnt  is  and  theo  \ve  shall  cross  the  Rhino  and  dine  at  RinRcn.  — 
Thal"$  a  finf  trip.  We  shall  takc  tickets  third  class  rcliirn  \)o  von  kiiow  the 
price '  —  No,  I  don'i  know  anvthinß  .»hotit  it.  111  ;;()  to  take  the  tickrl^.  111 
RO  into  the  wailinR  room  and  wait  for  von  thcre.  -  Hcre  I  am  returncd  Hcrc 
are  the  tickets;  now  let's  ro  to  the  train,  and  get  into  the  carriaRe.  -  ('.an  \o\i 
teil  me,  what  is  this  village  on  the  Icft  side  f  —  It  is  Ciriesheim.  \Vc  shall  soon 
arrive  at  Main/,  vvhere  \ve  shall  see  the  forts.  Behind  Mainz,  there  are  vincyards, 
which  make  a  beautifnl  iinpression,  when  they  cot  precn.  Oh,  indced,  it's  very 
amusinp  to  see  all  this.  Here  we  are  at  Riidesheim.  Lel's  leave  the  train  and 
eat  somethinR,  and  then  well  ro  to  the  moniiment.  -  Is  the  monument  far  from 
here'  -  No,  it  will  only  take  >o  minutes,  if  we  take  the  train.  which  Roes  from  R.  to 
ihe  monument.  -  (">h  what  beautifui  impression  it  makcs  to  see  the  vineyards  and 
Castles!  —  Of  course,  its  a  wonderfui  sieht,  Init  we  must  go  downward.  Do  you 
know,  who  built  this  wonderfui  monument:  -  It  is  Schilling.  -  F-tegard  the  statue 
of  Germania.  —    Its  a  nice  work. 

iV. 

The  S  p  a  II I  s  h  -  A  in  c  r  i  c  a  n  W  a  r. 

Good  morning.  my  dear  friend.  I  was  ill  for  a  long  time  ;  biit  i  real  in  the 
newspapers  that  a  war  is  going  on  betwccn  the  Spaniards  and  the  Americans.  I  read 
that  a  battle  took  pla«  e  at  Manila.  —  Yes,  the  town  has  been  destroyed.  —  Where 
IS  the  place  that  the  haltle  took  place .''  —  I  don't  exactiy  know.  I  read  that  a 
whole  village  has  been  destroyed.  —  Which  nation  succeeded  t  —  The  Americans 
won  the  battle,  but  the  Spaniards  say  that  only  one  house  has  been  destroyed.  — 
1  see  one  can't  sav  how -things  are.  —  No,  Sir;  but  it  is  true  that  the  Americans 
have  loined  the  cable  from  Spain  with  one  of  their  ships.  —  Do  you  think  that  the 
Americans  or  the  Spaniards  will  win  the  war  P  —  I  think  the  Americans.  —  Why 
do  you  think  so.'  --  I  think  so,  because  the  Americans  have  money,  and  the  Spaniards 
are  poor.    -   Ye>,  if  one  will  fight,  one  wants  very  much  money. 

V. 

A  Trip  to  ih  e  Saa  1  bu  rg. 

Are  you  ready  to  go  out,  Charles  r  —  When  will  our  train  Start  .^  —  it  will 
Start  at  a  quarter  past  2  oclock.  —  It  is  now  2  o'clock ;  we  must  hasten  to  take 
a  cab.    -   Yes,  here  is  one,    let  us  get  in.  Now,    wc    are    in    the   Station.     Let's 

take  our  tickets  for  Homburg.  Here  is  our  train ;  let  iis  get  in.  Only  one 
more  Station,  an  I  well  be  at  Homburg.  —  Here  is  the  Station;  let  us  get  out,  and 
then  well  walk  through  Homburg.  —  Oh,  it  is  very  hol,  and  I  am  sweating  very 
much.  —  We  can  drink  a  bottle  of  Seltzerwater.  —  Let's  go  this  way  to  the 
Saalburg.  Can  you  give  mc  a  description  of  the  Saalburg.''  -  Yes,  Charles,  I  shall 
try  to  give  it  you.  The  Saalburg  is  an  old  Roman  rampart  and  forms  part  of  the 
great  Roman  wall,  calied  "Limes"  which  ran  from  f)ie7,  to  Lorch.  Near  the  l'orta 
Decumana  there  was  a  great  bath,  where  the  soldiers  used  to  bathe.  It  was  a  tohJ 
and  a  bot  one.  Farther  behind  there  is  a  hall,  where  the  soldiers  went  through  their 
practice.  Thcre  are  some  more  buildings,  which  were  rebuilt  in  the  last  years.  The 
four  doors  vou  know  from  the  Latin  lesson.  —   Yes,  I   know  them  very  well. 
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Das  Thema  Queen  Victoria«  wurde  durch  die  Schüler  in 
gegenseitig  abwechselnder  Frage  und  Antwort  mündlich  behandelt 
und  in  gleicher  Weise  wie  No.  1— \'  mit  Fehlern  von  einem 
Kollegen  niedergeschrieben.  Die  Antworten,  die  hier  meist  nur 
kurz  angedeutet  sind,  wurden  im  ganzen  Satze  gegeben. 

VI. 

Queen  \"ictoria. 

(Abgefragt  durch  die  Schüler.! 

When  was  the  Queen  of  England  born  P  She  was  born  in  1819.  —  W'here 
was  she  born  r  She  was  born  in  Kensinglon  Palace.  —  Where  is  Kensington 
Halace  P  In  Kensingion  Gardens.  —  What  are  Kensington  Gardens  P  A  part  of  the 
Hyde  Park.  —  When  did  she  begin  to  reign  r  in  1857-  —  How  old  was  she  when 
she  began  lo  reign?      18  years  old.  —   Who    was   her   husband  r     Albert    the    Good. 

—  Where  did  he  come  from  r  P>om  Germany.  —  From  which  part  of  Germany .' 
From  Coburg.  —  Who  is  now  reigning  in  Coburg?  His  grandson.  —  Why  was 
he  caiied  "the  Good"  ?  Because  he  has  done  much  for  his  country.  —  What 
memorial  have  they  made  (put  up  [vom  Lehrer  gegeben]  in  memory  of  Albert ?• 
The  Albert  memorial.  -  Where  is  the  Albert  memorial  ?  In  Hyde  Park.  —  What 
did  King  Albert  put  up  in  Hyde  Park  '*.  He  got  the  Crystal  Palace  put  up  in  Hyde 
Park.  —   Üoes  the  Queen  always  live  in  London  't     No,  she  has  several  large  Castles. 

—  Where  are  those  Castles .'  One  of  them  is  in  Osborne,  another  in  Windsor,  and 
another  in  Scotland.  Is  Victoria  only  Queen  of  England  '<:  She  is  also  Empress 
uf  India.  —  Has  the  Queen  got  children  r  Yes.  -  Whom  did  she  entertaiii  in 
Windsor  Castle'  Our  emperor  in  September  i8;2.  —  What  German  prince  went 
last  to  see  her  in  Osborne  Castle  '  Prince  Henry.  —  On  what  occasion .-'  On  his 
voyage  to  China.  —  For  what  purpose  did  he  go  to  China  '<:  He  went  there  in 
order  to  settle  quarreis  with  the  Chinese  and  to  take  possession  of  Kiautschou.  — 
Where  is  Prince  Henry  now  ':  At  Peking.  -  To  whom  did  he  pay  a  visit  there  '. 
To  the  Emperor  of  China.  -  What  do  the  Chinese  call  their  emperor?  The  son 
of  the  sun.  —  What  is  his  name  -  I  don't  know.  -  What  jubilee  did  the  Queen 
celebrate  in  1887?  She  celebrated  the  tiftieth  anniversary  of  her  reign.  —  Where 
did  it  take  place?  In  Westniinster  Abbey.  —  What  is  Westminster  Abbey  ?  It 
is  a  big  church  in  which  famous  men  are  buried.  —  Do  you  know  a  celebrated 
man,  who  died  some  days  ago  and  who  will  probably  be  buried  there'  Gladstone, 
one  of  the  greatest  ministers  of  England.  —  When  was  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  Queen's  reign?     in   1897.  —   Do  the  English  love  their  Queen  ?     Yes,  very  much. 

—  In  which  poem  is  the  Queen  celebrated?  In  the  National  .Anthem.  —  How  does 
it  begin?     "God  save  our  gracious  Queen!" 

Weiteren  wertvollen  Sprechstott  liefert  das  »Supplement«,  das 
nach  der  Durchnahme  der  >Sketches«  zu  Sprechübungen  heran- 
zuziehen ist.     (zunächst  etwa   1 — 25.) 


A  n  m  er  kii  n  i:i'n  /u  Soitr   17  bis   iq. 


In  Kr^anzuiifi  unserer  Aiisfilhrun^en  /ii  Si-itc  17  iq 
jjeben  wir  im  Nachstehenden  einige  Proben.  Wenn  wir  in 
diesen  Krläuterunj^en  auf  Kin/.elsütze  zurückkommen,  so  sind  diese 
doch  wesentlich  verschieden  von  den  Kinzelsätzen  der  alten 
Methode.  Letztere  werden  dem  Schüler  ohne  inneren  Zusammen- 
hang zum  Übersetzen  vorgelegt,  erstere  findet  er  entweder 
aus  dem  inhaltlich  bereits  vertraut  gewordenen  Sprachstorte 
heraus,  oder  er  bildet  sie  in  Anlehnung  an  diesen  selb 
ständig  auf  Grund  bestimmter  Angaben,  zur  Krkl.irung  und  Ein- 
übung gewisser  grammatischer  Gesetze. 


1. 

I.  a"»  My  friend  calls  me.  b)  I  am  calied  by  my  friend.  2.  a)  Did  your 
fncnd  call  you.'  bi  Were  you  calied  by  your  friend.''  ?.  a)  His  friend  hasn't  calied 
him.  b  Me  hasn't  been  calied  by  his  friend.  4.  a)  Hadn't  her  friend  calied  herP 
b)  Hadn't  she  been  calied  by  her  friend.'  s-  a)  Our  friends  will  call  us.  b)  We 
shall  be  calied  by  our  friends.  6.  a)  Will  your  friends  have  calied  you.''  b)  Shall 
you  have  been  calied  by  your  friends?  7.  a)  Their  friends  wouldn't  call  them. 
bi  They  wouldn't  be  calied  by  their  friends.  8.  a)  Wouldn't  iheir  friends  have 
calied  them'     b)  Wouldn't  thev  have  been  calied  by  their  friends' 


Mr.  Parker  rings  the  bell.  The  bell  is  rung  by  Mr.  Parker.  —  Did  Tim's 
eider  brother  row  a  boat  in  the  Summer  Racesr'  Was  the  boat  rowed  in  the 
Summer  Races  by  Tim's  eider  brotlierr  -  Jackson  hasn't  forgotten  his  copybook. 
The  copybook  hasn't  been  forgotten  by  Jackson.  Had  not  the  girl  spread  out 
her  apron'  Had  not  the  apron  been  spread  out  by  the  girl.''  The  boys  will  see 
the  ships.  The  ships  will  be  seen  by  the  boys.  —  Will  the  master  have  calied  over 
the  boys'  names'  -  Will  the  boys'  names  have  been  calied  over  by  the  master.''  —  The 
vine-dresser  would  not  put  the  grapes  in  baskets.  -  The  grapes  would  not  be  put  in 
baskels  by  the  vine-dresser.  —  Wouldn't  the  boys  have  shut  the  window.'  —  Wouldn't 
the  Window  have  been  shut  by  the  boys.'' 


M. 
Mr.  Evans  is  going  to  lake  wme  of  the  boys  to  town.    —    I  have  got    sorne- 
thing  to   teil    you.    —    I  hope  we  shall    have   iome  sport   and  get    iome   fine  fish.  — 
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Some  of  the  ships  are  stick ing  fast  in  the  mud.  —  After  some  time  they  are  going 
to  begin  their  lessons.  —  The  boys  have  not  any  lessons  in  this  afternoon.  —  \Ve 
have  not  jny  appetite  left  for  supper.  —  Have  you  got  anything  to  do  this  afternoon  ? 
—  We  tried  with  our  big  hooks,  but  did  not  get  any  (fish).  Have  you  seen  my 
reel  jnywheref 


III. 

Fragen  aus  Sketch  XII. 

Who  has  written  the  letter?  What  does  he  write  about  the  holidays?  Which 
date  was  itr  In  which  language  has  he  done  better,  in  Latin  or  in  Greek?  Why 
was  he  top  in  History  and  Geography?  With  whom  are  the  boys  going  to  Enfield '• 
Whüse  sister  will  they  meet ''  What  is  the  name  of  the  captain,  who  is  going  out 
with  his  regiment  to  Bermuda? 


Fragen  nach  den  einzelnen  Satzteilen  aus  Comp.  \\. 

Subjekt:  Among  the  seven  Knghsh  kingdoms  Wtssex  became  the  leading 
State.  Whicli  became  the  leading  State r  King  Alfred  will  always  be  known  to  history 
by  his  well    deserved    title  of    "the  Great".      Who    will  always    be    known    to    history 

Objekt:  King  Alfred  brouglit  Ujnn'd  men  from  abroad  to  teach  his  people. 
Whom  did  king  Alfred  bring  from  abroad  to  teach  his  people  r  Alfred  turned  away 
all  pMtuil  judoti.     Whom  did  Alfred  turn  away? 

Umstand  des  Ortes:  At  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion  Alfred  was  ob- 
liged  to  hide  for  a  time  m  the  nhind  of  Athelney.  Where  was  Alfred  obliged  to  hide 
for  a  time?  The  king  lived  there  in  the  house  of  j  cowherd.  Where  did  the  king 
live  there? 

Umstand  der  Zeit:  Whenever  he  feit  ud,  he  was  comforted  by  singing 
the  Psalms.     When  did   he  sing  the  Psalms ?• 


IV. 

Das  Lesen. 


Mit  der  f^rüiidlKhen  W'r.irboitun^  des  SpriulistoHes  durch  das 
Sprechen  der  Sprache  ^eht  ein  laiitreines,  llielkMides  Lesen  Hand 
in  Hand.  Was  der  Schiller  sprechen  {gelernt  hat,  wird  er  auch 
sinngeniilÜ  zu  lesen  vernin^eii,  xoraus^eset/.t  natürlich,  daß  die  V'er- 
bindunj?  des  Schriftbildes  mit  dem  l.authilde  ^eiulf^end  geübt  worden 
ist.  Im  Anfang  werden  die  Sprechiibiingen  um  so  leichter  gleich- 
zeitig zu  Leseübungen  verwendet  werden  kiHinen.  wenn  dasselbe 
lautliche  Prinzip  in  ihnen  zur  Anwendung  kommt,  wenn  also  der 
Laut  durch  das  entsprechende  Lautzeichen  ausgelöst  wird.  Da  nun 
andererseits  aus  dem  Lautzeichen  nach  einiger  Übung  der  Laut  er- 
schlossen werden  kann,  so  erhellt  es,  wie  leicht  das  Lesen  des 
Knglischen  auch  ohne  vorherige  längere  Sprechübungen  werden 
muß,  wenn  eben  diesem  Anfangsunterricht  rein  lautliche  Texte  zu 
(irunde  gelegt  werden.  Hei  der  großen  Abweichung  zwischeti  Laut 
und  Schrift  läßt  sich  durch  deren  graphische  Darstellung  die  lebende 
Sprache  viel  gründlicher  und  schneller  einprägen,  als  wenn  von 
Anfang  an  die  gewöhnliche  Orthographie  vorliegt,  die  dem  fließenden, 
lautreinen  Lesen  so  viele  Schwierigkeiten  entgegenstellt.  Die  zahl- 
losen Fehler,  die  so  oft  beim  Lesen  von  Texten  in  englischer  Ortho- 
graphie gemacht  werden,  beruhen  ja  nicht  immer  auf  der  Unfähig- 
keit des  Schülers,  die  englischen  Laute  hervorzubringen,  sondern 
auf  der  durch  die  Kntwicklung  der  Sprache  entstandenen  großen 
Kluft  zwischen  Aussprache  und  Schrift,  deren  Übertragung  in  die 
gesprochene  Sprache  eben  zu  vielen  Irrtümern  Anlaß  gibt. 

Indem  ich  hier  auf  die  Auseinandersetzungen  im  Anfang  der 
Abhandlungen  verweise,  möchte  ich  nur  noch  hervorheben,  wie  wert- 
voll gerade  für  den  späteren  Beginn  des  Knglischen  ein  längerer 
Gebrauch  von  Lauttexten  wäre,  die  ein  viel  schnelleres  Vorwärts- 
kommen ermöglichen,  als  es  beim  ausschließlichen  (Gebrauch  von 
orthographischen  Texten  irgendwie  möglich  ist.  Natürlich  lernt  ja 
der  Schüler  auch  ziemlich  schnell  aus  der  Schrift  auf  den  Laut 
schließen,  insoweit  eben  im  Knglischen  solche  Schlüs.se  überhaupt 
mit  Sicherheit  zu  ziehen  sind;  es  bleiben  aber  trotzdem  noch  so 
viele  Unregelmäßigkeiten  übrig,  daß  Irrtümer  unvermeidlich  sind, 
auch  selbst  wenn  der  Lehrer    den  orthographischen  Text  genügend 


durchgenommen  zu  haben  glaubt.  So  könnten  viele  Fehler  ver- 
hütet werden,  wenn  zunächst  jeder  Text  in  Lautschrift  eingeübt 
würde,  ehe  der  Übergang  zur  herkömmlichen  Orthographie  erfolgte. 
Daß  der  Fortschritt  bei  weitem  schneller  nach  diesem  Verfahren 
stattfindet,  unterliegt  keinem  Zweifel,  da  sich  dann  die  Aufmerk- 
samkeit viel  gründlicher  der  Erfassung  des  Inhalts  zuwenden  kann, 
und  da  auch  die  dem  Lesen  von  Te.xten  in  gewöhnlicher  Ortho- 
graphie sonst  vorausgehende  längere  mündliche  Verarbeitung  beim 
Lesen  von  Lautte.xten  erheblich  abgekürzt  zu  werden  vermag. 

Es  wäre  daher  für  alle,  die  Versuche  in  dieser  Richtung 
machen  wollen,  dringend  zu  wünschen,  daß  der  Verfasser  den 
Sprachstotf  in  einem  gesonderten  Heft  in  Lautschrift  herausgäbe, 
deren  Grundlage  ja  schon  in  der  Lautbezeichnung  der  Einzelworte 
vorliegt.  Es  bleibt  aber  ein  großer  Unterschied,  ob  ich  das  Wort 
im  einzelnen  nach  seiner  Aussprachebezeichnung,  oder  im  Zusammen 
hang  im  Fluß  der  Rede  vorfinde,  wo  es  auch  nach  der  Bedeutung, 
die  ihm  dort  zugewiesen  ist,  gelegentlich  Änderungen  in  der  Aus- 
sprache erleidet. 

Für  das  Lesen  der  Te.xte  emptiehlt  es  sich,  auch  bei  voran- 
gegangener mündlicher  Verarbeitung  das  Ganze  in  Sprachtakte  ein- 
teilen zu  lassen,  welche  die  Schüler  unter  Leitung  des  Lehrers 
herauszufinden  haben.  Zunächst  werden  mehr  Pausen  anzuwenden 
sein;  allmählich  mit  fortschreitender  Übung  im  schnelleren,  fließen- 
den Lesen  werden  sich  die  Pausen  verringern,  ja  manche  ganz 
in  Wegfall  kommen.  Wichtig  aber  bleibt  es,  stets  darauf  zu 
achten,  daß  nach  jedem  Satz  längere  Pausen  eintreten,  die  das 
Ganze  scharf  gliedern  und  somit  auch  dem  Hörer  bei  geschlossenem 
Buch  gestatten,  den  Inhalt  schnell  zu  überschauen  und  klar  zu 
erfassen.  Das  Einteilen  der  Atemgruppen,  das  im  deutschen  An- 
fangsunterricht schon  sorgfältig  geübt  werden  müßte,  ist  hier  von 
der  größten  Bedeutung,  und  bei  der  Durchnahme  des  Vortrags  von 
Gedichten  ist  ganz  besonders  auf  das  geschickte  Vorteilen  der  Pausen 
Wert  zu  legen. 

Sinngemäßes,  lautreines,  deutliches,  scharf 
artikuliertes,  schönes  Lesen  muß  auf  jeden  Fall  erstrebt 
werden,  sei  es  nun,  daß  es  sich  auf  längere  oder  kürzere  voraus- 
gegangene mündliche  Verarbeitung  stützt,  oder  daß  es  unmittelbar 
aus  dem  Buche  erfolgt.  Bei  größerer  Übung  im  Sprechen  und 
Lesen  ist  aber  stets  auf  die  Eigenart  des  Englischen  zu  achten,  die 
darin  besteht,  daß  nur  die  sinnbetonten  Wörter  klar  und  langsam 
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ausgesprochen  werden,  w.ihrend  die  begleitenden  Füllwörter  sich  im 
schnellen  Fluli  der  Hede,  i;i  oft  nur  andeutend,  anschließen.  So 
dürfen  wir  die  /.ahlreichen,  sat/.verkürzten  Formen,  die  der  Kng- 
hUnder  dauernd  selbst  ni  feierlicher  Hede  anwendet,  unseren  Schülern 
nicht  vorenthalten;  sie  sind  ein  charakteristisches  Zeichen  der  eng- 
lischen Sprache.  Der  Ausl.'inder,  der  beim  Sprechen  des  Englischen 
diese  Eigenart  der  englischen  Sprache  unberücksichtigt  läßt,  indem 
er  alle  Formen  gleichmäßig  voll  ausspricht,  fällt  dem  Engländer 
sofort  auf.  sein  Englisch  ist  ihm  fremdartig  Auch  hier  leistet  das 
Studium  von  Lauttexten,  die  uns  mit  dein  Fluß  der  Hede  vertraut 
machen,  große  Dienste.*) 

Bei  der  Nachahmung  des  englischen  Tonfalls  ist  zu  beachten, 
daß  die  musikalischen  Hoch-  und  Tieftöne  viel  größere  Intervalle 
aufweisen  als  im  Deutschen.  Die  Aneignung  eines  völlig  natürlichen 
englischen  Tonfalls  bezw.  das  Lehren  desselben  begegnet  allerdings 
großen  Schwierigkeiten.  Doch  leisten  uns  außer  dem  Vorbild  des 
Lehrers  jetzt  gerade  nach  dieser  Hichtung  der  Phonograph  und  das 
Grammophon  gute  Dienste.  Die  von  Engländern  besprochenen 
Platten  geben  uns  mit  ihrer  Aussprache  zugleich  den  charakteristischen 
englischen  Tonfall  wieder,  den  wir  uns  in  seiner  Abweichung  vom 
deutschen  Tonfall  auf  dem  Apparat  immer  wieder  vorführen,  und 
damit  besser  nachahmen  können. 

Da  viele  Schüler  auch  in  der  Muttersprache  zu  leisem, 
undeutlichem  Sprechen  neigen,  so  haben  wir  diese  ganz  be- 
besonders  zu  beachten  und  müssen  sie  von  Anfang  an  in  Gruppen 
vereinigen,  die  unter  Leitung  des  Lehrers  besondere  Übungen  an- 
zustellen haben,  bei  denen  auf  straffe,  energische  Artikulation  ganz 
außerordentlich  Bedacht  zu  nehmen  ist.  Geschieht  dies  nicht  von 
Anfang  an  mit  allem  Ernst,  so  werden  diese  gewohnheitsmäßigen 
Leisesprecher  niemals  richtig  aussprechen  lernen. 

Das  Lesen  darf  nicht  zu  sehr  hinter  dem  Sprechen  zurück- 
treten; es  wird  aber  im  Anfangsunterricht  meist  erst  nach 
der  mündlichen  Durcharbeitung  eintreten  und  wird  um  so  besser 
von  statten  gehen,  je  mehr  der  Sprachstoff  schon  vorher  zum 
Gegenstand  der  mündlichen  Übung  gemacht  worden  ist.  Um  aber 
zu  vermeiden,  daß  der  Schüler  das  ihm  im  Ohr  Liegende  ganz 
einfach  auswendig  hersagt  und  dem  Schriftbilde  seine  Aufmerksam- 
keit nur  oberflächlich  zuwendet,    empfiehlt  es   sich,   das   Schriftbild 
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im  Anfangsunterricht  zunächst  einmal  an  der  Tafel  zu  entwickeln, 
das  Ganze  in  Atemgruppen  einzuteilen  und  dann  einzeln  und  im 
Chor  lesen  zu  lassen.  Darauf  wird  das  Buch  geöffnet.  Das  Lesen 
erfolgt  teils  bei  geschlossenem,  teils  bei  geöffnetem  Buche;  im 
ersteren  Falle  ist  es  für  den  Schüler,  der  —  vor  der  Klasse  stehend 
—  vorliest,  als  Leseübung,  für  die  Klasse  als  Gehörübung  aufzu- 
fassen ;  im  letzteren  Falle  ist  es  eine  Leseübung,  die  teils  einzeln, 
teils  im  Chore  von  der  ganzen  Klasse  ausgeführt  wird.  Das  Chor- 
lesen ist  bei  großen  Klassen,  in  denen  die  einzelnen  Schüler  nicht 
oft  genug  zum  Lesen  und  Sprechen  an  die  Reihe  kommen  können, 
nicht  zu  entbehren.  Geschieht  es  in  einer  mittleren  Stimmlage,  so 
fallen  die  dabei  gemachten  Fehler  sowohl  dem  Lehrer  wie  den 
Schülern  nach  einiger  Übung  deutlich  auf,  und  ihre  Berichtigung 
erfolgt  dann  entweder  durch  die  betreffenden  Schüler  selbst  oder 
durch  ihre  Mitschüler. 

Für  die  Prüfung  der  Aufmerksamkeit  der  ganzen  Klasse  ist 
es  von  hohem  Werte,  mitten  im  Chorlesen  einzelne  Schüler  auf- 
zurufen und  fortfahren  zu  lassen.  Sowohl  beim  Einzellesen  wie 
beim  Chorlesen  erfolgt  die  Verbesserung  nach  Schluß  eines  Sinn- 
ganzen, das  im  Anfang  kleiner,  später  größer  bemessen  sein  wird. 
Nach  jedem  Abschnitt  haben  die  Mitschüler  ohne  weitere  Auffor- 
derung des  Lehrers  die  Fehler  festzustellen,  wobei  der  Lesende  die 
sich  meldenden  Schüler  selbst  aufruft  und  ihre  Verbesserungen 
zur  eigenen  Übung  nochmals  wiedergibt.  Auch  erweist  es  sich 
als  vorteilhaft,  während  dieser  Verbesserungen  einen  Schüler  an  die 
Lauttafel  treten  und  die  lautlichen  Fehler  an  dieser  erläutern  zu  lassen 

Während  beim  Verbessern  die  nochmalige  Aussprache  des 
Falschen  streng  vermieden  werden  muß,  kann  hier,  wenn  z.  B. 
eine  Verwechselung  von  Vokalen  oder  stimmlosen  und  stimmhaften 
Konsonanten  vorliegt,  recht  wohl  eine  Gegenüberstellung  des  falsch 
gesprochenen  und  des  richtigen  Lautes  zur  besseren  Unterscheidung 
und  Hervorhebung  erfolgen.  Neben  dieser  gelegentlichen  Auf- 
klärung von  Fehlern  an  der  Lauttafel  empfiehlt  es  sich  als  noch 
wirksameres  Mittel,  Wörter  mit  demselben  Laut  aufsuchen  zu  lassen, 
also  etwa  bei  caught:  saw,  law,  awe,  call,  fall,  ball,  usw.  oder 
Gegenüberstellung  stimmhafter  und  stimmloser  Laute  in  Wörtern 
wie  house  —  houses ;  rice  —  rise ;  race  —  raise.  Das  fällt  ins  Ohr 
und  stärkt  das  akustische  Gedächtnis. 

Dazu  käme  dann  die  Gegenprobe:  Wörter  mit  derselben 
Schreibung,  aber  verschiedener  Aussprache:  z.  B.  knew,  blew, 
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(dazu  Nue):  lau^h.  Uuiiht:  cnuuiifi.  citu^h.  toui^h.  houi^h,  hrouiiht.  tfiou^/i, 
throui^h  u.  a.  m  Als  Fehler  sind  neben  der  Aussprache  jedesmal 
falsche  Beionunt,',  Stottern  und  Unterbrechen  an  unrechter  Stelle 
besonders  hervorzuheben 

Da  der  Schüler  dazu  neif^t.  die  beim  Lesen  und  Sprechen 
gemachten  Fehler  geringer  anzuschlagen  als  Schreibfehler,  so  emp- 
fiehlt es  sich  auch,  gelegentlich  die  Zahl  der  Fehler  an  der  Tafel 
vermerken  und  ihm  so  seine  Nachlässigkeiten  augenfällig  vorführen 
zu  lassen.  Die  Aufmerksamkeit,  die  wir  der  \'erbesserung  schrift- 
licher Fehler  im  allgemeinen  zuwenden,  gebührt  ebenso  den  Sprech- 
und  Lesefehlern;  und  jede  Vernachlässigung  in  dieser  Hinsicht  muß 
gerade  so  schwer  getadelt  werden,  als  dies  beim  Schreiben  der  Fall 
ist.  Wird  hier  der  Schüler  gelegentlich  zu  Abschriften  des  Ganzen 
veranlaßt,  so  muti  der  Schüler,  der  schlecht  und  fehlerhaft  liest, 
ebenso  für  die  nächste  Stunde  nochmals  zum  Lesen  vor  der  ganzen 
Klasse  herangezogen  werden.  Nur  durch  gleichmäßig  strenge  Be- 
achtung eines  guten  Lesens  werden  die  Schüler  daran  gewöhnt,  in 
der  gewissenhaften  Vorbereitung  hierfür  zu  Hause  eine  wichtige 
Schulaufgabe  zu  erblicken.  Hält  der  Lehrer  nicht  sorgsam  genug 
hierauf,  so  sinkt  dieser  Teil  der  Hausarbeit,  der  der  wichtigste 
sein  sollte,  zum  unwesentlichsten  herab,  und  damit  geht  dann  auch 
die  Vernachlässigung  der  Schrift  Hand  in  Hand.  Denn  je  sorg- 
fältiger der  Schüler  sich  im  Aussprechen  übt,  je  genauer  und 
gründlicher  er  die  Leseübung  wiederholt  laut  vornimmt,  desto  mehr 
Stützen  erhält  er  auch  für  die  schriftliche  Darstellung.  Außerdem 
sei  auch  hier  auf  den  Nutzen  hingewiesen,  den  die  Muttersprache 
selbst  durch  eine  derartige  Handhabung  der  fremden  Sprache 
mittelbar  gewinnt. 

Über  die  Behandlung  des  Sprachstoffes  als  Sprech  st  off  ist 
schon  eingehend  berichtet  und  dabei  auch  auf  das  Lesen  hinge- 
wiesen worden.  In  diesem  Zusammenhange  mögen  zur  Krgänzung 
noch  folgende  Angaben  dienen: 

Die  Durcharbeitung  neuen  Sprachstofts  erfolgt  zumeist  bei  ge- 
schlossenem Buch.  Der  Lehrer  trägt  zunächst  Satz  für  Satz  vor 
und  stellt  fest,  was  die  Schüler  aus  dem  früheren  Sprachstoft  be- 
reits wissen.  Dieser  schon  bekannte  Sprachstoff  wird  in  dem  Zu- 
sammenhang, in  dem  er  zuerst  vorgekommen  ist,  in  Erinnerung  ge- 
bracht, und  die  unbekannten  Wörter  und  Wendungen  werden  in 
oben  ausgeführtem  Sinne  durch  die  fremde  Sprache,  durch  unmittel- 
bare Anschauung,    Handlung,  Skizze  an   der   Wandtafel,  Bild    oder 
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Geste  sowie  aus  dem  Zusammhang  des  Satzes  und  durch  Hinweis 
auf  sinn-  und  formverwandte  Wörter,  die  dem  Schüler  bereits 
bekannt  sind,  verdeutlicht.  Wo  dies  nicht  ausreicht,  tritt  die 
Muttersprache  zur  Erklärung  ein,  z.  B.  bei  Namen  von  Tieren, 
Pflanzen,  Steinen,  Eigennamen.  Durch  Frage  und  Antwort  werden 
die  neuen  Ausdrücke  im  Zusammenhang  mit  den  bekannten  ein- 
geübt und  verarbeitet,  und  so  erfolgt  das  Lesen  erst,  wenn  in  dieser 
Weise  ein  Abschnitt  durchgearbeitet  worden  ist.  Die  Schüler  öffnen 
dann  das  Buch,  und  nun  liest  der  Lehrer  den  Text  langsam  und 
ausdrucksvoll  vor;  alsdann  folgt  wiederholtes  Lesen  der  Schüler, 
wobei  sich  die  Aufmerksamkeit  insbesondere  auf  die  Wörter  lenkt, 
deren  Schriftbild  vom  Lautbild  erheblich  abweicht  und  so  zu 
falscher  Aussprache  Anlaß  gibt.  Die  häusliche  \'orbereitung  oder 
Wiederholung  erfolgt  in  dem  Sinne,  daß  der  Schüler  das  be- 
treffende Stück  inhaltlich  durchdringt,  sich  übt,  auf  Fragen  die  ent- 
sprechende Antwort  zu  geben,  die  neuen  Ausdrücke  durch  be- 
kannte zu  erklären,  das  Ganze  mit  richtiger  Aussprache  sinngemäß 
vorzulesen  und  auch  ins  Deutsche  zu  übertragen.  Eine  sorgfältige 
Übertragung  ins  Deutsche  wird  regelmäßig  dann  erfolgen,  wenn 
an  dem  Stoffe  grammatische  Übungen  und  \'ergleiche  mit  der  Mutter- 
sprache angestellt  werden. 

Bei  der  zweiten  Wiederholung  erfolgt  die  freie  Inhaltsangabe, 
das  Abfragen  des  Inhalts  durch  die  Schüler  und  die  Feststellung, 
in  weichem  Zusammenhange  die  neuen  Ausdrücke  und  Wendungen 
gelernt  worden  sind,  und  wie  sie  durch  andere  schon  bekannte 
Ausdrücke  ersetzt  werden  können.  Daran  schließen  sich  weitere 
Besprechungen  über  Inhalt  und  Form.  Außerdem  muß  der  Schüler 
das  derartig  Durchgearbeitete  in  der  Form  von  Fragen  und  Ant- 
worten oder  als  kurze  Zusammenfassung  des  Inhalts  an  die  Wand- 
tafel schreiben  können,  sich  also  auch  mit  der  Orthographie  zu 
Hause  genauer  vertraut  gemacht  haben. 

ist  der  Schüler  schon  weiter  vorgeschritten,  so  wird  dieses 
Verfahren  manche  Abänderungen  zulassen.  Anstatt  die  bekannten 
Wörter  anzugeben,  wird  sich  der  Schüler  bemühen,  das  ihm  un- 
bekannt Gebliebene  herauszuschälen  und  hierbei  zu  zeigen,  wie 
weit  er  aus  den  aufeinanderfolgenden  Schallgruppen  unbekannte 
Einzelwörter  loszulösen  vermag.  Diese  werden  dann  wie  oben 
erklärt  und  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  bekannten  Sprachstoff  ver- 
arbeitet und  zum  festen  Besitz  des  Schülers  gemacht.  Der  Lehrer 
wird  auch  dann   in  der   Lage  sein,    der  Durchnahme   im  einzelnen 
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eine    kurze    Inhalts.inpahe   mit    den    erforderlichen   Sacherklariingen 
vorausgehen  und  diese  von  den  vSchUlern  wiederholen  zu  lassen. 

Je  weiter  wir  fortschreiten,  desto  mehr  Sprachstotf  laßt  sich 
in  einer  Stunde  bewältigen,  und  um  so  mehr  wachst  die  Fähig- 
keit, einen  gre'ißeren  vorgelesenen  oder  \orgetragenen  Abschnitt 
schnell  zu  erfassen  und  das  X'erstandnis  durch  sofortige  Wieder- 
gabe des  Inhalts,  sowie  durch  Zerlegung  in  Frage  und  Antwort  zu 
beweisen  und  die  gegebenen  Wort  und  Sacherklärungen  in  der 
fremden  Sprache  zu  wiederholen.  Bei  leichtem,  durchsichtigem 
Stoff  muß  schließlich  einmaliges  Vortragen  genügen,  um  den 
Schüler  zu  dessen  Wiedergabe  in  der  fremden  Sprache  zu  befähigen, 
wobei  er  zugleich  nachzuweisen  hat,  inwieweit  er  die  in  ihm  er- 
weckten \'orstellungen  in  den  ihm  schon  geläufigen  Sprachschatz 
einzukleiden  und  für  den  einen  Ausdruck  andere  einzusetzen  ver- 
mag. Nach  derartiger  mündlicher  Vorbereitung  wird  das  Lesen  um 
so  weniger  Schwierigkeiten  verursachen  und  dann  auch  ohne  Vor- 
lesen des  Lehrers  sofort  durch  die  Schüler  erfolgen  können.  Die 
Wiederholung  in  der  folgenden  Stunde  wird  in  solchem  Falle  alles 
umfassen,  was  oben  auf  zwei  bis  drei  Stunden  verteilt  war.  Hier- 
bei empfiehlt  es  sich,  anstatt  des  Erzählens  und  Abfragens  des 
Inhalts  durch  mehrere  Schüler,  diese  Übung  oft  nur  einem  zu  über- 
tragen, der  dann  an  Stelle  des  Lehrers  vor  der  Klasse  steht,  in 
seiner  eigenen  Leistung  aber  wieder  von  seinen  Mitschülern  und 
dem  Lehrer  überwacht  wird. 

\'on  großem  Wert  ist  es  hierbei,  daß  das  benützte  Lehrbuch 
im  allgemeinen  den  firundsatz  befolgt,  daß  wie  beim  Sprechen 
im  Alltagsleben  dieselben  Wendungen  stets  wiederkehren  und  sich 
so  immer  fester  und  unauslö.schlicher  einprägen.  In  diesem  Falle 
lehnen  sich  die  neu  auftretenden  Ausdrücke  um  so  leichter  an  die 
vielen  schon  bekannten,  ja  vertraut  gewordenen  an  und  werden 
um  so  schneller  in  den  Bekanntenkreis  aufgenommen.  Kommen 
nun  aber  doch  einmal  viele  neue  Ausdrücke  vor,  oder  erfolgt  der 
Übergang  in  ein  neues  Sprachgebiet,  so  ist  das  Verfahren  zu  em- 
pfehlen, das  auf  einer  höheren  Stufe  des  Unterrichts  meist  ein- 
geschlagen zu  werden  pflegt,  nämlich  die  Vorbereitung  des  neuen 
Stoffes  bei  geöffnetem  Lehrbuch,  ein  Verfahren,  das  übrigens  von 
manchen  Anhängern  der  neuen  Methode  von  Anfang  an  befolgt  wird. 
Notwendigerweise  muß  es  ja  da  eintreten,  wo  in  jedem  Stück  in 
nicht  genug  zu    mißbilligender   Weise    eine    Menge    neuer   Wörter 
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erscheinen,   deren   Verarbeitung  mit  dem  Gehör   allein  die  an  und 
für  sich  schon  großen  Schwierigkeiten  noch  vermehren  würde. 

Bietet  der  Lesestoff  ungleichmäßige  Schwierigkeiten,  so  werden 
sich  die  verschiedenen  Arten  der  Behandlung  oft  innerhalb  desselben 
Stückes  aufdrängen,  und  es  wird  bei  längeren,  undurchsichtigen  Satz- 
gebilden oder  bei  schwierigeren  Texten  sogar  durchaus  notwendig 
werden,  diese  bei  offenem  Buche  zu  zergliedern  und  deren  klares  Ver- 
ständnis in  solchem  Falle  auch  durch  entsprechende  Übertragung 
ins  Deutsche  nachzuweisen.  Auf  keinen  Fall  darf  natürlich  das 
Verständnis  des  Textes  leiden,  und  auch  die  grammatische  Fügung 
der  Sätze  muß  selbstverständlich  dem  Schüler  durchaus  klar  und 
durchsichtig  erscheinen.  Darum  sollten  die  Elementarbücher  schwere 
Satzgebilde  meiden.  Nach  der  Durcharbeitung  eines  Stoffes  werden 
verschiedene  Übungen,  zu  denen  er  gerade  Anlaß  gibt,  vorge- 
nommen: Verwandlungen  aus  der  einen  Zeit  in  die  andere,  aus 
einer  Person  in  die  andere.  Dialogisieren  des  Sprachstoffes 
u.  a.  m. 

Wie  oben  schon  ausgeführt,  ließe  sich  ein  schnelleres  Vor- 
gehen noch  dadurch  ermöglichen,  daß  längere  Zeit  hindurch 
Lauttexte  zu  Grunde  gelegt  würden,  die  als  Stütze  der  flüchtigen 
Gehöreindrücke  leichter  zu  einer  festen,  sicheren  Gewöhnung  an 
eine  gute  Aussprache  führen  und  die  vorbereitende  Arbeit  des 
Lehrers  wesentlich  erleichtern  könnten. 

Natürlich  muß  nach  längerer  Durcharbeitung  des  Sprachstoffs 
und  nach  den  damit  verbundenen  steten  Schlüssen  vom  Laut  auf 
die  Schrift  auch  das  umgekehrte  Verfahren  des  Schließens  von  der 
Schrift  auf  den  Laut,  also  das  eigentliche  Lesen  gedruckter  und 
geschriebener  Texte  eingeschlagen  werden,  und  so  soll  auch  in  der 
Untersekunda,  die  eine  größere  Zahl  von  Schülern  ins  Leben  ent- 
sendet, diese  Fertigkeit  ausgebildet  werden. 

So  weit  im  Englischen  diese  Schlüsse  vom  Laut  auf  die 
Schrift  und  von  der  Schrift  auf  den  Laut  gezogen  werden  können, 
wird  der  Schüler  durch  einige  Übung  auch  befähigt,  unbekannten 
Stoff  zu  lesen,  doch  eben  nur  innerhalb  dieser  Grenzen.  Es  bleiben 
noch  genug  Fälle  übrig,  in  denen  er  sich  über  Aussprache  und 
Betonung  im  Wörterbuch  Rat  holen  muß;  und  da  ist  es  eben 
Pflicht  des  Lehrers,  ihn  mit  diesen  in  den  verschiedenen  Wörter- 
büchern leider  noch  so  sehr  abweichenden  Bezeichnungen  so  ver- 
traut zu  machen,  daß  er  sich  selbständig  richtig  vorzubereiten  ver- 
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mag.*)  Solche  X'orbcreitiinpen  werden  /.iin.lLhst  unter  Leitung  des 
Lehrers  in  der  Klasse  selbst  vorgenommen  und  sp.lter  auch  dem 
Schüler  als  Hausaufgabe  gestellt.  Im  allgemeinen  erfolgt  abcM-  die 
Vorbereitung  m  der  Schule,  um  bei  der  {großen  Stundenzahl  und 
den  sonstigen  in  l'niersekunda  gestellten  hojum  Anforderungen 
eine  Oberbilrdung  zu  vermeiden,  .le  nach  dem  Standpunkte  der 
Klasse  und  der  Art  des  vorliegenden  Sprachstoffes  werden  ver- 
schiedene Formen  der  \'orbereitung  eintreten  können,  ja  eine  Ab 
wechselung  hierin  liegt  sogar  im  Interesse  der  vielseitigen  Forderung 
des  Ganzen.  Bei  einer  möglichst  gründlichen  \'erarbeitung  des 
Sprachstoffes  aus  der  fremden  Sprache  heraus  und  einem  tieferen 
Kindringen  in  diese  Art  der  Behandlung  der  Lektüre  erweisen  sich 
sogar  die  den  Lehrer  beim  Abfragen  der  Hausaufgabe  gelegentlich 
ersetzenden  Schüler  als  seine  besten  Mitarbeiter  und  Förderer  der 
Methode.  Aus  der  Darstellung  der  schriftlichen  Übungen  ergeben 
sich  einige  weitere  von  obigem  Verfahren  abweichende  oder  dasselbe 
ergänzende  Formen  der   Behandlung  des  Lesestoffes.*^*') 


V. 

Das  Schreiben. 


Die  schriftlichen  Übungen  lehnen  sich,  wie  im  Vorhergehenden 
dargelegt  wurde,  an  die  mündlichen  Übungen  an  und  weichen  von 
dem  bisherigen  Verfahren  darin  ab,  daß  sie  die  Übersetzungs- 
übungen durch  Übungen  in  der  fremden  Sprache  ersetzen. 

Zu  unterscheiden  sind: 
I)  Übungen,    die  zu    Hause    oder    gelegentlich    in  der  Schule  in 

das  Diarium  gemacht  und  in  der  Schule  durchgenommen  und 

verbessert  werden; 


•)  B«i    der    Neuanschaffung    von    Schul  Wörterbüchern  sollte    auf    eine    ein 

fache,  aber  doch  genaue  Lauthezeichnung,  wie  sie  sich  in  dem  kleinen  Krum 
macherschcn  und  dem  neuen  größeren  Gr  i  e  b  -  Sc  h  röerschen  Wörterbuch  findet, 
besonders  Wert  gelegt  werden. 

••;  Zur    Ergänzung    meiner   Ausführungen    verweise    ich  auf  die    genaue    und 

sorgfältige  Darstellung  der  Behandlung  der  I.ektüre  in  den  auf  Seite  4  angegebenen 
K  li  n  g h  a  rd  t  sehen  Schriften. 
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:)  Übungen,    die  in  der  Klasse  an  der  Tafel   angestellt  werden; 

])  Häusliche  oder  Klassenarbeit  ins  Reinheft. 

Bei  der  großen  Zahl  der  dem  Lehrer  zufallenden  Korrekturen 
muß  die  Zahl  der  regelmäßigen  schriftlichen  Arbeiten  eher  ver- 
mindert als  vermehrt  werden,  zumal  in  der  Durchsicht  der  Arbeiten 
eine  außerordentliche  Belastung  des  Lehrers  liegt,  dessen  Kraft 
durch  den  Unterricht  nach  dieser  Methode  an  und  für  sich  schon 
weit  mehr  in  Anspruch  genommen  wird  als  nach  dem  bisherigen 
Verfahren. 

Andererseits  muß  aber  auch  genügend  Gelegenheit  zu  schrift- 
lichen Übungen  geboten  werden.  Nun  wird  gegen  Übungen  im 
Diarium  der  Kinwurf  erhoben,  daß  sich  nach  dem  neumethodischen 
Verfahren  eine  Einheitlichkeit  nicht  herstellen  ließe,  die  Durch- 
sicht der  Arbeiten  also,  wenn  nicht  geradezu  unmöglich,  so  doch 
mindestens  sehr  erschwert  wäre.  Dies  trifft  zu  für  die  freien 
Arbeiten,  in  denen  jeder  Schüler  gewissermaßen  eine  Art  Aufsatz 
zu  liefern  hat;  indessen  lassen  sich  wohl  noch  viele  andersgeartete 
Arbeiten  nach  einheitlicher  Bestimmung  durchführen  und  demgemäß 
auch  in  der  Klasse  auf  ihre  Richtigkeit  hin  prüfen.  Übungen,  die 
besonders  für  diesen  Zweck  geeignet  sind,  die  aber  natürlich  auch 
zu  Klassenarbeiten  verwertet  werden  können,  sind  folgende:  Unter- 
suchungen der  [Beziehungen  zwischen  Laut  und  vSchrift;  Nieder- 
schrift aus  dem  Gedächtnis,  womit  durch  Unterstreichen  von  Wort- 
arten oder  Satzteilen  stets  gewisse  grammatische  Übungen  ver- 
bunden werden  können;  Beantwortung  der  im  Lehrbuch  ange- 
gebenen Fragen ;  Selbststellen  von  Fragen  nach  bestimmten  Satz- 
teilen (Fragen  nach  Subjekt,  Prädikat,  Objekt,  Attribut,  adverbialen 
Bestimmungen  u.  a.);  Konjugationssätze,  die  vom  einfachen  Satze 
beginnend  zu  zusammengesetzten  übergehen  und  in  der  im  Lehr- 
buch bezeichneten  Weise  die  Beziehungen  zwischen  verschiedenen 
Wortarten  sowie  das  syntaktische  Gefüge  des  Satzes  zur  festen 
Gewöhnung  zu  bringen  geeignet  sind. 

Zu  diesen  Übungen  treten  als  sehr  nutzbringend  und  sprach- 
lichen und  grammatischen  Zwecken  gleichzeitig  dienend  hinzu: 
Verwandlungen  aus  der  Einzahl  in  die  Mehrzahl,  aus  einer  Person 
in  die  andere,  aus  einer  Zeit  in  die  andere,  aus  der  direkten  in 
die  indirekte  Rede,  aus  dem  Aktivum  ins  Passivum,  Auflösung  von 
Partizipialkonstruktionen,  Zerlegen  von  Satzperioden,  Zusammen- 
ziehen von  Einzelsätzen  u.  a.  m.  Diese  Übungen  lassen  sich  auch 
zweckentsprechend  im  Anschluß  an  Diktate  vornehmen. 
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.le  weiter  der  Schiller  iti  der  Beherrschun};  des  Sprachstoffs 
und  in  der  F.rkenntnis  der  f^ramm.itischen  Krscheinungen  vorge- 
schritten ist.  desto  vielseitiger  lassen  sich  solche  i'bungen  ge- 
stalten unter  Wahrung  bestimmter  einheitlicher  (Gesichtspunkte,  die 
immer  noch  eine  Prüfung  der  Übungen  in  ticr  Klasse  zulassen. 

Bei  dem  vorgerückteren  Alter  und  der  reiferen  Sprachbildung, 
mit  der  die  Sekundaner  an  den  Anfangsunterricht  im  Knglischen 
herantreten,  wird  über  manche  einfache  LIbungen  schneller  hinweg- 
gegangen werden  können;  jedoch  darf  auch  hier  auf  die  erst  durch 
reichliche  Obung  erfolgende  sichere  Kinprägung  des  sprachlich  [ein- 
fachen und  Alltaglichen  nicht  Verzicht  geleistet  werden. 

Kine  gewisse  Selbständigkeit  zeigen  Übungen,  in  denen  der 
Schüler  aus  dem  verarbeiteten  Sprachstoff  bestimmte  grammatische 
Erscheinungen  durch  Beispiele  zu  belegen  hat.  Sind  die  unregel- 
mäßigen Zeitworter  geübt  worden,  so  kann  der  Schüler  ganze  Ab- 
schnitte daraufhin  untersuchen  und  entsprechende  Zusammen- 
stellungen machen,  die  sich  gleichzeitig  zu  Konjugationsübungen 
nach  folgenden  Mustern  verwerten  lassen:  i)  Wechsel  derl^erson; 
2)  Wechsel  der  Pierson  und  Zeit;  V)  Wechsel  der  Person,  Zeit 
und  Redeform.  Das  (jleiche  bezieht  sich  auf  ganze  Sätze,  die  der 
Schüler  entsprechend  herauszusuchen  und  aus  dem  Aktivum  ins 
Passivum  oder  umgekehrt  zu  verwandeln  hat.  Ferner  kann  er 
eine  Übersicht  der  verschiedenen  Pronomina  unter  jedesmaliger 
Angabe  des  betreffenden  Beispiels  zusammenstellen,  die  verschiedenen 
Arten  der  Adverbien  bestimmen  und  im  Zusammenhang  hiermit 
ihre  Stellung,  sowie  die  adverbialen  Satzbestimmungen  untersuchen 
und  nach  den  Paragraphen  des  Lehrbuches  anordnen. 

Später  wird  es  sich  im  Interesse  der  grammatischen  Durch 
arbeitung  empfehlen,  eine  gewisse  Arbeitsteilung  eintreten  zu  lassen, 
indem  der  ganze  verarbeitete  Sprachstoff  zu  bestimmten  Unter- 
suchungen auf  die  Kla.s.se  verteilt  und  übersichtlich  zusammengestellt 
wird,  so  daß  vielleicht  nur  zwei  bis  drei  Schüler  denselben  Stoff 
durchzuarbeiten  brauchen.  Diese  weitergehenden  Arbeiten  werden 
dann  schon  vielfache  Verschiedenheit  aufweisen  und  daher  einer 
besonderen  Durchsicht  von  seiten  des  Lehrers  bedürfen.  Hierbei  emp- 
fehlen sich  auch  Hinweise  auf  gleichartige  syntaktische  Erschei- 
nungen in  den  bisher  von  dem  Schüler  gelernten  Sprachen. 

Da  an  den  Übungen  im  Diarium  oder  noch  besser  im  be- 
sonderen Hefte,  die  vom  Lehrer  nicht  be.sonders  durchgesehen 
werden,  die  große  Zahl    der  stehenbleibenden  Fehler   gerügt  wird, 
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so  ist  hierbei  eine  um  so  größere  Umsicht  des  Lehrers  in  der 
Stunde  erforderlich.  Zunächst  dürfen  alle  solche  Übungen  nur 
einen  geringen  Umfang  haben,  wozu  schon  die  Rücksicht  auf 
andere  Fächer  nötigt,  in  denen  ebenfalls  schriftliche  Aufgaben  ge- 
stellt werden;  dann  aber  müssen  diese  Aufgaben  sorgfältig  in  der 
Klasse  durchgenommen  werden. 

Um  das  Verfahren,  das  ich  hierbei  einschlage,  zu  schildern, 
muß  ich  auch  auf  die  unteren  Klassen  eingehen,  in  denen  die  Ge- 
fahr des  Obersehens  von  Fehlern  ja  noch  größer  ist.  Zunächst 
hat  jeder  Schüler  sein  eigenes  Heft  durchzusehen,  nicht,  wie  es 
wohl  auch  noch  gelegentlich  geschieht,  das  eines  anderen  Schülers, 
in  dem  er  vieles  von  ihm  richtig  Geschriebene  falsch  findet  und  so 
zur  Finpragung  unrichtiger  Schriftbilder  verleitet  wird. 

Damit  der  Lehrer  nun  in  der  Klasse  frei  umhergehen,  einen 
Finblick  in  die  verschiedenen  Hefte  tun  und  hierbei  entsprechend 
eingreifen  kann,  erfolgt  das  Vorlesen  der  schriftlichen  Clbung  nach 
einer  bestimmten  Reihenfolge,  so  daß  er  nicht  jedesmal  den  Namen 
des  Schülers  aufzurufen  braucht.  Stellen  wir  als  Übung  das  Selbst- 
bilden von  Fragen  nach  den  Subjekten  von  ^  aufeinanderfolgenden 
Sätzen,  verbunden  mit  dem  Unterstreichen  der  Prädikate,  so  hat 
der  Schüler  die  erste  Frage  vorzulesen,  die  im  Chore  wiederholt 
wird.  Nachdem  etwaige  Fehler  im  allgemeinen  unter  Mitwirkung 
der  Schüler  verbessert  worden  sind,  wird  jedes  Einzelwort  des 
Satzes  vorgelesen  und  langsam  buchstabiert.  Nach  jedem  Wort 
findet  eine  kleine  F^ause  statt,  damit  die  Schüler  Zeit  finden,  die 
etwaigen  Fehler  zu  verbessern.  Ohne  weitere  Aufforderung  geht 
alsdann  der  nächste  Schüler  zum  folgenden  Worte  über. 

Um  bei  dieser  von  Anfang  an  feststehenden  Reihenfolge  des 
\orlesens  und  Buchstabierens,  die  eben  dem  Lehrer  die  Übersicht 
über  die  ganze  Klasse  ermöglichen  soll,  der  leicht  vorkommenden 
Unaufmerksamkeit  entgegenzutreten,  erweist  es  sich  als  vorteilhaft, 
von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  mitten  im  Wort  einen  anderen  Schüler  aufzu- 
rufen, der  das  Buchstabieren  des  Wortes  zu  beendigen  hat,  worauf 
in  der  ursprünglich  festgesetzten  Reihenfolge  fortgefahren  wird. 
Dasselbe  geschieht  in  gleicher  Weise,  wenn  im  Chore  buchstabiert 
wird.  Die  Schüler  werden  angehalten,  mit  der  Feder  jeden  ein- 
zelnen Buchstaben  zu  bezeichnen  und  somit  dem  Buchstabieren 
genau  zu  folgen.  Nach  Beendigung  jedes  Satzes  werden  die  unter- 
strichenen Verben  auf  ihre  Richtigkeit   hin  geprüft,   und  es  erfolgt 
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d.mn  ein  noihm.ilif^er  Wrplekii  mit  dem  unterdessen  von  einem 
Schiller  ^n  die  \\'.indt<ifel  anpeschriehenen  S.it/.e,  in  dem  anderer- 
seits etwaipe  Kehler  iles  Schreibers  von  den  Schillern  hervorzuheben 
und  zu  verbessern  sind  Sehr  wichtig  ist  es,  im  Anfang  Satz  für 
Satz  sofort  zu  verpleichcn,  nicht  .ibcr  erst,  wenn  schon  eine  Reihe 
von  Setzen  an  der  Tafel  steht.  Bei  weiterem  Fortschritt  der 
Schuler  werden  nicht  mehr  .illc  Wörter,  sondern  nur  die  wich- 
tifjsten  buchstabiert 

Ich  habe  s.  Z  mit  /.uei  nur  iiberuiescncn  IMdbekandidaten 
in  der  Sexta  verschiedene  Versuche  gemacht,  um  festzustellen, 
nach  welchem  \erfahren  die  Zahl  der  stehenbleibenden  Fehler  am 
geringsten  w.lre,  und  so  hat  sich  die  eben  geschilderte  Art  der 
Durchnahme  als  die  zweckmäßigste  erwiesen,  ohne  daß  sie  nach 
erfolgter    Finubung  mehr    Zeit    in    Anspruch     nähme,    als    ein 

anderes  \'erfahren.  Natürlich  wird  hierbei  eine  wesentliche  Ver- 
einfachung in  den  folgenden  Klassen  eintreten;  jedoch  ist  auch  hier 
gelegentliche  und  durch  obige  Mittel  verschärfte  F'rüfung  der  Ortho- 
graphie nützlich,  ja  notwendig. 

Als  zweite  Übung  sind  Niederschriften  an  der  Wandtafel 
von  besonderem  Werte.  Obwohl  wir  jetzt  in  jeder  Klasse  drei 
Wandtafeln  angebracht  haben,  wäre  eine  größere  Ausnützung  der 
Wand  als  Tafel  von  ganz  besonderem  Werte  für  Förderung  der 
Schreibübungen  in  der  Klasse.  Da  es  sich  hier  um  Übungen 
handelt,  die  von  dem  Lehrer  selbst  unter  Mitwirkung  der  Klasse 
überwacht  werden,  so  können  wir  ihre  Besprechung  gleichzeitig 
mit  der  über  die  schriftlichen  Arbeiten  im  Reinheft  erledigen  und 
wollen  hier  nur  einige  L'bungen  erwähnen,  die  sich  als  besonders 
vorteilhaft  für  die  Klasse  erweisen  und  sich  gleichzeitig  orthographisch, 
grammatisch  und  stilistisch  ausnützen  lassen.  Zu  den  hier  vor- 
zugsweise zu  pflegenden  freien  Schreibübungen  geben  die  Be- 
sprechungen der  einzelnen  Teile  der  Anschauungsbilder,  des  Plans 
von  London,  der  Karte  von  Großbritannien  und  Irland,  sowie 
die  inhaltliche  Zusammenfassung  der  durchgearbeiteten  Stoffe  reiche 
Veranlassung.  Aber  auch  das,  was  der  Lehrer  in  seinem  Ge- 
spräch als  Ergänzung  des  Sprech-  und  Lesestoffs  behandelt,  soll 
der  Schüler  auch  ohne  gedruckte  V^orlage  mündlich  und  schriftlich 
allmählich  frei  wiedergeben  lernen.  Das  Schriftliche  soll  sich  eben, 
wie  ausführlich  in  dem  Kapitel  über  Sprechübungen  dargelegt  ist, 
durchaus  an  die  mündlichen  Übungen  anlehnen  und  kann  somit 
eine  sehr  vielseitige  Gestaltung  erfahren. 
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Während  der  V\^  i  e  d  e  r  h  o  I  u  n  g  bereits  durchge- 
nommenen Stoffes  werden  solche  Übungen  an  der  Wand- 
tafel vielfach  vorgenommen.  Wenn  nun  auch  dem  an  der  Tafel 
beschäftigten  Schüler  manches  hierbei  entgeht,  so  steht  dieser 
Nachteil  in  keinem  Verhältnis  zum  \'orteil,  den  der  Schüler  von 
der  Schreibübung  und  die  ganze  Klasse  von  der  nachfolgenden 
Besprechung  dieser  Übung  hat;  auch  wird  bei  der  wiederholten 
Durchnahme  desselben  Sprachstoffs  den  Schülern  Gelegenheit  ge- 
boten, das,  was  sie  etwa  während  des  Anschreibens  versäumt 
haben,  nachzuholen.  Der  Fehler  wird  noch  verringert,  wenn  man 
die  Schüler  über  den  Stoff  schreiben  läßt,  den  man  gleichzeitig  mit 
der  Klasse  mündlich  wiederholt.  Natürlich  vermeidet  der  Lehrer 
diese  Beschäftigung  der  Schüler  an  der  Wandtafel  bei  der  Bear- 
beitung neuen  Sprachstoffs*)  oder  bei  grammatischen  Übungen. 

Die  Übungen  werden  nun  entweder  in  der  Weise  angestellt, 
daß  mehrere  Schüler  dasselbe  Thema  behandeln  und  dabei  zeigen, 
wie  sie  den  gleichen  Inhalt  in  verschiedene  Sprachform  kleiden, 
oder  daß  einer  die  Fortsetzung  des  anderen  übernimmt,  oder  daß 
sie  verschiedene  Themata  bearbeiten. 

Sind  die  drei  Schüler,  die  über  denselben  Stoff  geschrieben 
haben,  mit  ihrer  Aufgabe  fertig,  nach  deren  Krledigung  sie  sich 
von  selbst  auf  ihren  Platz  zurückbegeben,  so  erfolgt  die  Be- 
sprechung der  einzelnen  Ausführungen.  Hierbei  kommt  es  vor 
allem  darauf  an,  die  Schüler  an  die  Nachahmung  des  Richtigen 
und  an  das  Herausfinden  des  Falschen  durch  eigenes,  scharfes  Be- 
obachten zu  gewöhnen.  Die  Durchsicht  kann  nun  in  verschiedener 
Weise  erfolgen.  Fntweder  werden  andere  Schüler  aufgerufen,  die 
alles  Falsche  unterstreichen  und  nach  erfolgter  Verbesserung  der 
Fehler  einen  Bericht  hierüber  geben,  oder  jeder  Schüler  liest  seine 
Arbeit  selbst  vor  und  ruft  dann  die  Mitschüler,  die  Verbesserungen 
zu  machen  haben,  auf,  falls  der  Lehrer  nicht  selbst  bestimmte 
Schüler  hierzu  heranzieht.  Zunächst  wird  die  Aufmerksamkeit 
auf  die  Orthographie  und  Grammatik,  alsdann  auf  den  Ausdruck 
gelenkt,  und  alles  Falsche  wird  unterstrichen  und  verbessert.  Da- 
rauf erfolgt  der  Vergleich  zwischen  den  dasselbe  Thema  behan- 
delnden   Niederschriften   und    der   Hinweis   auf  die  denselben   Ge- 


•)  Bei  neuem  Sprachstoff  kann  die  Tafel  allerdings  auch  nutzbringend  ver- 
wertet werden,  zum  mindesten  zur  Feststellung  der  neuen  Wörter  und  Ausdrücke, 
die  dann  eine  Stütze  für  die  Wiederholung  des  Ganzen  bilden. 
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danken  wiederf^ebenden.  mannigfachen  sprachlichen  Ausdrucks- 
formen, die  durch  Schüler  und  Lehrer  noch  erj^ünzt  werden.  Die 
betreffenden  Schüler  haben  alsdann  nochmals  kurz  über  die  gemachten 
Kehler  zu  berichten  und  unter  Benutzung  der  Lauttafel  und  der 
Tirammatik  auf  den  llrund  di-r  l-\iik'r  einzugehen.  Bei  Wieder- 
holung derselben  Kehler  wird  hier  der  Lehrer  eingehende  Übungen 
anschließen,  z.  B.  zu  einer  grammati.schen  Krscheinung  weitere  Bei- 
spiele aus  dem  bekannten  Sprachstott  angeben  oder  selbständige 
Satzbildungen  vornehmen  lassen,  eine  Übung,  die  auch  an  der  Tafel 
von    verschiedenen  Schülern    abwechselnd  angestellt    werden  kann. 

Hierbei,  wie  insbesondere  bei  den  nachfolgend  zu  besprechenden 
Arbeiten  ins  Heinheft  bietet  sich  dem  Lehrer  die  beste  (lelegenheit, 
die  vorhandenen  Lücken  genau  zu  erkennen  und  demgemäß  die  zu 
ihrer  Beseitigung  erforderlichen  Kinzel-  und  Kiassenübungen  an- 
zustellen. Je  mehr  der  Lehrer  dem  einzelnen  Schüler  seine  Auf- 
merksamkeit zuwendet,  um  so  eher  wird  es  ihm  auch  gelingen, 
gewisse  häufig  vorkommende  Kehler  durch  entsprechende  Übungen, 
die  natürlich  nicht  den  Charakter  der  verbotenen  ,, Strafarbeiten" 
tragen  dürfen,  zu  beseitigen. 

Die  Niederschriften  an  der  Tafel  können  nach  erfolgter  Ver- 
besserung nun  auch  zu  weiteren  Übungen  verwertet  werden.  So 
läßt  der  Lehrer  zur  Wiederholung  der  Wortarten  die  an  den  drei 
Tafeln  vorkommenden  entsprechenden  Wörter  von  einerfi  Schüler 
unterstreichen,  z.  B.  die  \erben  einmal,  die  Adverbien  zweimal, 
die  Konjunktionen  dreimal,  oder  es  werden  syntaktische  Beziehungen 
durch  Unterstreichen  hervorgehoben,  z.  B.  die  Stellung  von  Prädikat 
und  Objekt,  die  verschiedenen  Arten  der  Verben,  die  Stellung  der 
Adverbien,  die  Inversion,  die  progressive  Konjugationsform,  ver- 
schiedene Satzarten.  Jede  dieser  Übungen  bietet  dann  zu  gram- 
matischen Krörterungen  Anlaß,  fordert  zu  Vergleichen  mit  der 
Muttersprache  heraus  und  gewährt  tiefere  Hinblicke  in  den  Bau 
der  fremden  Sprache. 

Kine  weitere  Übung  an  der  Tafel  besteht  darin,  daß  der 
Schüler  die  Aufgabe  erhält,  alle  Subjekte,  Prädikate  und  Objekte 
zu  unterstreichen,  worauf  die  Klasse  über  die  einzelnen  Sätze  nach 
den  angegebenen  Satzteilen  Kragen  zu  stellen  und  somit  die  Krage- 
form in  der  schon  früher  bezeichneten  Weise  anzuwenden  hat. 

Will  man  über  die  Zahl  von  drei  Strichen  hinausgehen,  oder 
anstatt  der  Striche  das  Hervorzuhebende  in  einer  anderen  Korm 
z     B     durch    Wellenlinien    bezeichnen,    so   lassen    sich    auch    noch 
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weitere  Satzteile,  wie  die  verschiedenen  adverbialen  Bestimmungen 
gleichzeitig  hervorheben  und  in  die  Frageform  stellen.  Doch  ist 
es  ja  nicht  nötig,  alle  diese  Übungen  auf  einmal  vorzunehmen ;  die 
Auswahl  wird  von  der  Art  des  Stoffes  abhängen,  sowie  von  den 
Übungen,  die  der  Lehrer  selbst  im  vorliegenden  Falle  als  am  meisten 
nutzbringend  ansieht.  Die  gleiche  Übung  mit  dem  Fragen  von 
Satzteilen  lasse  ich  auch  bisweilen  in  der  Form  anstellen,  daß  ich 
auf  beliebige  Worte  mit  dem  Zeigestock  deute  und  danach  die 
Schüler  zur  entsprechenden  Satzbildung  aufrufe;  in  der  ersten  Zeit 
greife  ich  zur  Gewöhnung  an  dieselbe  Frageform  zunächst  dieselben 
Satzteile  heraus,  später  erfolgt  die  Übung  in  vielfachem  Wechsel. 
Ferner  werden  an  demselben  Stoffe  zahlreiche  Änderungen  des 
Ausdrucks  vorgenommen  und  hierbei  im  bekannten  Zusammenhange 
auch  neue  idiomatische  Wendungen  eingeprägt.  Auch  wird  der  an 
den  Tafeln  stehende  Sprachstott  dazu  verwendet,  ihn  inhaltlich  noch- 
mals von  den  Schülern  abfragen  oder  erzählen  zu  lassen. 

Eine  andere  Übung  besteht  darin,  daß  die  Schüler  aus  dem 
Lesestort"  gewisse  grammatische  Erscheinungen  herauszusuchen  und 
an  der  Tafel  zu  verzeichnen  haben;  so  stellt  der  eine  z.  B.  die 
unregelmäßigen  Verben  fest  und  schreibt  ihre  Stammformen  nieder, 
oder  ordnet  sie  zu  je  vier  unter  einander  an,  damit  hierüber 
Konjugationsübungen  von  der  ganzen  Klasse  nach  verschiedenen 
Mustern  vorgenommen  werden  können  ;  ein  anderer  schreibt  Sätze 
mit  transitiven  Verben  heraus  und  verwandelt  sie  ins  Passivum; 
ein  dritter  untersucht  einen  Lesestort  auf  die  darin  vorkommenden 
Wortarten,  und  so  lassen  sich  in  der  schon  früher  bei  Besprechung 
der  häuslichen  schriftlichen  Arbeiten  angedeuteten  Art  an  der  Hand 
des  fremden  Sprachstoffs  recht  vielseitige,  nützliche  Übungen  an- 
stellen, die  zu  einer  praktisch  und  theoretisch  sicheren  Handhabung 
und  Kenntnis  der  Sprache  und  deren  Grammatik  zu  führen  angetan 
sind.  Außer  diesen  grammatischen  Übungen  empfehlen  sich  sprach- 
liche Untersuchungen  über  den  Wortschatz,  der  nach  bestimmten 
Gesichtspunkten  angeordnet  und  durch  Beispiele  belegt  wird, 
worüber  ich  später  unter  »Wortschatz«  noch  ausführlich  zu 
sprechen  haben  werde. 

Das  Abfragen  der  neu  erlernten  Wörter  und  Redensarten,  das 
in  der  früher  erörterten  Weise  erfolgt  (s.  Sprechübungen),  manch- 
mal aber  auch  zu  Vergleichen  mit  dem  Deutschen,  insbesondere 
zur  Feststellung  der  verschiedenartigen  idiomatischen  Wendungen 
benützt     wird,     bildet    ebenfalls    eine    Grundlage    für    schriftliche 
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Übungen  .ui  der  Wandlafol.  llu'ibi'i  schreiben  je  zwei  Schüler 
abwechsehid  das  Abgefragte  aut.  l'ni  ihnen  die  hiertilr  notige 
Zeit  zu  gewahren,  lasse  ich  dann  gewöhnlich  .ils  lult/.liche  Sprech 
Übung  jedes  Wort  oder  jeden  idiomatischen  Ausdruck  von  der 
ganzen  Klasse  wiederholen  Knie  weitere  \'er\\ertung  der  ange- 
schriebenen Wörter  und  Kedensarteii  besteht  nun  darin,  daß  der 
Lehrer  in  einer  bestimmten  Reihenfolge,  die  ihm  das  jedesmalige 
Aufrufen  der  Schüler  erspart,  das  Angeschriebene  vorlesen  und 
den  Zusammenhang,  in  dem  es  gelernt  worden  ist,  angeben  Idtit 
—  eine  günstige  Gelegenheit,  synonymische  Unterscheidungen  aus 
der  [-"raxis  kennen  zu  lernen.  Der  Lehrer  wird  zur  Vermeidung 
der  Unaufmerksamkeit  bei  diesem  Verfahren  auch  die  Wörter  und 
Redensarten  nicht  der  Reihe  nach,  scjndern  außer  der  Reihe  mit 
dem  Zeigestock  andeuten. 

Sehr  zu  empfehlen  zur  Wiederholung  des  Wortschatzes  ist 
folgende  Übung:  Die  drei  Tafeln  werden  durch  senkrechte  Striche 
so  eingeteilt,  daß  für  jede  besondere  Wortart  ein  Feld  frei  bleibt, 
dessen  Überschrift  die  betreffende  Bezeichnung  trägt.  Drei  bis  vier 
Schüler  erhalten  die  benachbarten  Felder  zugewiesen  und  tragen 
die  in  bunter  Reihenfolge  aufgerufenen  und  von  der  Klasse  jedesmal 
wiederholten  Worter  an  der  entsprechenden  Stelle  ein.*)  So  ergibt 
sich  neben  der  Wiederholungsübung  im  schnellen  Unterscheiden  der 
Wortarten  auch  die  (Gelegenheit,  ihr  mehr  oder  minder  häufiges  Vor- 
kommen festzustellen.  Daß  hierbei  auch  wieder  Unterabteilungen 
in  der  Bestimmung  der  einzelnen  Wortarten  gemacht  werden  können, 
ergibt  sich  von  selbst. 

Ferner  wiire  hier  noch  eine  Tafel-Übung  zu  erwähnen,  die 
mit  Vorteil  angestellt  wird.  Der  eine  Schüler  stellt  Fragen  über 
den  Inhalt  eines  Lesestoffes,  der  andere  beantwortet  diese  Fragen. 
Hierbei  kann  gleich  von  Anfang  an  der  Lesestoff  so  eingeteilt 
werden,  daß  je  drei  Schüler  drei  aufeinanderfolgende  Abschnitte  in 
dieser  Weise  durch  Frage  und  Antwort  zu  behandeln  haben.  Bei 
allen  Übungen  an  der  Tafel  wird  auf  große,  deutliche,  in  der 
ganzen  Klasse  sichtbare  Schrift  besonderer  Wert  gelegt. 

Die  dritte  Art  der  schriftlichen  Übungen  besteht  in  den 
Arbeiten  ins  Reinheft.  Hierzu  lassen  sich  die  meisten  der  unter 
den    vorhergehenden    Nummern    aufgeführten    Themata    verwerten; 

•,  Zu  manchen  Übungen  können  sechs  Schüler  auf  einmal  herangezogen  werden, 
indem  jedem  für  seine  Übung  ein  durch  den  Mittelstrich  in  zwei  gleiche  Teile  ge 
teiher  Raum  überwiesen  wird. 
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einige  weitere  Übungen  treten  als  Ergänzung  hinzu.  Für  jede 
Klasse,  in  der  Arbeiten  nach  der  neuen  Methode  geschrieben  werden, 
sollte  der  Lehrer  außer  der  allgemeinen  Bezeichnung  der  Arbeiten 
noch  ein  besonderes  Verzeichnis  anlegen,  aus  dem  sich  genau  er- 
gibt, wie  die  einzelnen  Arbeiten  entstanden  sind.  So  lassen  sich 
bei  Diktaten,  Niederschriften  aus  dem  Gedächtnis,  Fragen  und 
Antworten,  Inhaltsangaben,  Beschreibungen  von  Bildern,  folgende 
Abstufungen  unterscheiden: 

1)  Es  liegt  ihnen  ein  durchgearbeiteter  Stoff  zu  Grunde: 

a)  in  der  im  Buch  vorliegenden  Form, 

b)  in  abgeänderter  Form. 

2)  Sie  geben  einen    soeben    behandelten    Stoff   wieder,    dessen 
Durchnahme  erfolgt: 

a)  bei  geöffnetem  Buche, 

b)  bei  geschlossenem  Buche,  woran  sich  ein  einmaliges  Durch- 
lesen und  Abfragen  schließt, 

c)  nur  durch  mündliche  Besprechung   und  Erklärung   der  un- 
bekannten Ausdrücke  in  der  fremden  Sprache. 

Späterhin  muß  leichter  Stoff  nach  einmaligem  Vortrag 
wiedergegeben  werden  können. 

Neue  Wörter,  deren  Orthographie  durch  Schluß  vom  Laut 
auf  die  Schrift  festgestellt  werden  kann,  hat  der  Schüler  ohne  Mit- 
wirkung des  Lehrers  niederzuschreiben,  andere  unbekannte  Wörter 
werden  an  die  Tafel  geschrieben. 

Bei  den  Inhaltsangaben  wird  festzusetzen  sein,  ob  nur  die 
Hauptpunkte  übersichtlich  zusammengestellt  werden  sollen,  oder  ob 
eine  ausführlichere  Darstellung  eines  bestimmten  Punktes  zu  er- 
folgen hat.  Um  zu  beurteilen,  inwieweit  der  Schüler  selbständig 
einen  Stoff  vorzubereiten  und  ihn  schnell  aufzufassen  vermag,  wird 
ihm  ein  entsprechender  Abschnitt  zur  Behandlung  vorgelegt  und 
die  Zeit,  die  er  zur  Vorbereitung  und  zur  Niederschrift  braucht, 
festgestellt.  Außer  der  erzählenden  und  beschreibenden  Form  läßt 
sich  von  Anfang  an  in  bescheidenem  Maße  die  Briefform  üben, 
für  die  im  Lehrbuch  einige  Beispiele  in  Schreibschrift  vorliegen, 
die  den  Schülern  gleichzeitig  die  charakteristischen  englischen 
Schriftzeichen  und  ihre  Abweichungen  von  den  im  Deutschen 
üblichen  Formen  vorführen.  Zu  Briefen  läßt  sich  sowohl  der  Lese- 
stoff häufig  umformen,  oder  persönliche  Erlebnisse  des  Schülers 
in  Schule  und  Haus,  Spaziergänge  in  Wald  und  Feld,  Ferienreisen 
geben    eine  geeignete   Grundlage    hierfür   ab.     Zur   Anregung   der 

Walter,  Englisch  nach  dem  Frankfurter  Reformplan.  4 


so 

F^haniasie  und  zur  Übertra^juni;  des  erwoibeiK'M  Spr;khsch;U/.es  auf 
neue  \'erh.1ltnisse  dienen  (Ibunf^en  im  I)i;il(>i^isicrcii  oder  in  der 
Wiedergabe  gedachter  Handlungen  in  ähnlicher  Weise,  wie  sie 
bei  den  Sprechübungen  in  ein/elnen  Beispielen  vorliegen,  nur  d;iß 
beim  Schreiben  der  Schüler  selbst  die  verschiedenen  Personen  dar- 
zustellen hat.  Kerner  kommen  hier  alle  die  weiteren  bei  den 
Sprechübungen  behandelten  l'bungen  in  Betracht.  /..  B.  Wiedergabe 
der  Handlungen  \on  Schülern  und  Lehrern,  Aiittinden  C.ouinscher 
Reihen.  Behandlung  von  nur  flüchtig  besprochenen  Bildern  oder 
Versuche,  mit  dem  erworbenen  Sprachschat/,  bisher  unbekannte 
Bilder  zu  beschreiben. 

Die  in  einer  Reihe  von  schriftlichen  Übungen  vorliegenden 
Versuche,  den  aus  dem  Deutschen  oder  anderen  Unterrichtsfächern 
(Latein.  Französisch.  Geschichte)  bekannten  Stott  in  englisches  Ge- 
wand zu  kleiden,  sollten  nur  dazu  dienen,  festzustellen,  inwieweit 
die  Schüler,  die  bisher  keine  Übersetzungen  aus  dem  Deutschen 
ins  Englische  gemacht  haben,  solche  schwierigeren  und  erst  für 
eine  spätere  Zeit  berechneten  Aufgaben  im  Anschluß  an  den  er- 
worbenen Sprachstoff  zu  bearbeiten  vermögen.  Hiermit  beabsichtige 
ich  zugleich  der  irrigen  Vorstellung  entgegenzutreten,  als  ob  die 
Schüler  auf  dem  eingeschlagenen  Wege  nichts  anderes  als  einfach 
nachahmende  Wiedergabe  des  durchgenommenen  Sprachstoffs  lernten. 
Für  jeden  unbefangenen  Kenner  ergibt  sich  vielmehr  hieraus,  daß 
dieses  Verfahren  ohne  weiteres  zu  einer  Übertragung  auf  andere 
verwandte  Stoffe  führt. 

Trotz  dieser  Fähigkeit  bleibt  aber  doch  die  Hauptaufgabe 
stets,  englischen  Sprachstoff  nachahmend  wiederzugeben  unter 
Berücksichtigung  der  der  englischen  Sprache  eigenen  idiomati.schen 
Wendungen,  die  der  mündlichen  und  schriftlichen  Darstellung  erst 
das  fremdartige  charakteristische  Gepräge  verleihen. 

Durch  Übersetzungen  aus  dem  Deutschen  läßt  sich  dieses 
Ziel  kaum  erreichen,  und  gelingt  es  einigermaßen,  so  ge.schieht  es 
nur  unter  großem  Zeitverlust  und  auf  einem  Umwege,  den  die 
direkte  nachahmende  Spracherlernung  bewußt   zu  vermeiden  sucht. 

In  den  dasselbe  Thema  behandelnden  Übungen  zeigt  sich  bei 
den  einzelnen  Schülern  allmählich  eine  immer  größere  Verschieden- 
heit der  Abfassung  und  des  Ausdrucks,  gerade  so  wie  dies  bei 
ähnlichen  Übungen  im  Deutschen  der  P'all  ist.  Auch  kann  die 
Aufmerksamkeit  bewußt  auf  den  Ersatz  von  Ausdrücken  hingeleitet 
werden,  indem  die  Schüler  veranlaßt  werden,  in  bestimmten  Arbeiten 
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andere  ihnen  geläufige  und  für  den  vorliegenden  Fall  passende 
Wendungen  in  Klammern  beizufügen.  Die  stete  Übung,  die  die 
Schüler  im  freien  Schreiben  haben,  führt  dazu,  daß  der  fremde 
Sprachstoff  auch  von  schwächeren  Schülern  annähernd  so  schnell 
wie  deutscher  Sprachstoff'  niedergeschrieben  wird. 

Schreitet  man  auf  dem  von  Anfang  an  betretenen  Wege  weiter 
fort,  so  gelangen  wir  auf  natürlichem  Wege  zum  Aufsatz. 

Wie  in  der  Muttersprache  die  Nachahmung  guter  Sprach- 
muster  für  die  Bildung  des  Stils  von  nicht  zu  unterschätzendem 
Wert  ist,  so  gilt  das  Gleiche  in  um  so  höherem  Grade  von  der 
fremden  Sprache,  deren  idiomatisches  Gepräge  der  Schüler  aber  nur 
durch  getreue  Nachahmung  von  Anfang  an  kennen  lernen  und 
durch  reichliche  mündliche  und  schriftliche  Übung  in  sich  auf- 
nehmen kann. 

Die  freien  Schreibübungen  werden  aber  nur  dann  zu  idio- 
matischer Färbung  führen,  wenn  sie  sich  an  Stoffe  anlehnen,  deren 
Wortschatz  durch  entsprechende  Musterstücke  dem  Schüler  geläufig 
geworden  ist.  Ganz  fremdartiger  Stoff,  wie  ihn  oft  die  Über- 
setzungsmethode verlangt,  ist  auszuschließen. 

Soll  ein  neues  sprachliches  Gebiet  erschlossen  werden,  so  muß 
der  Bearbeitung  erst  ein  gründliches  Studium  entsprechender  Texte 
vorausgehen.  Kein  Gesuch,  keine  Zeitungsanzeige  läßt  sich  durch 
bloßes  Übersetzen  in  der  der  fremden  Sprache  eigenen  Form 
wiedergeben,  überall  muß  ein  fremdes  Original  zur  Nachahmung 
vorliegen.  Wie  schlechtes  Französisch  und  Englisch  auf  dem  Wege 
der  Übersetzung  hergestellt  wird,  ergibt  der  Einblick  in  viele  in 
diesen  Sprachen  von  Deutschen  abgefaßte  Abhandlungen,  erweist 
die  Erfahrung  des  Einzelnen,  erweisen  auch  meine  eigenen  als 
deutscher  Lehrer  in  England  angestellten  Übersetzungsübungen, 
deren  Beurteilung  durch  Engländer  folgendermaßen  lautete:  "That 
is  grammatically  right,  but  we  don't  say  so."  Diese  scharfe,  aber 
gerechte  Beurteilung  wurde  erst  dann  milder,  als  ich  das  Über- 
setzungsverfahren aufgab  und  mich  befleißigte,  die  gesprochene  und 
geschriebene  Sprache  nachzuahmen,  und  ähnliche  Erfahrungen 
machen  mehr  oder  minder  alle,  die  durch  die  Übersetzungs- 
methode vorgebildet  —  wegen  Sprachstudien  ins  Ausland  gehen. 

Wie  Münch  über  die  Behandlung  des  Sprachstoffes  mit  Aus- 
schluß der  Muttersprache  denkt,  besagen  folgende  interessanten 
Worte  seines  auf  dem  Vill.  allgemeinen  deutschen  Neuphilologen- 
tage   zu    Wien    gehaltenen    Vortrages    über:    >'Die    Bedeutung 
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der  neueren   Sprachen    im    l.olirpl;nu'  der   pmiüi  sehen 
Ci  V  m  n  a  s  i  e  n-  : 

.  Auch  nach  anderer  Seite  ist  unsere  heimische  Kinrichtuuf; 
des  neusprachlichen  l'nterriehts  noch  nicht  /.u  voller  Khirun^  und 
konsequenter  Durchbildung,'  vorgeschritten.  Die  Prüfunf^s/.iele  der 
Civmnasien  sind  zur  Zeil  in  einer  Weise  formuliert,  die  sowohl 
mit  den  natürlichen  Zielen  als  .luch  mit  der  angeordneten  Unter- 
richtsweise  nicht  eif,'entlich  zusammenstimmen,  und  die  llberwindung 
dieses  Widerspruchs  bleibt  unverkemibar  eine  Auf^'abe  der  nüchsten 
Zeit.  Falsche  Bedenklichkeit  stellt  sich  ferner  der  freien  Ent- 
wicklung dieses  Unterrichts  im  folgenden  l^unkte  entgegen: 

Wenn  es  zu  einem  schönen  Lehrsatz  der  Pädagogik  geworden 
ist.  daß  jede  Unterrichtsstunde  eine  deutsche  Stunde  sein  müsse, 
so  darf  man  sich  doch  nicht  davon  als  von  einem  unantastbaren 
Dogma  gegen  seine  gesunde  Einsicht  beherrschen  lassen.  Daß  jede 
Stunde,  sofern  in  ihr  Deutsch  gesprochen  wird,  durch  die  Sorgfalt 
der  Anwendung  und  Kontrolle  der  Sprache  mit  zu  einer  wertvollen 
Sprachstunde  werden  soll,  das  ist  selbstverständlich,  und  das  ist 
der  gute  Sinn  des  Satzes.  Wo  es  gilt,  eine  fremde  Sprache  zu 
erlernen,  da  hat,  sofern  dieses  Erlernen  am  erfolgreichsten  durch 
Vermeidung  der  Sprachenmischung  geschehen  kann,  jene  Norm 
keine  Geltung  zu  beanspruchen.  Ein  Gewinn  erwächst  der  Mutter- 
sprache doch  durch  jeglichen  exakten  Sprachbetrieb,  auf  mittelbare 
Weise,  wie  ich  in  diesem  Augenblicke  nicht  weiter  ausführen  kann. 
Und  ebenso  ruht  das  Mißtrauen  gegen  die  verächtlich  so  be- 
zeichnete »Methode  du  perroquet«  auf  NichtWürdigung  des 
tatsächlichen  psychologischen  Prozesses  bei  der  nachahmenden 
Sprechübung.  Auch  wo  das  Moment  der  physischen  Nachahmung 
und  der  Übung  und  Eingewöhnung  sehr  stark  ins  Spiel  kommt, 
ist  von  dem  gehirnlosen  Wortmachen  des  »perroquet"  durchaus 
nicht  die  Rede.  Weil  lange  Zeit  lebende  Sprachen  bei  uns  nur 
noch  von  untergeordneten  oder  oberflächlichen  Personen  gesprochen 
zu  werden  pflegten,  schließt  man  in  gewissen  Kreisen  gerne,  daß 
sie  zu  sprechen  Inferiorität  oder  Leerheit  verrate,  womit  man  sich 
weder  weitblickend  noch  logisch  erweist.  —    — 

Es  wird  auch  diesem  Unterricht  ein  Maß  an  Freiheit  je  nach 
der  Persönlichkeit  des  Lehrers  zu  ge.statten,  zu  gönnen  und  zu 
wünschen  sein.  .  .  .* 
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Proben  von  Schülerarbeiten. 

Die  nachfolgenden  Proben  von  Schülerarbeiten  erhalten  da- 
durch ihren  besonderen  Wert,  daß  sie  vom  Übersetzungsverfahren 
absehen  und  aus  der  fremden  Sprache  heraus  in  steter  Anlehnung 
an  dieselbe  frei  niedergeschrieben  sind. 

Die  Proben  verteilen  sich  auf  sämtliche  Schüler  der  Unter- 
sekunda und  Obersekunda,  enthalten  somit  gute,  mittlere  und 
schwache  l.eistungen.  Die  Abdrücke  lehnen  sich  vollständig  an  die 
Originale  an.*) 

Alle  Arbeiten  —  mit  Ausnahme  der  mit  H.  A.  (  häusliche 
Arbeit)  bezeichneten  —  sind  Klassenarbeiten.  Falls  nichts  be- 
sonderes bemerkt  ist,  sind  sie  ohne  Angabe  von  Wörtern  und  ohne 
Benutzung  des  Lehrbuchs  oder  Wörterbuchs  sofort  ins  Reine  ge- 
schrieben worden.  Beim  englischen  V^ortrag  wurden  unbekannte 
Wörter  durch  bekannte  umschrieben  und  verdeutlicht. 

Untersekunda. 

Vergleiche  zwischen  Laut  und  Schrift. 
Es  handelt  sich  dabei  um  die  in  der  Schrift  z.  T.  nicht  aus- 
gedrückte lautliche  Unterscheidung  zwischen  den  stimmhaften  und 
stimmlosen  Lauten:  a)  s  in:  mnments,  hoiisc.  nuikes :  z  in:  seas, 
days,  enters.  b)  2;  in:  porridge,  cnttagc :  J  in:  much,  cheer/ul. 
c)  ].  in:   thrcr.   Arthur:  A   in:   thr,   ihat. 

Diktat   mit   Untersuchung  der  V  0  k  a  1 1  a  u  t  e. 

The  l  a  f  t  rose  o  /  .« ti  in  mer , 
by  Thomas  Moore. 
'Tis  the  List  rose  0/  summer  No  jlower  of  her  kindred, 

Left  bloonüng  ahne,  No  rosebuJ  is  nigh, 

All  her  lovely  companions  To  rejled  back  her  blushes, 

Are  faded  and  gone.  Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

Laut  9:  the,  of,  summer,  alone,  companions,  and,  ßower,  to.  — 
Laut:  ä:  her.  —  Lauta:  last,  are.  —  Laut  c:  summer,  lovely,  hud,  blushes. 
—  Laut  ai:  companions,  back.  —  Laut  d:  all,  or,  for.  —  Laut  0: 
companions,  gone.  —  Laut  e:  le/t,  reßect.  —  Laut  i:  7/5,  blooming, 
lovely,  companions,  faded,  kindred,  is,  reflect,  blushes,  give.  —  Laut  ü : 

*)  Zugefügt  sind  eine  Anzahl  Arbeiten,  die  andere  Herren  Kollegen  mit  ihren 
Klassen  haben  schreiben  lassen. 


Noominn.   - 

Laut  a  :  ni^h.  .v /),-/;. 

Laut  a' 

—   Liul  0": 

rosr.   no. 

tlowfi  1  „iiit  t'  :   fadcd. 


R  e  a  n  t  w  ()  r  t  u  n  p  \'  o  n  F  r  a  p  c  n  . 

Hif  die  Schüler  selbst  Restclli  haben.  l'bunc  der  !ntcrro;:ativprononiina.) 
Who  has  gonc  (or  a  walk  with  Mr.  Evans?  N'aughan  has  Rone  for  a  walk 
with  Mr.  F.vans.  -  Whom  has  Tim  to  wake  up  evcry  morning?  Tim  has  to  wake 
Bob  up  even- morninR.  Whuh  boy  is  walkinp  up  to  the  mastcrs  dcsk  ?  McdrcRor 
IS  Walking  up  to  the  master's  dcsk.  -  M7;,?/  docs  thc  lirsl  syllahlc  of  the  word 
"Bleistift"  mean'  It  means  lead.  —  Whrn  are  the  boys  in  the  playpround  ?  They 
are  there  in  the  afternoon.  —  Wh  is  Tim  so  impatient?  Because  the  driver  does 
not   slart. 

I  n  h  a  1 1  s  a  n  p  a  b  c  von  S  l:  o  1 1  h  X I \'. 
I. 
Mr.  \'auphan  is  going  tho  I'ortsmouth  with  the  hnvs,  liecause  he  will  see 
Captain  Wilson,  svho  is  going  to  FScrmufia.  They  are  going  into  the  rarriage  at 
Waterloo  Station,  and  they  are  passing  Godalming.  Tim  and  Bob  are  glad  they 
dont  stop  here.  They  are  stopping  at  F'ortsmouth  three  hoiirs  later.  They  see  thc 
Captain,  who  is  a  good  friend  of  Bob's  father.  They  are  going  to  ihe  Tyne  and  to 
the  [)evastation.  Here  they  are  seeing  the  big  guns.  Then  they  are  eating  roastbeef 
and  plum-pudding.  After  the  dinner  they  say  fare  well  to  f'aptain  Wilson  and 
wish  him  a  pleasant  voyage.  Then  they  go  hnme  wiih  tlir  I.undnn  and  Soiiih 
Western   Railway. 

II. 
We  find  the  boys  and  Mr.  Vaughan  at  Waterloo  Station.  They  are  going 
to  Portsmouth  to  see  the  big  ships  and  to  say  goodbye  to  Captain  Wilson,  who  is 
a  good  friend  of  Bob's  father  In  going  down  to  Portsmouth  they  pass  Godalming, 
but  thev  are  glad  that  the  train  does  not  stop.  They  pass  also  Haslemere,  where 
Tennison  the  great  lives.  It  takes  them  nearly  three  hours.  At  the  Station  in 
Portsmouth  they  see  Captain  Wilson.  They  start  with  the  tender  to  the  man  of  war. 
They  will  see  the  big  guns.  After  going  back  they  eat  somelhing.  Then  they  spend 
few  hours  in  looking  over  the  dockyards.  They  wish  Wilson  fair  weather  and  a 
pleasant  voyage.     Then  they  go  again  home. 

Freie  Niederschrift 

(in  Anlehnung  an  Lesestoff,  der  vom  Lehrer  ergänzt  worden  ist.) 
I. 
The  two  most  celebrated  Univcrsities  of  England  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  Universily  of  Oxford  consisU  of  about  twenty  Colleges.  Most  of  the  students 
live  in  their  College  and  get  their  tuition  there  too.  Besides  the  University  Cricket 
Match,  there  is  a  grcal  Boat-race,  which  is  rowed  in  March  or  April  on  the  Thames 
near  London.  The  eight  best  oars  are  chosen  for  the  Boat-race.  The  victor  has  the 
nght  to  keep  his  oar.  There  are  the  names  of  all  the  men  that  rowed  with  him, 
wntten  on  it.     There    is  also    written  how    heavy ,  each    man  was  at    the  time  when 
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they  rewed.     The   students    of  Oxford   have  a  dark    biue  ribbon,  and    the  students  of 
Cambridge  wear  a  light  blue  one  in  their  button  hole. 

II. 
The  greatest  Universities  of  England  are  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Most  students  live  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and  have  their  lessons  in  the  Colleges. 
They  have  many  treats.  They  play  cricket,  foot-ball,  and  they  row  on  the  river. 
The  Universities  consist  in  about  more  than  twenty  Colleges.  Every  year  in  March 
or  April  are  great  Boat-races  between  the  two  Universities  on  the  Thames  near 
London.  Before  these  Boat-races  is  a  Match  between  the  single  Colleges,  and  the 
best  men  are  chosen.  The  Students  of  Oxford  have  a  dark  blue  ribbon  and  the 
Students  of  Cambridge  a  light  blue  one  in  their  button-holes. 

Some  principal  dates  of  Early  English  History. 

(Die  Arbeit  wurde  in  i  Stunden  erst  ins  Diarium,  dann  ins  Reinheft  als  Inhaltsangabe 
von  Comp.  IV— VII  (Anfang)  frei  niedergeschrieben.) 

In  many  parts  of  the  British  Islands  one  finds  cirdes  of  stones.  Some  histo- 
rians  suppose  them  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  Celtic  temple. 

The  priests  who  worshipped  in  such  temples  were  called  Druids.  They 
taught  a  cruel  religion  known  as  Druidism.  The  friends  of  him  who  had  offended 
them  were  forbidden  to  speak  to  him. 

The  mistletoe  was  held  sacred  by  the  fJruids.  When  it  grew  upon  the  trees 
of  the  sacred  oak-groves,  it  was  cut  in  the  spring  with  great  solemnity. 

We  learn  from  Herodolus,  an  ancient  Greek  historian.  that  Phoenician  sailors 
went  to  these  islands  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in  tin ;  and  so  they  called  them  the 
Tin  Islands.     But  little  is  known  of  their  history  tili  55   B.  C. 

Then  came  the  Romans.  Their  general  was  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  who  had 
already  conquered  Gaul.  But  the  Druids  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  Roman 
sway,  and  stirred  up  the  people  to  rebel. 

The  Romans  built  walls  and  ramparts  across  the  narrow  parts  of  the  Island, 
one  of  them  from  the  Solway  Firth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  another  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  because  the  Britons  were  unable  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  inroads  ol  the  Caledonians.  But  in  410  A.  D..  the  Romans  left  Britain, 
in  Order  to  guard  those  nearer  home;  for  the  German  tribes  began  to  grow  stronger 
and  to  attack  the  Romans  in  their  own  countries. 

So  the  Britons  were  left  to  themselves.  Because  the  Picts  and  Scots  came 
down  from  their  mountains  and  attacked  the  wretched  Britons  in  their  towns  and  on 
their  farms,  they  turned  themselves  to  the  Angles  to  help  them  against  their  foes. 
So  a  large  band  of  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons  led  by  their  two  chiefs  Hengist  and 
Horsa  came  across  the  sea  from  Germany  and  drove  out  the  Picts  and  Scots.  But 
they  found  the  country  of  the  Britons  so  pleasant,  that  they  drove  them  out. 

In  the  course  of  the  time  seven  distinct  English  kingdoms  were  established, 
which  formed  the  Saxon  Heptarchy:  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Northumbria,  Mercia, 
fclast  Anglia,  and  Essex.  Wessex  soon  became  the  leading  State.  Then  Augustine 
went  from  Italy  to  England  and  baptized  the  people. 

Harold  was  the  last  of  the  early  English  kings.  But  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, maintained  that  he  was  the  rightfui  heir,  and  defeated  Harold  in  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  in   1066. 
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II 

Thf  old  Brilons  werf  »  rudf  peoplr.  Thev  livpd  in  huts  nr  in  small  villaf^es. 
Thfir  pne$t$  wert  calied  Druids.  These  Hriiids  wnrshipped  thc  siin  and  had  a  Rrcat 
influence.  It  was  a  cruel  reliRion  ihev  tauRht.  They  burncd  caltle  and  even  men 
in  caRe»  of  hasket  work  to  a  God.  whose  favour  thcv  dcsired  to  win  or  whosc 
wrath  thev  wished  to  turn  awav. 

In  ^s  B.  C  came  the  Romans.  C  Julius  Caesar,  the  Rreatest  ^eneral  of 
the  Romans,  fought  apainst  the  British.  After  a  timc  thc  Romans  cstablished  their 
swav  as  far  as  the  CIvde  and  thc  Firth  of  Forth.  and  they  werc  perscculinf?  the 
Druids,  hccausc  they  stirred  up  the  peoplc  to  rebel.  In  410  thc  Romans  wcrc  obii 
Ced  to  ieave  Britain,  hecause  the  German  tribcs  made  war  upon  them. 

After  this  time  the  Picts  and  Scols  robbed  the  Briton.s,  who  wcre  left  them 
selves.  Then  came  a  larpe  band  of  Jutcs  and  Saxons  to  defend  the  British  afjainst 
these  rovers.  Having  defeated  them.  they  remained  in  this  land,  because  it  is  bcau- 
tiful.  and  they  formed  scven  kingdoms:  Kent,  Susscx.  Wessex.  Norihumbria,  Mercia. 
East  Anf^lia  and   Essex  known  as  the   EnRlish   Heptarchie. 

Amonc  thc  scven  English  kingdoms,  Wessex  soon  becamc  the  leadinR  State. 
The  most  celebratcd  kinp  of  England  was  Alfred,  who  will  always  be  known  to 
historv  by  his  well  deserved  title  of  the  (Jreat.  After  long  ycars  of  hard  striiggic  hc 
succceded  in  defeating  the  Danes  and  Normans.  The  Normans  were  of  Scandiiia 
vian  descent.  They  made  expeditions  by  sea  and  were  ,sea  rovers.  So  a  band  of 
thesc  Norlhmen  coming  from  Norway  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coast  of 
France  which  lies  opposite  the  southern  shores  of  England. 

Thc  last  of  the  early  English  kings  was  Harold,  the  siircessor  of  Edward,  the 
Confcs&or.  William.  Duke  o  Normandv,  defeated  hmi  in  thc  battlc  of  liastings  in 
1066.     Harold  feil  in  this"  battlc. 


Freie  Bearbeitung. 

(10  Minuten  zum   Durchlesen  des  Stückes,   is    Minuten  7.ur  Niederschrift). 

The  I  r  i  s  h  Sea. 

!. 

The    Irish  Sea  is  almost    surroundcd  by  land.     At   the  North  of  this  sea    is  a 

narrow  outlet  to    the  Atlantic  Ocean,    which    separates  Ireland    from  Scotland.     It  is 

calied  North    Channel.     At  the  south  we    find  a  widc   outlet    to  the  Atlantic   Ocean, 

which  is  callcd   St.  Gcorge's  Channel.     The   Irish  Sea  cnters  the   land  by  many  ope- 

nings.     This    openings    form    good    harbours.     A  vcry    great    opening  is  the  Solway 

Firth.     It  is    notcd  by  ils  tides.     Whcn    thc  tide    is  cbbed,    travellers    can   go    from 

shorc  to  shorc;  bul  it  is  some  timc  vcry  dangcrous,    because  the  tide  returns  with  a 

Speed  of  a  race-horsc. 

11. 
The  Irish  sea  waslies  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  most 
surroundcd  by  land.  In  thc  north  thcrc  is  a  narrow  outlend.  It  is  on  some  places 
12  milcs  widc.  This  outlend  is  callcd  North-Channal.  In  thc  soulh  is  St.  George's- 
Channal.  Thc  Irish  sea  forms  many  harbours.  The  capital  and  chief  harbour  is 
Liverpool.     Thc  largest  ships  can  enter  this  harbour.     The  second  harbour   is  Dublin 
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the  capital  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  sea  also  forms  many  openents.  When  the  tide  is 
ebbed,  \ve  can  see  the  sand  in  these  openents.  Some  travellers  has  passed  the  sand, 
but  it  is  very  dangerous.     The  tide  returns  very  quickly. 

Grammatische  Übungen. 

Krei  niedergeschrieben.) 

I. 

Beispiele  für  some,  any,  oiir,  jt,  in,  to,  into,  from. 

I  drink    some    of    my    tea.      The    study    will    be    over    after  some  time.     The 

sleeping  fox  does  not  catch  .my  poultry  in  the  field.     Have   you  cviy  papers?    Here's 

our  biis,  that  red  one.     The  boys  are  .it  Waterloo  Station  now.     I  am  in  my  sister's 

garden.     I  walk  up  to  the  inaster's  desk.     1  was  dipping  my  pen  into  the  ink.     Tim 

is  back  from  his  walk. 

Konjugationsübungen. 
II. 
/  am  glad  my  father  is  coming  to  meet  me  at  the  Station.  }'i)(;  are  glad 
yoin  father  is  coming  to  meet  you  at  the  Station.  He  is  glad  hts  father  is  coming 
to  meet  him  at  the  Station.  She  is  glad  her  father  is  coming  to  meet  lier  at  the 
Station.  IVe  are  glad  our  father  is  coming  to  meet  «.«  at  the  Station.  You  are  glad 
yoiir  father  is  coming  to  meet  you  at  the  Station.  They  are  glad  Iheir  father  is 
Coming  to  meet  tliem  at  the  Station. 

III. 
/  always  learn    my  lesson    well.     Von    do    not    always    learn    yonr  lesson    well. 
r)nes  he  always  learn  his  lesson  well.^    Doesn't  shc  always    learn  her  lesson  well.'  We 
always  learn    our    lessons  well.     You    don't  always   learn  your   lessons  well.      I)o  they 
always  learn  their  lessons  well.''     Don't  they  always  learn  their  lessons  well.' 

IV. 
I  a.   The    master    enters    the     room.      b.  Üoes   the  master  entcr    the    room .' 

c.  The  master  does  not  (doesn't)  enter  the  room.  d.  Does  not  (doesn't)  the  master 
enter  the  room?  la.  The  masters  enter  the  room.  b.  Do  the  masters  enter  the 
room .''  c.  The  masters  do  not  (don'tj  enter  the  room.  d.  Do  not  (don't)  the 
masters  enter  the  room.''  ;a.  My  friend  comes  to  see  me.  b.  Does  your  friend 
come  to  see  you.''  c.  His  friend  (doesn't)  does  not  come  to  see  him.  d.  Does  her 
friend  not  (doesn't)  come  to  see  her.?  4a.  Our  friends  come  to  see  us.  b.  Do 
your  friends  come  to  see    you  ?     c.  Their   friends  do    not  (don't)    come  lo  see  them. 

d.  Do  their  friends  not  (don't)  come  to  see  them .'' 

\". 
Vt.  S.:  I  finish  my  lesson.  Pr.  PI.:  We  finish  our  le,ssons.  Praet.  S.  ;  [)id 
you  fmish  your  lesson.^  F^ract.  PI.:  Did  you  finish  your  lessons.'  Perf.  S. :  He  has 
not  finished  his  lesson.  Perf.  PI. :  They  have  not  finished  their  lessons.  Plusq.  S. : 
Had  she  not  finished  her  lesson.^  Plusq.  PI.:  Had  they  not  finished  their  lessons.? 
Fut.  I.  S.:  I  shall  finish  my  lesson.  Fut.  I.  PI.:  We  shall  finish  our  lessons. 
Fut.  II.  S.:  Shall  you  have  finished  your  lesson  .^  Fut.  II.  PI.:  Shall  you  have  finished 
your  lessons?  Cond.  I.  S. :  He  would  not  finish  his  lesson.  Cond.  I.  PI.:  They 
would  not  finish  their  lessons.  Cond.  II.  S.:  Would  she  not  have  finished  her 
lesson?     Cond.  II.  PL:  Would  they  not  have  finished  their  lessons? 


«iS 


\l. 

Mr.  Parker  rin»;^  the  bell  The  hell  is  ruiiR  In  Mr.  Parkor.  Du!  rinis 
eider  brother  row  a  hoat  in  the  Summer  Races  ?  Was  tlic  boat  rowcd  m  tlic 
Summer  Races  bv  Tims  eider  brothrr^  Jackson  hasn't    fnr^oltcn  liis    Kipyhook. 

The  copv  book  hasn"t  bccn  forRoMrn  bv  Jackson.  Had  not  the  ßirl  sprcad  out 
her  apron  •  Had  nol  the  apron  bcen  spread  out  bv  ihc  girl  •  The  boys  will  see 
the  ships.  The  ships  will  bc  seen  by  the  boys.  Will  the  master  have  calied 
over  the  boys'  names  ?  Will  the  boys'  names  have  been  callcd  over  by  the  master? 
The  vme  dresscr  would  not  put  the  grapcs  in  baskets.  The  grapes  would  not  bc  put 
in  baskets  by  the  vine  drcsscr.  Wouldn't  the  boys  have  shut  the  window  .^  Woiiidiit 
the  Window  have  been  shut  by  the  boys? 

\ll. 
Go,  went.  gone;  take.  took,  taken;    see.  saw,  seen;    find,  foiind,  found  ;    fight, 
fought,  fought.    catch,    caught,  caught ;    teach,    taught,  taught  ;     ninkr,    niade,    madc ; 
brmg.  brought.  brought ;  say.  said.  said ;  kecp,  kcpt,  kcpt ;  slccp,  ^lcpt.  slcjit ;  fcel.  feit, 
feit;  leave.  lefl.  left ;  think,  thought.  thought. 

Steigerung:  The  cldcst  son  of  ihc  Queen  nf  Kngiand  i'.  calied  "f^rince 
of  Wales".  The  he^t  scholars  of  Knglish  schools  are  talied  "hcad  monitors".  It's 
onc  of  the  hottr^f  days  we  have  had  this  summcr. 

Adverbien:  King  Alfred  piinished  thicvc;  and  rolifiei";  <>ncirl).  This 
Order  was  promptly  obcyed.      It  is  iiirliilly  slow  when  you   have  got  nothing  to  dn. 

F''rapcn    n  .ic  h    den    c  i  n /,  c  1  iic  n  S.itz  teilen    n  u  s    ("!  omp.  VI. 

Subjekt:  Among  the  seven  Knglish  kingdoms  Wcsscx  became  the  leading 
State.  Which  became  the  leading  state .-'  Kmc  Alfred  will  always  be  known  to 
hislory  by  his  well  deserved  title  of  "the  Great."  Who  will  always  he  ktiown  to 
history  .....' 

Objekt:  King  Alfred  brough  Icarncd  men  from  abroad  to  leach  his  people. 
Whom  did  king  Alfred  bring  from  abroad  to  teach  his  people?  Alfred  turned  away 
all  partial  iuJf>es.     Whom  did  Alfred  turn  away  .-' 

Umstand  des  Ortes:  At  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion  Alfred  was 
obliged  to  hide  for  a  time  in  the  ishvhi  of  Athelnq.  Whcrc  was  Alfred  obli(;cd 
to  hide  for  a  time.'  The  king  lived  there  tn  the  hoii^e  of  ,i  coivlind.  Wherc  did 
the  king  live  there .' 

Umstand  der  Zeit:  Whcnevcr  he  feit  sad,  he  was  coniforted  l'y  siiiging 
the  Psalms.     When  did  he  sing  the  Psalms.^ 

Die  am  Anfang  jedes  Satzes  stehenden  Worter  wurden  an- 
gegeben und    durch    entsprechende  Beispiele  des  Lesestoffs    belegt. 

[.Tr.ivel:  Are  you  going  lo  travel  in  your  topper !''  2.  Expect:  I  expect 
father  at  the  Station.  ?.  Lii^^.isie:  Got  all  the  luggage  in -'  4.  Qirt:  The  cart  is 
driven  by  the  driver.  s-  Gute:  Shut  the  gate  carefully  that  the  geese  and  cows 
don't  gel  out.  6.  Escape:  We  had  a  narrow  escape  of  getting  kept  in.  7.  IJiidcr 
Siround:  The  boys  go  by  the  Underground  Hailway.  8.  Funn) :  How  funny  the 
river  looks.  9.  Ciipbojrd :  Jackson's  jam  is  in  the  tupboard.  10.  Dochyarda :  We 
get  permission  to  look  over  the  dockyards. 
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Die  nachfolgenden  Beschreibungen  von  Teilen  der  H  ölze  Ischen 
Bilder  lehnen  sich  an  eine  vorausgegangene  Besprechung  an. 
Die  Schüler  hatten  keinen  Text  in  der  Hand  ;  der  Wortschatz,  der 
sich  aus  der  Behandking  der  Bilder  ergab,  wurde  mündlich  geübt 
und  durch  wiederholtes  Anschreiben  an  die  Tafel  eingeprägt. 

The  Pond. 
I. 
At  the  right  side  of  our  picture  we  see  a  pond.  It  isn't  very  large.  There 
are  two  boys  hathing  in  the  water.  One  of  them  is  swimming,  while  the  other  is 
Standing  up  on  the  ground.  He  is  holding  his  arms  before  his  face,  because  another 
boy  is  splashing  him  with  water.  This  boy  is  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  pond. 
There  is  a  fourth  boy  sitting  too  on  the  bank.  He  is  putting  on  his  boots.  The 
boys  are  cheerfui  and  gay.  On  the  bank  are  lying  the  clothes  of  the  two  boys, 
who  are  bathing.  The  two  boys,  who  are  sitting  on  the  bank,  have  already  taken 
a  bath. 

11. 
On  the  right  side  we  see  a  pond.  It  is  not  very  large.  Two  boys  are 
bathing  in  the  pond.  One  is  swimming,  the  other  is  standing  up  in  the  water.  Their 
clothes  are  lying  on  the  bank.  Here  are  two  other  boys.  The  first  puts  his  feet 
into  the  water  and  spiashes  his  fricnd,  who  is  in  the  pond,  while  the  setond  boy  is 
dressing.     The  two  boys  on  the  bank  have  bathe  already. 

The  Bar  n. 
(H.  A. 


At  the  right  side  of  the  autumnpicture  we  see  a  barn.  The  wooden  door 
of  it  is  opened.  and  so  we  can  see  three  persons,  one  woman  and  two  men.  They 
are  thrashing  the  corn.  The  barn  is  covered  with  shingles.  A  heap  of  straw  is  lying 
before  the  barn,  and  on  the  straw  are  some  hens  and  a  cock,  which  is  standing  on 
the  top  of  the  heap.  Those  birds  are  picking  up  the  grains.  A  rake  is  also 
lying  on  the  straw.  A  ladder  is  standing  against  the  wall  to  go  into  the  loft,  where 
hay  and  straw  is  lying. 

11. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  picture  we  see  a  harn.     The   door  is  open.    and  we 

can  see  three  persons  who  are  thrashing  the  corn  with    (lails    in    it.     There   are   two 
men  and  a  woman.     When  they  have  thrashed    the  corn,   they    put  the  straw    before 

the  barn  and  the  grains  into  sacks.     On  the  heap  of   the   straw    is  a  cock    standing, 

which  crows;  some  hens  are  picking  grains  there.  A  rake  is  lying  on  it.     A  ladder 

with  ten  rungs  is  leaning  against  the  barn  to  put  the  straw    up  into    the  loft   of  the 

barn.     Indian  corn  is  hanging  outside  the  barn.  Many  birds  are  sitting  on  the  roof 

of  the  house.  which  is  covered  by  shingles;  some  are  flying  off. 
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Die  nachstehenden  freien  HtMibeitunt^oii  wiiniiMi  soloit  ii.uh 
einm.ih{:er  kurzer  F^esprechunt;  des  liildes  .inf^etertif^t. 

n  c  s  c  r  i  p  l  1  ()  n    oi   ihr    T  o  w  n    ['  i  i  1  ii  i  c. 
I. 

In  ihr  middlc  of  mir  pictiirc  \s  a  rivor,  wliicli  is  crossed  In  a  hiiilj^c.  Manv 
peoplf  are  poinR  on  it.  On  thc  ri)^ht  side  \vc  scc  a  train.  wliirli  is  passin^  a  tunnel 
Whrn  it  has  left  ihis  tunnel.  it  will  enter  ihe  Station,  whcrc  niany  pcojilc  arc  waitinp 
for  it.  On  the  rivcr  are  two  stcainboats,  onc  float.  and  onc  haigc  witli  baskets.  in 
which  are  potatoes.  apples  and  so  on.  On  thc  left  side  are  niany  biiildinns.  e.  fj. 
the  museum  and  the  picture  pallery.  Two  tramways  arc  iherc.  On  the  mountains. 
which  are  in  thc  back  Rround  is  an  old  castle.  Farther  on  thc  Iniildings  are  many 
trees.     A  balloon  is  Roinp  into  thc  air.     Manv  pcoplc  caiißht  si{,'ht  of  theni. 

i?S    Min.) 
II. 

Our  picliirc  rcprescnts  a  toun.  In  thc  middlc  ue  scc  a  rivcr.  A  bcaiitifiil 
bndge  with  onc  arch  is  crossinp  thc  river.  On  the  river  arc  many  ships:  two 
steamers,  a  bärge,  a  rower.  a.  s.  o.  In  thc  bärge  are  many  baskets  with  frnits.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  river  we  see  a  train  ;  when  it  has  crosscd  a  tunnel.  it  arrives 
the  Station.  The  Station  is  a  very  line  housc  madc  from  glass  and  iron.  Before  the 
Station  are  many  bus.ses.  tramways  and  persons.  who  arc  waiting,  tili  the  train  comes. 
Beside  the  Station  is  a  new  house;  many  carpenters  arc  working  there.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  river  are  vcry  tine  houses.  There  are  also  tramways,  busses  and  carriages, 
which  come  from  the  Station.  There  are  boys  with  books,  who  come  from  school. 
Little  children  are  playing.  Carriages  charged  with  luggage  cross  all  the  streets. 
On  the  left  side  is  the  Opera  House.  with  pillars  and  big  Windows.  Farther  on  we 
see  the  museum.  There  arc  statues,  a  very  fine  picture  gallcry  and  many  interesting 
things.  Beside  the  museum  is  the  Zoological-Garden.  There  are  tigers.  lions, 
monkeys  and  many  other  animals  in  cages  of  iron.  Before  the  house  in  the  Zoo  is 
a  largc  park,  with  trecs  and  plants  of  the  south.  P'arther  behind  we  see  a  church 
and  many  beautifiil  houses.  In  the  background  are  big  mountains  with  old  Castles, 
and  Castles  of  the  riche  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Wc  also  see  somc  villages  in  the 
background.     Over  thc  town  we  see  a  balloon.  (]2   Min.) 

III. 
In  the  middlc  of  the  picture  is  a  river.  Thcrc  are  many  stcaniboats  and 
barges  there.  Near  thc  bank  of  the  river  is  a  bärge  fdicd  with  |)otatocs  and  apples. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  a  float.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  beautifui  bridgc. 
It  is  made  of  stones  and  iron.  On  the  left  bank  are  many  beautifui  houses  to  be 
Seen.  Many  tramways  are  crossing  the  street.  On  the  right  bank  we  see  train,  which 
will  pass  trough  a  tunnel.  Farther  on  we  see  thc  railway  Station.  It  is  formcd  by 
a  hall,  which  is  made  of  glass  and  iron.  In  the  back  ground  a  hill  is  to  be  secn. 
On  the  hill  is  an  old  castle.  The  family  of  a  knight  lived  there,  when  it  was  not 
yet  ^zcntört;.     In  the  air  we  also  see  a  balloon.  (}5   Min.) 

IV. 
In  the  middlc  of  our  picture  is  a  large  river.     A    beautifui    bridge    crosses  it. 
IJnder  the  bridge  a  great  steamer  is  passing  on,  driving  to  the  Zoo,    whirh    is   lying 
on  the  end  of  the  town.     Another  steamer  comes  back   from  the  Zoo.     On  the  right 


side  is  passing  by  a  train.  It  will  pass  through  a  tunnel.  A  bus  is  crossing  the 
bridge,  driving  to  the  hotel.  which  lies  in  the  background  of  our  picture,  near  tlie 
mountains.  On  the  left  side  many  tramways  are  passing  by.  The  large  building  oii 
the  left  side  is  the  Exchange.  The  second  house  is  a  great  and  beautifu!  museum  ; 
many  visitors  are  going  in  to  see  the  fine  pictiire-galleries  and  statues.  Opposite 
this  building  \ve  see  the  Raihvay-Station.  Many  persons  are  going  to  the  Station, 
because  they  want  to  make  an  excursion  in  the  environs.  In  the  background  \ve 
see  the  mountains.  F'rom  the  old  Castle  we  have  a  very  fine  sight  to  the  tovvn. 
High  up  into  the  air  is  tlying  a  balloon.  (?5   Min.) 


Ein  hier  ansässiger  englischer  Lehrer,  Mr.  Clifte,  erzählte 
Nr.  I  und  besprach  Nr.  2  an  der  Hand  der  Bilder,  worauf  beide 
Stücke  in  der  nächsten  Stunde  in  ca.  ^o  Minuten  niedergeschrieben 
wurden. 

I.  .A   .N  11  t. 
I. 

Near  a  little  village  a  walnut  tree  was  Standing.  Two  friends,  calied  Charles 
and  Robert,  passed  by  it  and  saw  a  nut  lying  under  it.  Charles  said  :  "It  belongs 
to  me,  because  I  saw  it  firsti"  "No,  my  dear"  replied  his  comrade,  "it  belongs  to 
me,  because  I  picked  it  up."  So  the  two  boys  got  into  a  great  dispute.  A  bigger 
fellow  happened  tu  pass  by ;  they  calied  them  and  asked  him  to  pass  sentence.  He 
placed  himself  between  Charles  and  Robert,  and  said :  "This  shell  belongs  to  you, 
Charles,  for  having  seen  it  first,  the  olher  shell  will  be  yours,  because  you  picked 
up  the  nut.  But  the  kernel  will  be  kept  by  myself,  because  1  have  ended  your 
quarrel." 

11. 

Near  a  small  village  was  a  great  walnuttree  standing.  Two  boys  Charles 
and  Robert  found  a  nut  under  the  tree.  "The  nut  belongs  to  me,"  said  Charles, 
"because  I  saw  it  first."  "No,  it  belongs  to  me,"  replied  Robert,  "because  I  picted 
up."  A  bigger  boy  happened  to  be  passing.  The  two  boys  begged  him  to  settle 
their  quarrel.  The  other  boy  placed  himself  between  the  two  friends.  "This  shell 
belongs  to  you",  said  he  to  Charles,  "for  having  seen  the  nut."  And  to  Robert  he 
said  :  "This  shell  is  for  you,  because  you  have  picted  up  the  nut.  The  kernel  belongs 
to  me  for  having  passed  sentence." 

2 .  [)  e  s  c  r  i  p  t  i  o  n  o  f  the  P"  a  r  m. 
1. 
Our  picture  represents  a  farm-yard.  The  court  of  the  farm  is  surrounded  by 
many  buildings.  Near  the  door  is  the  house,  where  the  farnier  lives  with  his  famiiy, 
then  the  cow-house,  the  barn,  the  stable  and  the  instrument-house.  Before  the 
dwellinghouse  a  woman  makes  butter.  This  process  is  calied  "churning".  We  also 
see  many  animals  in  the  court.  One  cow  drinks  water,  another  Stands  in  the  cow- 
house.  A  little  girl  is  feeting  the  poultry.  On  the  left  side  we  see  a  sow  with 
little  pigs. 
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II 


Our  picture  rcpresenis  a  farin  yarii.  I  lic  maiii  lutu.se  dI  tlie  larm  is  liie 
dwHIing  house  wert  the  farmer  and  his  familv  are  livin^j.  Before  the  house  tliere  is 
\ht  mother  chuminf;  buttcr.  Altacheil  to  the  dweliiiiK  liouvc  tliere  is  the  cow  house. 
The  ntxl  building  where  the  horses  .irc  livint;.  is  lalied  staMe.  A  lart  is  enterintj 
the  (artn.  Two  horses  are  drawinjj  it.  At  the  riglit  hand  coriier  we  see  the  fallier. 
He  is  sharpnin({  a  scvthe  un  an  anvil.  Mis  litlle  son  is  vvatching  him  al  Ins  wurk. 
At  the  left  side  \ve  lind  the  pi«  stye.     A  ^\r\  is  feedin^  the  pigs. 


Briefe, 

I. 

January  2>.)''i   1808. 

Mv  dear  fnend, 

Kirst  I  want  to  teil  you  somethin^;  of  the  liolidays  \ve  liave  had  in  July.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  4'''  of  July  my  parents  and  I  left  Frankfurt,  in  order  lo  go  to 
the  sea  side.  After  a  run  of  about  an  hour  \ve  arrived  at  Mainz.  Near  this  town 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Maine  into  the  Khine.  But  we  didn't  get  out  of  carriage.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  train  stopped  in  Cöln.  We  had  to  change  the  train,  and  after  about 
half  an  hour  \vc  started  the  Station.  The  next  day,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  arrived  at  Blankenberghe.  It  is  near  Ostende.  The  steamers  are  going  to 
Kngland  from  this  place. 

Now  I  shall  teil  you  soniething  uf  our  foot  ball  malcii.  In  the  afternoon  we, 
ihat's  my  comrades  and  I,  go  to  the  playground,  calied  "Hundswiese"  or  "Allaracker", 
and  play  foot-ball.  There  are  eleven  boys  on  eacli  side.  Other  fellows  play  cricket. 
One  also  rows  on  the  Maifie  or  on  the  pond  of  the  "Palmengarten".  When  the  latter 
is  frozen  in  winter,  we  skate  on  it.  There  is  also  a  great  place  for  lawn  tennis,  and 
it  is  very  nice  to  play  there.  There  is  erected  a  monument  of  the  emperor  William  I. 
Many  cuiiosities  are  to  be  seen  in  our  town,  but  1  cannot  teil  all  in  this  letter. 

I   hope  you  are  quite  well, 

your  afTectionate  friend 

N.  N. 

II. 

January  20'''    1898. 

My  dear  friend. 

After  having  got  your  last  letter,  I  was  unable  to  write  to  you.  But  now, 
there  are  some  moments  left  for  writing  to  you.  I  teil  you  in  this  letter  some  about 
our  schoollife. 

I  stand  up  at  seven  o'clock.  I  lien  I  wash  myself,  and  put  011  my  trousers 
and  socks.  I  brush  my  hair  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  roll.  Now  l'm  ready  for 
going  lo  school  which  begins  at  half  past  eight  o'clock.  We  have  got  tliirty  six 
lessons  a  week.  Our  headmaster  is  Mr.  Walter.  We  have  got  eighteen  masters. 
In  Ihc  afternoon,  school  begins  at  three  o'clock.  But  we  have  got  three  half  holidays 
a  week,  at  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday.  In  the  summer,  we  play  foot  ball, 
in  the  winter.  we  skate. 

But  now  I  must  fmish  my  letter. 

Hopmg  vou  are  quite  well, 

your  most  aiTectionate  friend. 
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III. 

Januan',  llie  29'''    1898. 

My  dear  friend, 

Our  holidays  are  past  away,  and  I  shall  write  to  you  wliat  I  have  done  in 
the  holidays.  In  tlie  morning  1  iiave  done  the  task,  which  my  father  has  set  to  me. 
In  the  afternoon  I  was  skating.  I  have  spend  a  day  in  the  Zoo.  I  have  seen  all 
the  aniinals.  I  was  also  in  the  theater  and  have  seen  there  '"Nathan  der  Weise". 
Besides  this  1  was  in  the  "Palmengarten",  and  saw  the  men  piay  football.  \Ve  are 
playing  also  football  in  our  school.  Now  the  holidays  are  past  away  and  school 
begins.  In  the  morning  I  go  to  school  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  come  home  at  hilf 
past  one  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  school  begins  at  three  o'clock,  and  I  am  Coming 
home  at  half  past  five  o'clock.  \Ve  have  thirtysix  lessons  a  week.  There  are 
eighteen  masters  in  our  school. 

Hoping  you  are  quite  well, 

Vour  friend. 

IV. 

Francfort  on  the  Main,  January  29''',   1898. 

My  dear  friend, 

How  do  you  do  r'  I  think  you  are  well.  I  shall  teil  you  something  about 
our  games  that  we  have  played  last  summer.  \Ve  went  to  the  "Altaracker"  and  there 
we  played  from  five  to  seven  o'clock  football  or  cricket.  I  do  not  know  if  you  can 
play  this  game,  and  !  will  teil  you  the  most  necessary  about  this.  We  must  have 
three  sticks  on  each  side,  calied  wickets.  One  boy  who  is  bowling  must  try  to  throw 
the  wickets  down.  Another  boy,  the  bat,  must  prevent  the  wickets.  The  other 
fellows  have  to  make  so  many  runs  as  they  can,  and  this  part  has  won  who  has  made 
the  most  of  them.  That  is  very  nice  and  we  have  had  some  treat.  I  hope  you  will 
teil  me  something  about  your  school-life  in  your  nexl  letter.  Last  Thursday  I  was 
in  our  old  thealre,  and  there  was  given  the  play  "1812"  about  Napoleon.  It  was 
very  fine  played,  and   I  say  you  to  go  in  too. 

Hoping  you  are  quite  well, 

your  atfectionate  friend. 

Bemerkungen,  die  den  Schülern  gegeben  wurden:  Zur  Be- 
lohnung für  ein  gutes  Zeugnis  erhält  der  Schüler  die  Erlaubnis, 
seine  V^ervvandten  in  London  zu  besuchen.  Nach  seiner  Rückkehr 
schildert  er  seinem  Freunde  die  empfangenen  Eindrücke  und  seine 
Erlebnisse.  Neighbuurhood,  environs,  to  bury  wurden  als  unbekannte 
Wörter  niedergeschrieben.     (Arbeitszeit:  2  Stunden.) 

An    Excursion    to    London. 

I. 

F.,  March    i2'i',   1898. 

My  dear  William, 

Uur  school  has  just  begun,  and  in  this  letter  I  will  teil  you  something  about 
my  life  in  England.  London,  a  big  town,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  has  a 
great  many  splendid  streets  and  palaces.  1  lived  there  in  the  house  of  my  uncle. 
One  day  we  took  a  walk  from  Waterloo  Station  to  Hyde  Park.     The   train   stopped 


i\  Watrrloo  sution  ;  we  ßol  out  and  passcil  W'atcrioo  I^ridye.  ihe  Siranil  amt  arriveii 
al  Trafalgar  Square,  ulierc  a  column  of  Nelson  is  btanilin^;.  Nelson  was  tlic  viitm 
in  the  baule  o(  Trafal^ar.  Biit  he  feil  in  tlic  battle.  sayint»  to  ihe  soldiers :  'KnKland 
eupecls  that  every  one  will  do  his  diily.'"  Then  \vc  crossed  Regent  slrerl,  l'iciadilly 
and  arrived  at  Hyde  Park  Conier.  Hvde  Park  is  t)ne  of  ihe  ^;ri'aU*st  Parks  m  I.oiuion. 
There  is  a  monunient  liiere,  il  was  erccted  in  ineniorv  ol  llie  t^)iiceirs  luisliaiul, 
Albert  ihe  Good.  wlio  had  the  Crystal  Palace  put  up  Iump.  I  also  s.iw  a  j^n-al  hoat 
race  in  London,  \vhich  took  place  on  the  Thanics. 

I  was  in  an  Knglish  srhool  there,  and  I  saw  that  the  Kn^lish  boys  nnist  learn 
very  much.  They  learn  History  and  forei^n  lanf»iia^es.  Sihool  bejjins  there  at  seven 
o'clok.  When  the  master  enters  the  room  the  boys  stop  talkinR  and  stand  up.  They 
pul  iheir  books  and  papers  awav,  the  monitor  says  (jrace,  and  then  study  begins.  In 
ihe  aflemoon  we  found  ihe  bo)s  in  the  playground.  Some  of  thcm  were  piaying 
crickel.  We  looked  at  the  game,  and  afler  some  time  wc  left  the  playgromid  and 
uenl  home. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  n>us  tinish  niy  letter,  because  1  have  no  time  to  writc 
to  vou  all  that  I   have  seen  in  London. 

Wilh  kindest  regards 

your  friend. 

11. 

V.,  Marrh    12"',    1898. 
Mv  dear  friend, 

Vou  wanted  to  hear  somethmg  about  London.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  able  to 
lell  you  all  that  I  have  seen,  for  I  was  permitted  by  my  falber  to  visit  my  grandfather 
who  is  living  in  a  small  lown  lying  in  Surrey,  south  of  London.  Kirstly,  I  shall  write 
to  you  something  about  the  lown  of  London;  for  I   made  many  excursioiis  to  it. 

II  was  a  very  hol  day,  the  sun  shone  bcautifully,  and  so  I  wanted  to  tjo  lo 
London.  I  went  lo  Waterioo  Station  by  te  South  Western  Kailway,  i  wenl  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  I  saw  ihe  Thames  before  me.  I  was  greally  astonished ;  for  a  great 
many  people  were  passing  by.  I  asked  somebody :  "Why  are  there  so  many  people 
there ''■'  "They  want  lo  see  the  great  Boat  Kaces  which  take  place  between  the 
Sludenu  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  So  I  also  went  lo  the  Boat  Races.  This  day, 
the  Oxford  Sludenls  won  ihe  Races. 

I  relurned  lo  Waterioo  Station  because  I  wanted  lo  see  the  curiosities  too. 
1  crossed  Waterioo  Bridge,  wenl  up  some  slreets,  and  so  I  came  to  Hyde  Park.  It 
is  the  largesl  park  of  London.  Furlher  behind,  1  saw  Kensington  f^alace,  where  the 
Oueen  Victoria  was  born.  Then  1  look  a  hansom  in  order  lo  go  lo  the  Zoologiral 
Gardens.  in  ihese  gardens,  which  are  commonly  calied  Zoo,  are  many  nice  animals. 
I  also  wenl  by  the  Unlerground.  By  relurning  lo  Waterioo  Station,  I  .saw  Trafalgar 
Square.  There  is  a  column  put  up  there,  in  memory  of  Nelson,  the  great  Kngiish 
admiral,  who  won  ihe  ballle  of  Trafalgar,  in   1805. 

In  the  evening,  1  relurned  to  my  grandfather's  home.  I  wanted  to  write 
something  more  lo  you,  but  ihere  is  no  time  lefl  for  writing.  So  I  fmish  my  letter. 
I  hope  you  are  quite  well. 

Wilh  kindest  regards  lo  all  of  you, 

Your  affeclionate  friend, 
N.  N. 
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III. 

F.,  Manch   i2">   1898. 

My  dear  Otto, 

I  toid  you  in  my  last  letter,  that  my  father  had  permitted  me  to  go  to  London. 
Now  this  jolly  time  is  over,  and  I  am  back  from  London.  In  this  letter  I  sliall  writ 
to  you  something  about  the  big  town  of  London. 

When  I  have  come  to  Portsmouth,  I  left  the  ship  and  saw  Nelson's  "Victory", 
which  is  iying  there.  Then  I  came  to  London  in  the  evening,  and  so  I  could  not 
much  see  of  London's  environs.  The  ne.\t  day,  I  took  a  walk  and  saw  some 
curiosities,  for  London  is  so  big,  that  I  couldn't  see  all  the  curiosities  on  one  day. 
I  went  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Many  boats  were  on  this  river,  for  the  next 
day  a  great  boat-race  took  place.  Crossing  Waterloo-Bridge,  I  came  to  Trafalgar- 
Square,  and  saw  Nelson's  column  there.  You  know  something  about  this  great  hero, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  England.  In  London  are  many  Parks.  The  greatest  is 
Hyde-Park.  Many  swells  are  riding  their  horses  there.  In  Kensington  Palace, 
which  is  Standing  there,  the  Queen  was  born ;  but  I  found  not  the  Crystall  Palace. 
A  man,  whom  I  asked,  said  to  me:  "I  thought,  you  must  have  known,  that  this 
Palace  is  not  standing  here,  for  Albert  the  Good  had  it  put  up  I"  Then,  he  showed 
me  the  way.  The  sun  was  just  shining  on.  and  it  was  very  fine  to  look  at,  because 
this  Palace  is  made  of  glass  and  iron.  From  the  Crystall  Palace  I  went  home, 
because  it  was  the  time  for  dinner.  But  on  this  way  I  saw  the  Zoo;  the  band  was 
just  playing  there. 

This  is  something  about  my  t'irst  walk  in  London.  In  the  next  letter,  I  shall 
writ  you  more  about  the  capital  of  Kngland  ;  because  I  hope  that  is  very  interesting 
for  you ! 

With  kindest  regards 

yours  very  truly 
N.  N. 


Die  Dialoge  wurden  in  der  Kla.sse   mit  Benutzung   des   Lehr- 
buchs frei  niedergeschrieben. 

A   J  0  u  r  II  e  y. 

1. 
Tim:  Good  morning  Bob,  how  do  you  do  ?  —  Bob:  Thank  you,  I'm  well. 
VVhat  is  the  matter  with  you .''  —  Tim :  I'm  going  to  take  a  walk.  Please,  go  with 
me.  -  Bob :  I  can't  go  with  you,  because  I  have  to  work.  —  Tim :  How  was  your 
last  walk  ?  —  Bob :  It  was  very  fine.  We  went  to  the  Taunus.  \Ve  marched  to 
Cronberg  and  on  the  F'eldberg.  From  the  Feldberg  to  the  "Saalburg".  Saalburg  is 
near  Homburg.  In  the  second  Century  A.  D.  was  an  old  Roman  castle,  with  a 
rampart  running  behind  it.  There  is  also  to  be  seen  there  part  of  an  old  road  built 
by  the  Romans.  A  great  many  things  taken  from  the  ruins  of  this  old  Roman  castle 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Homburg.  With  the  train  one  can  arive 
Homburg  in  thirty  minuts.  Shall  you  go  with  me  to  see  the  museum .''  —  Tim:  Yes, 
I  think  that  we  can  go  to-morrow  to  Homburg.  --  Bob:  Now,  l'll  go  home.  Good- 
bye,  Tim.  —  Tim:  Good-bye,  Bob. 
Walter,  Englisch  nach  dem  Frankfurier  Reformplan.  r 
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II. 

Albert:  Good  morning.  my  dear  Jack,  it's  very  fine  that  I  meet  you.  How 
does  your  fatnily  do  f  -  Jack:  Thank  you.  very  well.  Today  we  shall  lake  a  trip 
tu  the  Altkönig.  Shall  you  ro  with  us  ?  A. :  If  you  will  wail  tili  I  Ret  my  over- 
ciut  and  my  stick.  -  J.:  Yes,  my  friend.  Tlien  we  go  tu  the  lailway  Station. 
I  shall  take  the  lickets  to  Cronberg.  —  A. :  Mere  is  our  train,  Icls  {ju  into  a  carriage. 
-  J.:  Well  my  friend.  A. :  The  train  Starts  in  three  minutcs.  J.:  (Aftfi  iiii 
kour)  There  is  Cronberg.  let's  go  out.  —  A. :  That's  a  beautiful  country.  J.:  We 
have  to  march  two  hours.  —  There  is  the  top  of  the  Altkönig.  There  is  also  the 
Streng  hut.  Here  we  shall  take  our  breakfast.  -  A. :  After  breakfast  we  shall  also 
t:o  to  the  l.ips  Ruhe,  and  then  we  shall  return  lo  Cronberg  and  from  tlierc  to 
Frank  fort. 

iil. 

Arthur:  Good  bye  Bob!  Here  is  Coming  my  old  friend  Jackson,  whoni  I've 
not  Seen  since  a  month  ;  good-day  Jackson!  How  do  you?  —  Jackson:  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you.  Do  you  want  to  take  a  trip  to  Eschersheim  with  nie  f"  —  A. :  Yes, 
but  I  should  think  to  go  with  our  bicycles.  -  J.:  i  ihink  so.  —  A. :  Here  is  our 
playground  calied  "Altaracker"  or  "Hundswiese";  there  we  are  playing  "Football" 
on  Wednesday  in  the  afternoon.  -  J. :  In  Offenbach  we  have  not  got  so  large  a 
playground.  —  A. :  Now  comes  a  railway  calied  "Lokalbahn",  take  care !  -  J.:  How 
long  does  it  take  to  go  from  Frankfort  to  Eschersheim?  —  A. :  It  takes  half  an 
hour.  but  we  can  already  see  the  village.  —  J.:  That's  fine,  and  we  shall  take  a 
little  dinner  there.   -      A.  :   Yes   I   think   so,  and  then   we  shall   retiini  tu   nur  tuwn. 


In  Anlehnung  an  Guuin   nach  freier  Wahl  niedergeschrieben: 

R  0  w  i  n  g  in  the  P  a  1  m  e  n  g  a  r  t  e  n. 

I  wish  to  row  in  the  Palmengarten.  So  I  take  my  hat  and  walking-cane  and 
leave  the  house.  As  I  would  like  to  arrive  there  as  soon  as  possible,  I  go  by  the 
tram.  It  cosls  ten  pfennig.  After  a  run  of  about  twenty  minutes  the  tramway  stops 
in  front  of  the  entrance.  I  go  out  of  carriage  and  enter  the  Garden.  As  I  have  got 
a  subscription,  I  can  go  in  without  taking  a  ticket.  Then  I  cross  the  beautiful  lawns 
and  straight  to  the  pond.  At  lenght  I  arrive  at  the  boat-house.  —  Good  morning 
Mr.  Schenk.  I  wish  to  row,  give  me  a  boat,  please !  —  Mr.  Seh.:  Do  you  want 
a  large  or  a  small  one  r  —  Give  me  this  small  one  there !  --  Mr.  Seh. :  Well,  I'll 
go  and  bring  the  oars.  After  some  time  he  comes  back  and  rows  the  boat  before 
the  landingbridge.  He  leaves  the  boat  and  I  go  in.  I  row  about  half  an  hour. 
Then   I  am  tired  and  return  to  the  shore.     I   pay  the  fare  and  go  home. 

(i?    Min.) 
A  trip  t  0  the  m  o  u  n  t  a  i  n  s. 

I  get  up  at  half  past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then  I  take  iny  tea  and 
leave  the  house.  I  go  by  the  tramway  to  the  Station.  I  take  a  ticket  third  class 
return  to  Cronberg.  It  cosls  one  Shilling.  Then  I  get  into  a  carriage.  The  train 
goes  straight  through  Bockenheim,  Rödelheim  and  other  stations  tili  I  arrive  at 
Cronberg.  There  I  lea%e  the  train.  I  go  to  the  Feldberg.  There  I  drink  a  glass 
of  milk  and  eat  a  piece  of  cake.     Then  I  go  home.  (^15   Min.) 
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Going  fishing. 
I  get  up  at  half  past  four  o'dock  in  the  morning.  I  take  my  rod  and  I  put 
on  my  line.  Theo  I  leave  the  house  and  go  to  the  river.  There  is  a  little  boat 
lying  that  my  friend  gets  ready,  and  I  shall  come  down  by  the  short  cut  over  the 
Stile.  Then  I  get  into  the  boat  and  through  my  line  with  the  ground  bait  into 
the  water.  (15   Min.) 

A  walk  lo  the  Forsthaus. 
I  leave  my  house  the  I  go  to  the  tramway,  I  step  into  a  carriage.  Then  it 
Starts  to  the  Central-RailwayStation.  i  leave  the  carriage  and  walk  along  the 
Forsthaus-Street  and  then  1  arrive  at  the  Forsthaus.  I  drink  a  glass  of  beer  and  eat 
a  piece  of  bread  with  a  cut  from  the  Joint.  Then  I  pay  it.  I  relurn  to  the  tramway 
and  return  tu  my  house.  (20  Min.) 

Getting  up  and  going  to  School. 
I  get  up  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning;  then  i  dress  myself.  I  take  my 
breakfast.  At  twenty  minutes  to  eight  o'clock,  I  leave  my  home  and  go  to  school 
with  some  friends.  Before  school  begins  I  speak  a  little  to  my  companions.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  electric  bell  rings,  and  we  stop  talking.  The  master  enters  the 
room  and  he  or  a  pupil  says  the  prayer.     Then  study  begins.  (20  Min.) 

Writing  a  letler 
I. 
I'm  sitting  down  and  take  a  sheet  of  paper,  because  l'm  going  to  write  a 
letter  to  my  friend.  1  write  the  date  at  the  top.  After  this  I  take  a  envelope  and 
fold  the  letler.  Then  I  write  the  adress  and  put  a  stamp  on  the  envelope.  I  leave 
my  place,  sliut  niy  blottingcase,  open  the  door  and  go  out.  Then  1  shut  the  door 
and  pass  through  the  corridor.  After  this  I  cross  the  playground  and  walk  to  the 
letter  box.     1   put  my  letter  in  the  lelter-bo.v  and  go  home.  (20  Min.j 

II. 
I  will  write  a  letter  to  my  sister.  l'm  sitting  down  at  my  place.  1  take  a 
pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper  and  envelope.  W'hen  I  have  fmished  the  letler,  I  put  it 
in  the  envelope  and  write  the  address.  Then  I  shut  the  letter  and  put  a  stamp  on 
ihe  envelope.  I  stand  up,  because  I  will  put  the  letter  in  the  letter-box.  I  leave 
my  place,  go  to  the  door  and  open  it.  I  cross  the  corridor  and  go  downstairs  to 
the  playground.  Then  I  cross  the  Bergerslrasse  and  there  is  the  letter-box.  I  throw 
the  letter  in  to  the  box,  what  means  I   post   the  letter.     Then  I  return  to  my  place. 

(20  Min.) 

Die  nachfolgenden  kleinen  aus  dem  Deutschen  bekannten 
Krzählungen  wurden  nach  freier  Wahl  niedergeschrieben ;  eine  Be- 
sprechung   in    der    fremden    Sprache   war    nicht    vorausgegangen. 

The  h  0  rse-  sh  0  e. 

One  day  a  peasant  and  his  son  went  out  for  a  walk.     On  the  way  they  found 

a  horseshoe.     It  was  very  hot.     The  father  said  to  his   son :  ''Stoop  down  and  pick 

up    this    horseshoe."     But    the   son   replied:    'it    is      not    the    worth    while."     The 

father  picked    it  up   and    sold  it  in    the  ne.xt    village.     For   this  money    the    peasant 
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boughl  ehernes.  Being  on  the  roadside  tlic  fathor  dropped  down  llio  ilionics  onc 
afler  Ihe  olher.  The  son  sloopcd  down  aiul  pickcd  iip  c.u  h  ihciiv.  Ilieii  ihe 
falher  said:  "If  you  woiild  have  stooped  down  once,  von  woiiKI  not  h.ive  beon  oh 
liged  to  pick  up  all  the  chcrries."  U?    Min) 

The  A  p  p  I  e  s. 
One  bov,  Bob,  saw  bcautifui  appics  in  the  tjarden  of  the  nei{.;libüiir.  It  was 
ver>-  hol,  and  he  was  fond  of  eating  some  apples.  He  wem  into  the  f^ardcn  and 
lilied  his  pockets  with  apples.  Bul  he  was  so  heavy,  that  he  couldn'l  fjet  oiit  ol  the 
garden.  The  peasant  who  saw  him,  came  and  beat  him  with  his  sti(  k.  '"^uii  iniist 
not  touched  thinjjs,  which  are  not  yuu",  said  he  to  Boh.  WuU  was  sony  and  stolc 
no  mure  anvlhin^;.  *,2o   Mm  ) 

The  f  0  X  and  the  fj  r  a  |)  e  s. 
A  fov.    who    was  very    hun^ry    came   one   day   to   a  wall,   which  was   covered 
with  beaulitul  {jrapes;  but   they  were   hanging  very   high,  and    so  the  fox    lant  toiicli 
ihem.  and  so  he  said:   "The  grapes  are  not  good",  and  he  went  away. 

(10  Min.) 

Die  Schüler  erhielten  die  Aufgabe,  einen  kleinen  Aufsatz 
über  den  Krieg  von  i86ö,  der  im  (Geschichtsunterricht  diirchge- 
nommmen  worden  war,  ohne  weitere  Hilfe  niederzuschreiben,  l^s 
galt  also,  die  aus  anderen  geschichtlichen  Stoffen  gewonnenen  Aus 
drücke  auf  einen  in  der  englischen  Sprache  nicht  behandelten  Stoft' 
zu  übertragen. 

T  h  e  W  a  r  0  f  1 866. 
I. 
The  Austrians  led  by  Benedeck  were  in  Böhmen  and  prince  Fricdricli  Charles 
marched  to  the  altack  with  the  Prussian  troops  near  Liebenau  and  Fodol.  The  two 
olher  principal  leaders  were  prince  Fr.  William  and  Herwarth  of  Bittenfeld.  The 
latler  defeated  the  Austrians  near  Hühnerwasser  and  later  near  Gitschin.  Fr.  William 
won  the  battles  near  Nachod  and  Skalitz  and  conquered  Königinhof.  Now  the  llirce 
armies  proceeded  to  Königgrätz,  and  Fr.  Charles  and  Herwarth  began  the  battle  the 
next  morning  at  eighl  o'clock,  while  prince  Fr.  William  hastened  from  Königin- 
hof. King  William  arrived  at  Gitschin  and  made  the  plans  for  the  next  day  with 
Moltke.      At  two  o'clock  prince  P>.  William  came,  and  the  Prussians  won  the  battle. 

II. 
The  soldiers  of  Austria  with  their  Commander  Benedeck  stood  in  Böhmen. 
Prince  Friedrich  Karl  crossed  the  boundary  of  Böhmen,  began  the  battle  and  in 
vaded  ihc  counlry.  Bul  the  soldiers  of  Austria  stood  firm,  and  after  a  long  battle 
Friedrich  cut  all  his  enemies  down.  Thcn  he  proceeded  to  Miinchengrätz.  On  the 
third  of  July  the  greatest  battle  of  that  war  took  place.  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  be- 
gan Ihc  battle  at  eighl  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  fought  during  the  day,  and 
nobody  won  the  battle.  At  Iwo  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  soldiers  of  the  crown- 
prince  came  and  marched  to  the  attack.  But  the  opponents  continued  stubbornly 
fighting,  determined  to  seil  their  lives  dearly.  After  a  hard  striiggle  he  sncceded  in 
futtint?  dn-An   the  enemv. 


Obersekunda. 

Die    Erzählung    wurde  nach    der  mündlichen  Durchnahme  in 
derselben  Stunde  niedergeschrieben. 

The  Story  ofa  Match  Boy. 
I. 
Two  gentlemen  stood  one  day  at  the  door  of  an  hotel.  It  was  a  very  cold 
day.  A  little  boy  caine  along  and  said  to  one  of  them:  "Buy  some  matches,  there 
is  only  a  penny  a  box."  "No,  we  don't  want  any,"  replied  the  gentleman  to  the 
boy,  who  was  covered  with  rags  having  the  feet  bare.  "You  will  receive  two  boxes 
for  a  penny,  for  I  am  so  hungry."  At  last,  the  gentleman  took  a  box;  but  he  did 
not  find  so  sinall  a  money  in  his  purse.  The  boy,  called  Sandie.  said:  "I  will  get 
you  the  change,"  and  the  gentleman  gave  hime  a  Shilling.  Sandie  started  away,  but 
he  didn't  come  back.  In  the  evening.  a  little  boy  wanted  to  see  the  gentleman.  He 
was  the  younger  brother  of  .Sandie.  He  sought  in  his  rags,  and,  putting  a  piece  of 
fourpence  on  the  table,  said:  "My  dear  sir!  Sandie  had  got  the  change  for  you. 
But,  while  returning,  he  came  ander  a  cart,  and  his  legs  are  broken.  The  doctor 
had  said  that  he  will  dy."  The  gentleman  went  with  the  boy,  and  he  found  that 
the  two  boys  were  living  alone,  their  parents  being  dead.  The  ill  boy  said:  "Im 
sure  to  dy.  I  have  lost  your  seven  pence.  And  you,  my  dear  brother,  who  will 
care  for  you?"  The  gentleman  replied:  "l'll  carc  for  him."  and  he  saw  the  light 
going  out  of  the  cyes  of  the  poor  match  boy. 

II. 
One  day  two  gentlemen  were  standing  at  the  door  of  their  hotcl  in  Kdinburgh 
when  a  poor  boy  passed  by  and  asked:  "Buy  some  matches,  please!"  But  the  man 
replied:  "We  don't  want  to  buy  any."  "I  shall  give  you  a  fourpence  box,  picaded 
the  little  boy."  But  you  see  that  we  do  not  want  to  take  it,  said  the  man.  "I 
shall  give  you  two  boxes,"  replied  the  match  boy.  "I  shall  take  them,"  said  he  to 
ged  rid  of  him.  But  he  had  no  change  and  replied:  "I'H  T  shallj  give  you  the 
money  next  day."  The  boy  howevcr  beggcd  ;  "I  will  get  the  change."  He  receivcd 
a  Shilling  and  went  oflf.  The  gentlemen  waited  for  him,  but  he  did  not  come.  He 
thought  that  he  had  lost  his  Shilling.  In  the  evening  he  was  told  a  little  boy 
wanted  to  see  him.  The  boy  was  brought  in,  and  the  man  saw  that  he  was  the 
smaller  brother.  He  said:  "My  brother  is  very  ill;  he  has  broken  both  the  legs." 
The  man  went  with  the  liule  boy  to  his  brother.  He  said:  "Poor  Reuby,  I'am 
sorry  I'am  dying;  who  will  take  care  of  you  when  I  am  gone?"  The  man  take  his 
hand  and  replied:  "I  shall  take  care  of  him."  The  boy  wanted  to  thank  the  man, 
but  the  strength  left  his  body. 

Von  den  Schülern  frei  erfundene  Dialoge. 

(H.  A.) 

I. 

An  Englishman  and  a  German. 
Are  you  a  German,  sir.''  —   Yes,  sir,  I  am.  —  From   what  town  of  Germany 
are  you  .^   —    I    am    from    Berlin,    the    capital  of   Prussia.  —    I    find   that  you   speak 
English  very  well.     How   long   have  you   been   in    England.^  —  These  five  years.     I 


was  thrcc  >cars  in  l'>\fortl.  aiul   I    luve   livcil   lun  vc.us   m   l.timiuii.  llow    du    you 

likc  Knplandf  —  I  likc  it  very  niuth.  IVihaps  you  picfcr  thc  lifc  m  Imi^LukI  lo 
thc  life  in  Germany?  -  No,  sir,  you  arc  wron«.  \Vc  Gcrmans  lovc  our  Imme 
above    all.    —    I    know    it.    and   I  am   vcr>'    fond    of  thc    Cicrmanx.  Diii    you    also 

Iravfl  in  Gfrmanyr       -    Ves.  sir.  I   madc   .1  journcy  on   ihe  Rhino    l.isl  ycar.  Did 

\-ou  not  lind  that  thc  cnvirons  of  this    rivcr  are   vcry  beainiful?  Thcv  aro    rnnRiii 

ficent.  Did  you  also  pass  throußh  Heiddhcrp?  -  ~  I  was  therc  too,  and  visitcd  the 
old  Castle.   -      It  is  the  most  bcautifiil  and   best    prescrvcd  ruin    in  Germany.  The 

view  you  cnjoy  there   makcs  a  wondcrfiil    imprcssion    upon  you.  All  thc  cnvirons 

of  the  town  are  beautiful.  -  Please,  sir,  I  beg  you  to  pay  a  visit  to  mc  1  live  in 
F.mperorstreet  20.  I  accept  yoiir  invitalion  with  pleasurc.  riien  \vc  shall  talk 
more  about  Germany.  —  Good  bye.     I  hopc  to  see  you  very  soon. 

II. 
A  C  0  n  V  c  r  s  a  t  i  o  n  a  h  0  u  t  H  i  s  t  0  r  y. 
Charles:  Good-mornins.  Albert,  hnw  dn  you  dn.''  Albert:  Thank  vou,  Im 
very  «eil.  Gh.:  Do  you  know  that  a  f^rcat  festival  will  be  hcld  in  the  V.oo  this 
eveninc  in  honour  of  thc  Parliament.  wliich  was  establishcd  fifty  years  ap;o,  in  1848. 
Alb.:  I  do,  yesterday,  when  I  read  thc  newspaper,  1  thou(,'ht.  that  a  Rreat  chanpe 
has  taken  place  during  this  short  time.  Gh.:  That  is  vcry  ripht,  and  always  we 
must  be  obliged  to  those  preat  men  to  whoni  we  owe  our  united  Germany.  Alb. : 
And  houi  inpular  is  il  to  think  that  our  encmies  thcmselves  have  causcd  the  nnion 
of  the  difTercnt  raccs  of  Germany;  for  instance  the  Austrians  by  thc  war  of  1866 
and  the  Krench  by  the  war  of  I870.  (,h.:  Rut  it  is  time  now  to  go  home,  becau.se 
I  have  not  learned  my  historylesson  ycl.  Alh.:  What  have  you  in  history  now.^ 
Gh.:  For  to-morrow  we  liave  to  wrile  a  short  composition  about  Napoleon;  if  you 
will  be  so  kind  to  teil  me  something  about  him,  I  shall  be  vcry  much  obliged  to 
you.  Alb.:  All  right;  in  the  afternoon  I  shall  visit  you,  and  after  having  Imished 
doing  our  lessons,  we  shall  play  lawntennis  in  your  garden. 


Diktat.*) 

Cnhekannter  Stoff.) 
A   Noble  Revenge. 

An  officer,  in  a  fit  of  ill-temper,'  Struck  a  private  for  some  slight  negiert  of 
duty;^and  the  soldier,  turning  upon  him  with  a  flushed  face,  said  he  would  make 
him  repent  hß 

That  same  day,  in  a  fierce  batlle,  the  enemy  carried  off  a  flag;'*  and  voluntcers 
were  calied  for  to  recover  it.''  A  private  soldier  stepped  out  of  the  ranksf»  and  offe- 
red  to  lead  the  charge;'  and  in  a  short  time  a  small  number  of  picked  men  wcre 
ready  to  follow  him.**  They  made  a  gallant  attack,^  and  after  a  desperate  fight  in 
which  more  than  half  of  them  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  they  rescued  the  flag.'^ 
As  they  came  back  with  the  torn  and  blackened  rag,"  an  officer  hurried  to  meet 
them,  and  after    looking  eagerly    over  the    men,  found    the  one  of    whom    he  was    in 

*)  Anmerkung:  iJie  Zahlen  bezeichnen  die  Stellen  des  Diktats  mit  den  be- 
treffenden Veränderungen. 
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search.'3  It  was  the  leader,  the  private  soldier.  The  officer  feil  upon  his  neck,  and 
begged  to  be  forgiven.i3  "[  told  you,"  said  the  soldier,  "that  1  would  make  you 
repent  it."i4 

Veränderungen  der  Ausdrücke. 
'  An  officer  bis  temper:  bad  temper,  when  he  was  ill  tempered;  -Struck  .j 
private  bis  diity:  punished,  beat,  a  private,  a  common  soldier,  .  .  .  who  had  not 
done,  neglected,  becausc  he  had  not  done  his  duty,  .  .  .  because  the  latter  had  neg- 
lected,  ...  he  had  not  well  done,  ...  he  neglected,  .  .  .  had  not  done  his  duty 
well;  3  artd  the  soldier  turning  lipon  him  bis  repent  it:  looking  at  him,  .  .  .  who 
turned  upon  him,  .  .  .  turning  round,  ...  the  soldier  turned  upon  him,  .  .  .  with 
a  red,  angry  face,  .  .  .  with  his  face,  and  swore;  *  Thjt  same  dijy  bis  thig:  during 
the  same  day  in  a  bloody,  wild  battle,  ....  the  enemy,  foes  took,  carried  ofT, 
captured  a  flag,  .  .  .  .  a  (lag  was  taken  away,  •'•  .ind   volunteers  bis  recover  it:   volun- 

teers  were  willing to  bring   it  back,  .  .  .  to  get  it   again,  .  .  .  to  rescue   it, 

.  .  .  to  get  the  flag  back;  ^  A  private  soldier  stepped  out  of  the  ranks:  advanced  be- 
fore  the  ranks,  .  .  .  went  out  of  the  rank,  .  .  .  left  the  ranks;  "^  oßered  bis  charge: 
he  was  willing,  desired  wished  to  .  .  .  ofTered  to  be  the  leader  of,  .  .  .  he  said  he 
would  be  the  leader  of,  .  .  .  he  asked  to,  .  .  .  to  command  the  attack;  •''  and  bis 
follow  him:  Soon  a  few  soldiers  of  every  sort  offered  to  follow  him,  .  .  .  a  small 
number  of  chosen  men,  ...  in  a  short  time,  after  some  time,  after  some  minutes, 
a  few  of  picked  men  were  ready  to  go  with  him,  .  .  .  a  small  number  were  %villing 
to  follow  him,  .  .  .  were  able  to,  could  follow  him;  "  thq  madc  a  gatlant  attack: 
they  made  a  gallant  charge  ...  the  charge  they  made  was  gallant  .  .  .  they  attacked, 
charged  boldly,  in  a  gallant  manner ;  '"  and  alter  a  desperate  fight  bis  rescued  the 
lliii:  after  a  fierce  t'ight,  battle,  in  which  the  enemy  either  killed  or  wounded  more 
than  half  of  them,  in  which  a  great  many  soldiers  found  their  death,  they  brought 
the  (lag  back  from  the  fight,  .  .  .  after  having  fought  boldly,  after  hard  fighting, 
after  having  lost  more  than  half  of  them,  who  had  either  fallen  or  were  wounded, 
they  won  the  flag  again,  they  came  back,  they  returned  with  the  flag,  they  succeeded 
in  taking,  getting  the  flag  again,  they  brought  the  flag  back;  H  as  they  came  back 
bis  rag:  as  they  returned,  .  .  .  on  their  relurn,  .  .  .  a  rag  of  black  couleur;  12  an 
o/ficcr  bis  in  search ;  an  officer  hastened,  made  haste,  ran  away  to  meel  them,  .  .  . 
whom  he  sought,  ...  he  found,  he  discovered,  saw^  the  one,  whom  he  sought.  .  .  . 
whom  he  was  seeking,  ...  he  had  sought,  found  the  man,  who  was  the  object  of 
his  seeking;  •3  [f  „.^5  ^/,^  leader  bis  forgiven:  It  was  the  man  who  was  leading  the 
soldiers,  .  .  .  leader  of  the  charge,  ...  the  officer  went  to  him  and  begged  him  to 
be  forgiven,  begged  pardon,  begged  his  pardon;  *<  "I  told  you"  bis  "repent  if:  The 
soldiers  replied:  "1  have  said  to  you  that"  .  .  . 


Auszüge  aus  Briefen 

mit  Wechsel  des  Ausdrucks. 

H.  A.) 

1. 

The  first  Monday  of  our  hoiidays  I  started    set  up.  departed,  from  here  at  ten 

o'clock  ...  1  wanted    to    spend    (enjoy,    pass)   my    hoiidays    with  my    uncle,  who  is 

living  in  a  village.     The    village    is  situated    in  a  valley   and  every-where  surrounded 


b>  hillx,  covcrfd  witli  wooil.  ...  I  oftcn  wcnt  iiito  tlic  lurost.  I  p.iNscil  nn  Irisiirr 
in  rradinu.  Walking,  hxhing  and  makinp  exciirsions  in  a  carriat,'c.  One  ilay  I  rode 
wuh  mv  unclc  to.  .  .  .  Tliere  was  a  horsc  lottery,  which  takes  place  cvery  ycar.  It 
was  splendid  to  scc  all  thc  finc  ihinps  which  wcrc  to  be  woii.  Thcrc  were  many 
fine  carriafies  and  many  machincs  for  aRriculture  ifarmiiif;).  \Ve  didii't  wish  (desire, 
we  wcre  not  willinß.  Iikc,  mean,  intend)  to  rcmain  tili  thc  lottery  was  finixhed 
(to  ihe  cnd  of  thc  lottery)  because  therc  were  too  many  people.  So  wc  Icft,  and 
still  made  a  pleasiire  drive  not  intendin«  not  dcsirinß,  hcing  unwillinK,  not  meaninp. 
not  wishing  to  comc  hnmc  vcrv  cariv.  W'ith  kiiulcst  rc;,'ards  tn  von  yoiirs  vcry 
truly  .... 


Some  davs  ago.  our  holidavs  wcrc  over,  aiul  scliool  bc^'aii  nj^Min.  I  ihink  it 
will  bc  intcresting  for  you  to  hcar  how  I  spent  thcm.  To-dav,  I  will  wntc  yiui 
about  an  excursion  I  made  in  the  .second  part  of  my  holidavs  .  .  F'rom  \\.  I  went 
by  train  to  a  villapc  called.  .  .  .  After  a  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  arrivcd  at 
the  Dianabiirp.  Though  an  old  castle.  it  is  still  in  a  Rood  estatc.  After  havin^  taken 
a  refrrshmcnt,  1  went  on  the  platform  of  the  watchtower.  I  had  a  linc  vicw.  .  .  . 
I  saw  many  villaßcs  lying  in  the  vallcy,  and  a  river,  Rlitterin^  as  silvcr.  wiiulcd 
throußh  the  piain.  After  some  ininiitcs  I  rcturned  tn  thc  villa;,'e  K.,  1  ^nX  a  ticket 
to  D.,  where  1  arrived  at  after  half  an  hoiir.  1  paid  a  visit  to  mv  unde,  who 
showed  me  the  chief  curiosities  of  the  town.  ...  In  the  third  storv,  therc  are  a 
Rreat  many  curiosities,    thc    walls  arc    covercii    with    iiiclurcs.     Kdiir    of  theni  arc  so 

larpe  as  to  cover  ncarly  completcly    the  walls Biit   I   have    not  tinie  enough 

to  write  you  any   thing  more.     I  wish  this  letter  will  be  interesling  for  you,  because 
vnu  have  ncvcr  vcen  the  placcs  I   teil  you  of. 

Vour  most  aflectionate  friend. 

III. 
I  have  just  comc  rctiirned)  froin  a  beautiful  trip.  I  know,  it  will  bc  of  some 
interest  for  you  (it  will  be  interesting)  to  hear  something  about  this  trip.  I  wcnt 
with  anothcr  boy  from  hcre  to  the  S.  in  order  to  catch  butterflies.  ...  As  we  went 
very  quickly,  we  arrived  at  H.  after  three  hours  and  a  half.  .  .  .  Between  D.  and  thc 
S.  we  caught  many  butterflies,  and  that  was  the  cause  that  this  way  took  us  two 
hours  and  a  half.  After  having  arrived  at  the  Saalburg  we  ate  and  drank  something. 
There  we  looked  at  the  castle.  There  we  saw  thc  porta  pr.Ttoria  of  which  the  re- 
storation  will  soon  be  finished.  After  some  time  wc  walkcd  down  and  .  .  .  rctiirnecl 
by  railway  to  Frankfurt.  .  .  . 

Vours  very  truly. 

IV. 
As  you  know,  I  have  my  holidays  now,  and  because  wc  have  it  is)  always 
fmc  wcather.  we  make  many  excursions  ''we  take  trips;.  Some  days  ago,  we  wcnt 
by  train  to  Wiesbaden.  .  .  .  We  walked  through  passed  through)  some  streets  and 
came  to  the  fool  of  the  Neroberg.  After  having  reached  the  top  of  it,  we  went 
afoot  to  the  Platte.  From  there  we  had  a  beautiful  sight  ''a  fme  view)  to  Wies- 
baden, and  in  the  back-ground  we   saw  fperceived;  Mainz  with  its   cathedral  and  the 

Rhine-bridge There    is   a  beautiful    old  ruin,    but    it    is    not    so    beautiful  as 

that  of  Königstein  (but   that  of  Königstein    is  more  beautiful    thanj.     K.  is  a  health- 
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resort,  and  as  it  is  not  far  away  from  Fr.,  many  people  of  this  town  spcnd  their 
holidays  there.  Another  bath  near  our  town  is  Homburg,  where  many  Englishmen 
are  living  (residing)  now:  there  great  lawn-tennis  tournaments  (matches)  take  place. 
As  1  said  'as  I  mentioned  by  the  way,  as  I  told  you^  \ve  were  in  Eppstein  in  the 
aflernoon,  and  in  the  evening  \ve  returned  hy  train  to  Fr.  Let  nie  hear  of  you  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Hoping  you  are  quitc  well,  yours  trulv.  , 

\'. 

Now  our  holidays  will  soon  have  passed  ifmishcd,  ended),  and  school  will  bc- 
gin  again  ''recommence'  to-morrow.  Therefore  I'll  take  advantage  of  (protit  by)  this 
day  to  inform  you  (let  you  know,  give  you  a  description)  how  I  spent  ''passed)  the 
holidays.  In  the  first  week,  I  took  a  trip  ('made  an  excursion,  took  a  walk,  went) 
to  .  .  .  lying  being  situated)  on  the  other  side  of  (beyond)  the  Taunus.  The  follo- 
wing  next'  weeks,  excepl  but,  exceptcd,  excepting'  one  day.  passed  away  ver>'  regu 
larly  '^equally  .  First  in  the  morning  1  repeated  for  school,  then  I  went  to  play  lawn- 
tennis  tili  dinnertime,  and  also  in  the  afternoon.  Some  times  I  set  out  to  take  with 
my  relations  relatives)  a  trip  make  an  excursion)  into  the  beautiful  imagnificent, 
splendid,  very  nice;  environs  of  Homburg.  One  day,  however,  I  made  an  excursion 
took  a  trip,  made  a  journey,  travelied,  went  by  railway  to  Heidelberg  in  Order  to 
consult  a  celebrated  ''famousj  oculist,  as  fbecause  I  am  suffering  from  shortsightedness. 
My  mother  actompanied  nie,  and  we  seized  ftook  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit 
(visiting)  to  the  famous  ;glorious,  celebrated)  rastle  at  Heidelberg.  Its  museum  was 
indeed  very  interesting  (of  great  interest  to  be  seen),  and  also  the  huge  cask  and  a 
barrei  wilhout  any  hoops.  It  is  a  pity  ^ve  are  sorry^  to  see  how  the  French  have 
destroyed  'ruined)  that  noble  (fme,  magnificent)  castle;  one  tower,  the  biggest  (lar- 
gest,  hugest  I  one,  has  been  entirely  blown  oft  with  gunpowder. 

In  that  nianner  I  spent  fpassed)  my  holidays,  and  their  coursc  is  a  pretty  re- 
gulär one,  isn't  it  .^  I  hope  this  letter  will  find  you  in  good  health.  Let  me  hear 
of  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  niost  truly. 

VI. 
...  I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  short  description  of  the  excursion  on  bicycle, 
we  made  last  week.  On  Saturday  I  and  two  friends  of  mine  cycled  i  rode  on  bicycle) 
to  M.  We  Started  'left  Fr.»  at  4'?,  and  came  through  (passed)  I.,  Gr.,  M.,  P.  On 
the  latter  place  we  stopped  (halted)  and  ate  and  drank  something,  frefreshed,  restored, 
ourselves);  besides  this  we  had  to  repair  the  pneumatics  of  the  bicycle  of  one  of  us. 
.  .  .  The  train  was  very  late,  and  so  we  did  not  arrive  at  our  aim  before  10' 5. 
In  the  next  morning  we  got  up  at  6'°   and  tried  to    restore  the    pneumatics  and  we 

succeeded  in  doing  it The   whole   distance   from    Frankfort   to  M.    and 

return  was  160  km.  At  iqio  we  arrived  at  the  Central  Station  (the  train  reached 
Frankfort ,  and  after  half  an  hour  were  at  home  again. 

Hoping  you  are  quite  well 
yours  sincerely 
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K  roic  Niederschrift. 

;i«  Miiuilcn  zum  Durchlesen,  \n  7ur  Nieilcrschrifl). 
R  0  b  i  n  H  ood. 
l)urin{^  the  reißti  of  Richard  the  l»"*',  iherc  was  a  cclebrated  man,  calied 
Robin  Hood.  He  established  himself  with  a  friend,  named  little  John,  and  hundred 
other  followers  at  the  kings  deer.  Therc  he  led  a  wild  life  and  attackcd  travellers, 
whom  he  easilv  succeeded  in  robbing.  The  weallh.  which  he  thus  aquired,  he  di- 
slribuled  among^t  ihe  poors  in  order  lo  hclp  thcm.  He  seldom  hurt  any  man,  but 
never  he  attacked  ladies.  The  weapons  he  uscd,  were  chiefly  bows  and  arrows. 
This  outlaw  is  said  to  have  died  al  a  nunner>'  throuph  the  treachery  of  the  prio- 
iTss;  she  said  to  him  to  open  one  of  his  veins  for  a  sickncss  and  allowcd  him 
to  bleed  to  death. 

Mr.  Cliffc  unterhielt  sich  mit  den  Schülern  ilber  Gladstone 
und  ließ  alsdann  das  enj^lisch  Besprochene  niederschreiben. 

Gladstone. 
I. 
The  father  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  merchant  in  Liverpool.  The  young  Glad- 
stone was  celcbrated  for  beinR  a  great  Speaker.  He  spoke  in  the  debates  which  took 
place  in  the  schools.  Aflerwards  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Liberais.  The  name 
of  the  other  party  is  "the  Conservatives".  The  Opponent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Lord 
Salisbury.  His  precedessor  is  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  principal  bill  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  passed  through  the  Parliament  says :  "Kvery  Englishman  who  is  twenty- 
one  years  old  has  the  right  to  vote  for  the  F^arliament,  if  he  pays  five  Shillings  a 
weck  for  his  rent.  About"  a  weck  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  died.  He  is  going  to  be 
buried  in  Westminstcr  Abbey  and  he  will  receive  a  monument  too. 

II. 
Gladstone's  father  was  a  merchant  in  Liverpool.  The  young  Gladstone  was 
celebrated  for  his  good  speaking.  He  spoke  in  the  debates.  These  debates  were 
held  in  the  schoolroom.  The  speaches  of  Gladstone  were  always  the  best.  Afler- 
wards he  became  the  leader  of  the  liberals.  The  other  party  was  calied  the  conser- 
vativs.  A  little  later  he  became  minister.  His  greatest  Opponent  was  Lord  Salisbury, 
who  is  the  leader  of  the  conservativs.  The  greatest  bill  he  passed  through  was  the 
"Franchise-Bili".  It  says:  "Every  Englishman  who  is  21  years  old  has  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  Parliament,  if  he  pays  tive  Shillings  a  week  for  his  rent."  A  week 
ago  Gladstone  died.  He  is  not  yet  burried,  but  he  is  going  to  be  burried  in  West- 
minster  Abbey.  He  is  also  going  to  have  a  monument  there.  fJuring  this  Century 
only  one  statesman  was  burried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Die  Erzählung  wurde  von  Herrn  Direktor  A.  M  i  I  la  r-I  ngl  is 
aus  Maidenhead  on  Thames  mit  den  Schülern  englisch  besprochen 
und  alsdann  sofort  niedergeschrieben, 

L 

In  America  is  the  custom  that  members  of  the  press  arc  allowed  to  travel 
free  on  certain  rails. 
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One  day  a  ticket-collector  going  through  the  train,  came  to  a  gentleman  and 
asked  him  to  show  his  ticket.  The  gentleman  replied :  "I  am  on  the  staff  of  the 
New-York  Harold."  Then  the  ticket-collector  said :  "We  shall  see  about  that  in  the 
next  compartement,  where  is  the  editor.     Will  you  go  with  me,  please." 

In  the  next  compartement  the  ticket  controler  said  to  the  editor:  "Is  this 
gentleman  on  your  staff?  "Certainly,  yes,"  replied  the  gentleman.  Then  the  ticket 
controler  said:  "That's  all  right,"  and  v.ent  away.  "How  can  you  say  that  1  am 
on  your  staff,"  said  the  first  gentleman,  "I  am  no  reporter."  "And  1  am  no  editor,'' 
replied  the  other.  (20  Min.) 

II. 

In  America,  the  members  of  the  Press  are  alloued  to  travel  free  by  rail.  One 
day,  the  ticket-collector  went  round  in  his  train,  when  he  came  to  a  gentleman  and 
said:  "Your  ticket,  please."  The  man  replied:  "I  am  on  the  staff  of  the  Blankshire 
Press."  The  conductor  said :  "That's  doubtfui,  come  with  me  in  the  next  carriage, 
there  is  an  editor."  When  they  came  to  the  next  carriage,  the  ticket-collector  said 
to  the  editor:  "Is  this  gentleman  on  your  staff?"  "Yes,  certainly,"  replied  the 
editor.  "Then  il  is  all  right,"  said  the  ticket-collector  and  went  away.  "Why  have 
you  said  that  I  am  on  your  staff?"  said  the  first  gentleman,  "and  you  know  very 
well    that    it    is    not    the   case".     "And  I    am    not    the    editor,"    replied    the    second. 

(li;    Min.) 

In  Anlehnung  an  das  ..Morhstbild''  erhielten  die  Schüler  die 
Aufgabe,  in  dialogischer  Form  die  Überführung  des  Getreides  in 
die  Mühle  zu  schildern  und  einen  unterwegs  eingetretenen  Unfall 
in  die  Darstellung  aufzunehmen. 

I. 

Jack:  Good  day,  Richard,  how  do  you  do?  R.:  Not  well  Jack.  I  am  very 
tyred.  J.:  How  does  it  come?  Had  you  so  much  to  work  this  morning?  R. :  Yes. 
The  morning  we  had  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  and  had  to  thresh  all  the  com  what 
we  had  brought  in  yesterday.  And  the  farmer  .said:  "It  must  be  fmished  at  ten 
o'clock,  because  the  milier  comes  in  order  to  bring  it  into  the  mill."  We  had  just 
threshed  it,  when  the  milier  came.  The  other  senants  had  no  time,  the  milier  spoke 
with  my  master,  and  so  I  was  obliged  to  bring  so  many  sacks  alone  into  the  cart. 
Then  1  started  off  with  the  milier.  Before  we  had  arrived  at  the  mill  we  had  to 
bring  the  cart  over  a  brook.  We  were  with  our  cart  on  the  little  bridge,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  a  noise.  "You  must  stepp  down  from  the  cart,"  said  the  milier, 
"to  see  by  what  the  noise  was  caused,"  and  I  saw  that  two  sacks  were  fallen  down  into 
the  brook.  So  I  was  obliged  to  jumb  into  the  cold  water  and  to  bring  the  sacks. 
When  we  had  arrived  at  the  mill  I  had  to  take  the  sacks  and  to  bring  one  after 
the  other  into  mill.  Then  I  returned  from  the  mill  to  our  farm  on  foot.  J.:  Poor 
Richard  I  am  very  sorry,  you  have  so  much  to  work. 

11. 

Today  I  had  to  take  the  corn  of  our  farm  to  the  mill  with  the  Farmer.     As 

it  was  already  thrashed,  we  had  to  fill  it  into  the  sacs.     We   had  done  this  work  in 

a  Short  time,  and  after  half  an    hour  we  could  put   the  sacs  on    the  cart.     Then   we 

Started  off,   and  we  had  to  pass  through  a  narrow  valley.     When  we  had  entered  it, 
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we  hcarJ  a  preat  noicc.  1  askcii  thc  farmer.  Scivanl:  PIcasc  sii,  whnt's  ihat 
noice '  Farmer:  That  is  thc  waterfall  wc  shall  scc  in  somc  miiuitcs.  Whcii  we 
amved  at  ihe  hrook.  wc  saw  a  littlc  briÖRe  accross  which  wc  lud  to  drive.  But 
whcn  WC  wcrc  in  thc  iniddlc  of  it,  ihe  bridfjc  brokc  down,  and  thrcc  of  thc  sacs  feil 
into  ihe  water.  Wc  Icft  thc  cart.  and  thc  farmer  said  to  me.  Karmcr:  Conie 
along  Jack,  and  hclp  me  to  put  on  the  sacs  apain.  I  lunipcd  into  thc  brook  and 
brouRht  out  the  ihree  sacs.  After  half  an  honr  drive  we  arrived  at  the  mill.  The 
milier  went  out  of  his  house,  and  said  to  us.  Miller:  Good  morninR,  how  do  you 
do  ?  Farmer:  I  have  got  the  com.  and  you  miist  hclp  us  to  put  it  down. 
Milier:  Yes  sir,  how  many  sacs  have  yo»  got  r  Farmer:  l'vc  s]  sacs.  Jack, 
Ro  on,  and  begin  to  load  the  .sacs  on  your  sholder.  Miller:  I  hope  wc  shall  have 
finished  in  a  short  time.  When  we  had  put  all  the  sacs  down,  the  millcr  fjave  me 
a  ßla.vs  of  milk  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  chcesc,  and  thcn  wc  rctiirncd  to  thc  farm. 

III. 
The  farmer  of  the  ncxt  villagc  has  some  sacks  of  com.  So  i  say  to  my 
driver:  "Take  vour  cart  and  fio  to  the  farm  and  brin^  mc  thc  sacks."  Thc  drivcr 
takes  his  cart  and  Roes  away.  After  one  hour  he  comcs  to  thc  farm.  He  sees  somc 
children  playinp  there  and  .says:  "Where  is  your  father.^"  One  child  says:  "He  has 
gone  to  the  town,  but  he  will  come  back  after  a  short  time ;  go  into  the  kitchen  and 
my  mother  will  give  you  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  beer."  After  some  time, 
the  farmer  comes  back,  he  sees  the  cart  before  the  door  and  asks  one  of  the  chil 
dren:  "Whose  cart  is  that.'"  Then  the  boy  says:  "There  is  a  man,  who  will  take 
the  sacks  to  the  mill."  The  farmer  ßoes  into  thc  housc  and  finds  the  driver  there. 
The  driver  Stands  up  and  says:  "Good  day,  sir,  I  will  take  the  sacks  to  the  mill." 
"That's  rißht,"  replied  the  farmer,  "wait  a  moment.  I  shall  call  my  servants,  antl 
they  will  help  you."  Now  they  ro  out  and  put  the  sacks  into  the  cart.  After  half 
an  hour,  they  are  ready.  The  farmer  says :  "Goodbeye,  kindest  rcgards  to  your 
master."  One  of  the  servants,  who  must  go  to  the  next  village,  goes  with  the  driver. 
He  says:  "That's  fine,  that  I  can  go  with  you,  so  I  must  not  go  by  foot."  After 
some  time  they  come  into  a  vally,  and  there  are  many  stones  on  the  way.  They 
hear  a  noise,  and  the  servant  says:  "What's  that  noise.''"  "Some  .sacks  have  fallen 
down  '  replied  the  driver,  "we  must  leave  the  cart  and  pick  them  up."  They  pick 
the  sacks  up  and  go  away.  Now  they  come  to  a  brook.  The  driver  says:  "1  think, 
cur  cart  is  too  havy. "  When  they  come  to  the  bridge,  it  brooks  down,  and  they 
fall  into  the  water.  The  driver  is  very  angry,  and  the  servant  cries.  "You  must  not 
cry  so  loud,  says  the  driver,  you  don't  sink  down."  After  many  difficulties,  they 
come  to  my  house.  My  driver  and  the  servant  are  wet  all  over.  I  take  the  sacks 
and  bring  them  into  the  mill.  I  make  flour,  and  my  driver  takes  it  to  thc  farmer 
the  next  day. 

Die  Krzahlunf^  (Composition  XIV)  wurde  innerhalb  25  Minuten 
unter  völligem  Ausschluß  der  Muttersprache  durchgenommen.  Die 
Niederschrift  dauerte  ]o  bis  40  Minuten. 

Wolfe. 

I. 

For  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  New  Eng- 
land consisted  of  thirteen  states.     But  France  and  Spain  had  even  colonies  in  America. 
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The  English  colonies  flourished,  because  there  were  many  energetic  men  there,  who 
held  up  the  traffic  between  England  and  America.  The  French  and  English  were 
often  at  war,  and,  when  they  had  peace  in  Europe,  their  subjects  in  America  fought 
one  against  another.  Finally,  in  1759,  during  the  Seven  Vears'  War,  the  English 
made  immense  efforts  to  drive  the  French  out  of  America. 

William  Pitt  was  then  the  adviser  of  the  English  king.  He  always  succeeded 
in  getting  good  generals  so  that  under  Pitt,  the  war  was  happy  for  England.  He 
chose  a  young  but  clever  officer,  Wolfe,  to  seize  Quebec,  the  chief  city  of  the  French 
colony  Canada. 

Quebec  is  situated  on  a  large  river.  calied  the  St.  Lawrence.  Wolfe  sailed 
up  the  river  with  his  soldiers.  But  his  tirst  assault  failed.  He  thought  of  a  manner 
as  to  show  that  he  deserved  Pitt's  trust.     So  he  conceived  a  desperate  plan. 

Beside  the  town,  there  were  a  great  many  steep  cliffs,  which  were  not  well 
guarded  by  the  enemy,  because  they  thought  them  to  steep  as  to  be  climbed  up. 
But  Wolfe  ordered  his  men  to  cross  the  river  and  to  mount  the  cliffs.  They  even 
brought  a  large  gun  with  them. 

The  French  were  very  much  astonished  when  they  saw  the  enemy  so  near  to 
them.  But  they  had  a  brave  Commander,  calied  Montcalm.  Wolfe  made  the  gun  only 
to  be  used  when  the  enemy  were  close  to  the  English.  F'inally,  the  French  were 
forced  to  retire. 

But  the  youthful  Wolfe  was  wounded  by  ihree  balls.  When  he  heard  an 
officer  saying:  "See,  they  run !",  he  roused  himself  and  asked :  "Who".  On  the 
officer's  telling  him:  "The  enemy":  "God  be  praised",  he  said,  "I  die  happy". 

But  the  French  had  also  lost  their  brave  Montcalm,  and  Quebec  surrendereJ 
to  the  English. 

II. 

About  a  hundred  years  afler  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower,  fresh  parts  of  land 
in  America  continued  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  English.  As  the  inhabitants 
were  most  energetic  men,  these  states  flourished  under  them.  France  and  Spain  had 
planted  colonies  there,  and  so  came  the  struggle  between  the  two  nations. 

England  and  PVance  were  also  at  war.  The  chief  French  settlement  was 
Canada,  and  the  forts  which  guarded  the  southern  boundary  had  often  been  attacked 
by  the  English  people. 

The  Chief  adviser  of  the  king  of  England  was  William  Pitt,  and  he  tried  to 
get  good  generals  to  lead  the  expeditions  he  planned.  He  chose  Wolfe  and  sent 
him  with  an  army  to  seize  Quebec,  the  chief  city  of  Canada. 

Now  Quebec  lies  on  a  river,  calied  St.  Lawrence,  and  Wolfe  sailed  up  the 
river.  But  his  first  attack  failed.  Close  to  Quebec  were  some  cliffs,  and  the  young 
general  resolved  to  mount  them. 

The  boats  were  brought  to  the  cliffs,  the  soldiers  got  on  shore  and  climed  up 
the  heights.     Then  the  boats  went  back  and  brought  more  soldiers. 

In  the  morning,  the  F'rench  were  very  much  surprised  to  find  the  English  so 
near  them,  but  they  had  a  brave  Commander  and  attacked  at  once.  The  English 
received  the  French  with  a  deadly  fire  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  give  way. 

But  the  English  lost  their  youthful  leader.  When  he  laid  dying,  one  of  the 
officers  said:  "See,  they  run."  Wolfe  asked:  Who  .^  When  he  heard  that  it  was  the 
enemy,  he  repeated  :  "God  be  praised,  I  die  happy !" 
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Thf  Commander  of  tlic  Kreuch  was  killed  tno,  aiul  .iltcr  a   tt-w      d;ivs    (^iiehec 
surrrndered  lo  \he  KnRlixh. 


Aboul  one  hundred  years  after  the  sailinp  of  the  Mayflowcr,  fresli  tracts  in  America 
continued  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  ihe  Kn^lish.  Thcre  were  thirteen  colonies. 
But  these  colonies  were  conlinuously  al  war,  for  the  otlier  nations  liad  realised  ihe 
worlh  of  America.  One  colonie,  belon^in«  to  France,  was  Canada.  This  colonie 
was  protected  by  two  forts.  one  on  the  lakc  of  Krie  and  the  dthcr  oii  le  lake  of 
Ontario. 

But  in  Summer  17S9.  the  Kn^lish  resolved  to  drive  the  French  out  of  America. 
And  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  advised  the  kinfj.  The  king  was  willinf?, 
and  a  young  and  clever  officer,  Wolfe,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  seize  Quebec. 

Quebec,  a  town  of  Canada,  lies  on  a  large  river,  calied  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  first  atlempt  faiied,  and  Wolfe  feil  ill  from  disappointment.  Hut  he  begged  his 
ofticers  to  help  him  in  making  a  new  plan. 

Near  Quebec  were  large  cliffs,  which  were  not  defended  by  the  enemy,  for  it 
was  held  impossible  to  climb  up.  And  now  Wolfe  resolved  to  ascend  these  heights. 
In  a  dark  night,  he  and  some  of  his  soldiers  passed  the  river.  Then  they  ascended 
ihe  height.  The  boats  which  had  brought  them,  returned,  and  new  soldiers  passed 
the  river  and  climbed  on  the  clitTs.  They  brought  with  them  a  big  cannon.  In  the 
morning  the  French  were  much  surprised  to  find  the  English  so  near.  But  they  had 
a  brave  Commander.  Montcalm.  The  battle  began  at  once.  The  English  lired  so 
well,  that  the  France  were  obliged  to  give  way.  But  their  brave  Commander  lost  his 
life  in  this  battle.  Seeing  that  the  English  won  the  battle,  he  said  :  "God  be  praised, 
I  die  happy."  But  Montcalm,  the  French  leader,  lost  also  his  life.  A  few  days  later 
Quebec  was  surrendered  to  the  English. 


Vorerzählung    eines    deutschen    Stückes    und    freie    englische 
Bearbeitung  desselben. 

The  Normans. 
I. 
The  Normans  came  from  the  North  of  Europe  and  went  to  the  South.  At 
last  they  settied  down  in  the  large  valley  of  the  Seine.  They  brought  with  them 
their  rough  Norwegian  language,  but  they  accepted  that  of  the  defeated  French.  The 
land  where  they  lived  was  calied  Normandy.  They  were  led  by  their  chief  Bolf  or 
Rollo,  calied  the  Ganger,  for  he  was  so  tall  that  he  could  not  ride  on  the  Norwegian 
ponies.  Eidward  the  Confessor,  was  educated  at  the  P'rench  court,  and  at  his 
ascending  the  throne,  in  1042,  he  introduced  the  Norman  F''rench  language  into  his 
own  court  at  Westminster,  and  it  became  the  language  of  the  courts  of  law,  the 
Church  and  the  Schools.  Then  came  William  the  Conqueror  with  his  Northmen 
and  declared,  that  Edward  had  made  him  his  successor,  and  he  defeated  Harold  in 
the  battle  of  Hastings  in  1066.  The  English  were  still  obliged  to  speak  Norman- 
French.  At  last  in  1362  Eidward  III.  gave  the  law  that  every  one  could  speak  as 
he  pleased.  ,  (?5   Min.) 
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The  Normans  were  warier.  They  came  from  the  north  of  Europe,  from 
Scandinavian,  and  went  more  and  more  to  the  south  tili  they  came  to  the  Seine.  His 
leader  was  calied  Rolf  or  Rollo,  the  Ganger,  and  he  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  which  was  calied  after  the  Normans :  Normandy.  The 
language  which  was  spoken  there  was  a  Icind  of  French,  but  not  so  as  we  read  it 
now  in  the  books.     These  events  took  place  in  876. 

Edward  the  Confessor  was  educated  on  the  court  of  Rollo.  After  he  had 
become  king  of  England,  he  also  introduced  the  Norman-French  language  in  England. 
It  was  the  language  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  children  going  to  school  translated 
their  Latin  books  into  Norman-French. 

In  1066,  William  the  Conqueror  came  from  Normandy  and  defeated  Harold 
in  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Three  hundred  years  the  English  spoke  Norman-French.  But  in  1 562 
Edward   III.  gave  the  law  to  speak  English  in  England.  (35   Min.) 

III. 
The  Normans  were  Scandinavian  warriors.  They  ever  attempted  to  proceed 
to  the  South.  At  last  they  came  to  the  Seine.  Their  leader  was  Rolf.  He  was 
calied  the  Ganger,  because  he  was  so  tall  that  he  could  not  ride  on  the  Norwegian 
ponies  without  touching  the  ground.  The  country  in  which  they  settied  down  was 
calied  Normandy.  They  had  their  own  language,  but  they  adopted  the  PVench.  This 
was  not  the  same  language  as  we  find  it  in  the  books.  Edward  the  first  was  educated 
at  the  Norman  Court.  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  introduced  the  language 
which  he  had  learned.  In  1066  came  William  to  conquer  England.  He  declared 
that  Edward  the  first  had  chosen  him  as  his  successor.  William  defeated  the  king  of 
England  and  took  possession  of  this  country.  Since  this  event  the  language  of  the 
conquerors  became  that  of  Church  and  all  the  courts  of  law.  It  became  also  the 
language  of  the  scools.  This  dured  from  1066  tili  to  1362.  In  the  letter  year 
Edward   III.  allowed  every  body  to  use  English.  (40  Min.) 


Die  nachstehenden  Arbeiten  wurden  ohne  vorliegenden  eng- 
lischen Sprachstott"  und  ohne  Hilfsmittel  niedergeschrieben.  Sie 
lehnen  sich  an  den  in  anderen  Fächern  durchgenommenen  Stotf 
an:  I — V  Geschichte,  VI— IX  Latein,  X— XI  Französisch.  Der 
Reinschrift  von  IV  und  V  ging  eine  Ausarbeitung  im  Diarium  voraus. 

The  b  a  1 1 1  e  s  0  f  F I  a  t  x  x  and  M  y  k  a  I  e. 
I. 
In  summer  479,  Mardonius  began  the  second  war.  The  Peloponnesier  did  not 
come  to  help  the  Athenians,  and  so  the  latters  must  leave  their  town.  After  that 
event,  the  Lakonians  came  to  help  their  kinsfolk.  The  name  of  their  leader  was 
Pausanias.  The  battle  took  place  near  the  Asopusfluss.  After  the  death  of  Mardonius, 
the  Greeks  easily  won  the  battle.  The  same  day  the  Greek  fleet,  under  Leotychides 
and  Xanthippus,  defeated  the  Persians  near  the  Mykaleberg.  The  Greeks  attacked 
the  tents  of  their  foes,  and  the  enemies  sufTered  a  worst  defeat.  (35   Min.) 


S(i 


II 

In  the  S^ninninK  of  \\\t  summer  in  470  Mardunius  bejjan  ihc  sccond  Persian 
war.  Thf  Alhcnians  wcre  \eh  In  the  F'cloponiiosiaiis.  and  so  ihcy  were  forccd  to 
\ti\e  \he  lown.  Thf  FVrsians  occupicd  Athens.  Now  the  army  of  Sparta  canic. 
The  leader  of  this  armv  was  Pausanias.  Whrn  Pausanias  crcssed  the  Isthmus, 
Mardonius  retiirned  lo  Böotia.  Near  the  river  Asopus  he  fou^ht  a«ainst  the  army 
of  Pausanias.  Mardonius  had  ?S'>ooo  soldiers,  Pau.sanias  had  only  iioooo.  Never 
theless  Pausanias  won  ihc  battle.  and   Mardonius  feil. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Greek  fleet  won  a  battle  near  the  mountain  of  Mykale 
under  King  l.eotychides  from  Sparta  and  Xanthippiis  frnm  Athens.  So  the  Jonians 
were  delivered.  ;  S    Min.' 


111. 
The  battle  of  Marathon. 
On  the  22^'^  of  September  490,  the  Greeks,  led  by  tlieir  cliief  Miltiades,  foußht 
a  hard  battle  aßainst  the  Persians  in  the  valley  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians  had 
10000  soldiers.  because  they  had  ^o\  a  renforcement  of  1000  Piataeans.  But  the 
Persians  had  ten  times  so  much  men  as  the  Greeks.  Miltiades.  who  was  a  very 
expert  peneral,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Persians.  They  fled  to  their  ships  and  then 
wanted  lo  atlack  the  town  of  Athens  from  the  soulh,  but  tla-v  did  not  succeed  in 
capturing  it.     So  their  fleet  saiied  home  a^ain.  (u    Min.) 


I\'. 
The  e  X  p  e  d  i  t  i  ü  n  t  o  S  i  c  i  I  y. 
In  4H  before  Christ  some  inhabilants  of  Kgesta  came  to  Athens  and  bade  the 
Athenians  to  help  them  in  making  war  upon  their  enemies.  The  Athenians  came 
willingly  on  their  swift  ships  under  their  three  guides  Nicias,  Lamachus  and  AIcibiades; 
but  the  latter  was  forccd  to  return,  befure  they  had  arrived  at  Syracus;  this  was  very 
bad  for  the  Greeks.  Nicias  began  to  defeat  the  town,  but  he  faiied  to  capture  it, 
as  the  Syracusaner  had  a  king  of  the  Spartaner  in  their  town,  who  was  a  good 
defensor.  After  a  year  a  second  fleet  of  the  Athenians  landed  at  Syracus;  but 
nevertheless  they  did  not  succeed  in  conquering  it.  After  their  foes  had  won  a  battle, 
ihe  rest  of  the  Greeks  was  obliged  to  return,  and  on  this  retreat  much  suffering  was 
undergone.     Only  some  Athenians  arrived  at  their  town.  (45   Min.) 


V. 

The  War  between  Sparta  and  Athens. 
The  cause  of  this  great  war  was  the  struggle  between  the  town  of  Corinth 
and  the  isle  of  Corcyra,  455 — 4;).  The  people  of  Epidamnos  rebelied,  because  they 
wanted  to  have  a  king  of  their  own.  They  begged  the  isle  of  Corcyra  to  help  thcm, 
and,  as  the  latler  did  not  afford  the  help,  turned  to  Sparta,  and  this  town  declared 
the  war  lo  Corcyra.  The  latler  isle  received  help  from  Athens,  and  Corinth  tur- 
ned to  Sparta.  So  the  great  war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  It  be- 
gan  in  4?!. 


The  Spartanians  invaded  the  country  of  the  Athenians  for  many  times.  But 
Pericles  did  not  accept  any  battle.  In  4J0,  the  pest  broke  out  in  the  army  of 
Athens,  and  Pericles  died,  in  429.  In  428,  the  town  of  Mytilene  on  the  isle  of 
Lesbos  rebelled.  But  the  Athenians  took  the  town,  and  more  than  one  thousand 
inhabitants  died.  After  having  made  120  Spartanians  prisonners  and  after  the 
death  of  Cleon,  the  piece  was  conclude  on  condition  of  the  "status  quo  ante" 
in  42  1. 

The  second  part  of  the  war  was  badiy  for  the  Athenians.  It  was  the  ex- 
pedition  of  Sicily.  The  town  of  Elgesta  turned  for  help  to  the  Athenians,  and  they 
afforded  it.  But  their  foes  accepted  help  from  the  Spartanians,  and  the  Athenians 
had  to  leave  their  position.  They  were  made  prisonners  near  the  river  of  Asinarus, 
and  all  of  them  died,  in  415. 

The  last  part  of  the  war  is  calied  afier  the  battle  of  Decelea,  where  Sparta 
was  Victor.  The  latter  town  accepted  money  from  the  Persians.  AIcibiades,  who 
had  been  driven  away,  came  back  after  having  defeated  the  Spartanians  near  Cycicus, 
in  410.     But,  in  408,  he  was  once  more  driven  away  by  his  countrymen. 

The  last  victory  of  the  Athenians  was  near  the  islands  of  Arginuse,  406. 
But  they  were  beaten  by  the  Spartanians  near  Aegospotamoi.  Lysander  and  Pau- 
sanias  went  to  Athens,  and  the  Athenians  declared  ihemselves  to  be  defeated,  and 
the    peace   was   conclude   in    404.      So   Sparta    was   victor   uf  the   great    war. 

4^   Min.) 


VI. 
The  Life  of  Sallust. 

Sallust,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  historians,  was  born  in  Amiternum 
on  the  Js'  of  October  86  b.  Ch.  Though  his  parents  were  very  poor  and  plebeians, 
he  was  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin  lilterature. 

In  later  days  he  became  a  politician  and  probably  he  was  quaestor  in  ^9  b. 
Ch.  In  52  b.  Ch.  he  became  tribun.  But  some  years  later  he  was  pushed  out  of 
the  Senate  as  he  was  a  follower  of  Cxsar. 

As  a  general  he  was  not  very  happy  and  was  defeated  by  Pompeius  in  49  b. 
Ch.     Only  once  he  succeeded  in  taking  off  the  enemy  a  great  deal  of  corn. 

By  Cassar's  influence  he  became  governor  of  the  new  founded  province  of 
Africa.  There  he  gained  a  great  richness,  and  he  died  in  Rome  as  a  rieh  man  on 
May    I  ?''',   ?s   b.  Ch.  (2s   Min.j 

VII. 
Gaius  Sallustius  Crispus  was  born  on  the  h'  of  October  in  86  before  Christ 
in  Amiternum,  a  little  town  in  north-east  of  Rom.  His  parents  were  plebeians  and 
very  poor.  In  his  youth  he  showed  a  great  predilection  for  Greek.  In  59  b.  Chr. 
he  became  Quaestor  and  49  Praetor.  Later  on,  he  went  as  Propraetor  to  the  new 
colony  of  Africa.  There  he  collected  much  riches.  When  he  came  back  to  Rom, 
he  drew  back  himself  from  stateservice  and  wrote  three  books  of  Roman  history:  the 
war  with  Catilina,  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  and  tive  books  of  history  from  the  death 
of  Sulla,  to  the  war  with  the  pirats. 

He  died  in  Rom  on  the   1  jth    of  May  in  35   b.  Chr.  (jo.  Min.) 

Walter,  Englisch  nach  dem  Frankfurier  Reformplan.  6 


\III 

C.  SaliiiMiiis  l.rispus  was  born  on  ihe  h"  of  Octobcr  in  8C\  in  a  litlle  towti, 
calied  Amilcrnum.  His  paronts  were  peasants.  Ncverthcless  he  learneil  much  in  his 
voulh.  He  had  ever  shown  an  inclination  for  aiithorship.  In  so.  tie  was  Quastor 
in  Rom,  in  SJ.  he  became  a  Tribüne.  He  was  a  friend  of  Ca-sar  and  helped  him 
in  his  wars.  Sallust  had  no  happiness  in  the  war,  and  lightin^  a^^ainsl  i'ompeius, 
he  was  slain.  W'hen  ihe  war  betwecn  C.\'sar  and  Pompeius  was  finished,  Salliisl  poii 
vemed  ihe  new  provincc  of  Africa  and  got  the  tillc  of  a  IVoprxtor.  Latcr  uii  he 
became  an  auther  and  wrote  the  histon'  of  the  Honians.  He  dii-J  on  the  n"''  of 
Mav  in    ;<.  (.jo  Min.) 

IX. 
T  h  e  t  i  m  e  s  0  f  6?   B.  C. 

About  the  year  C;  B.  C,  the  Romans  had  succeeded  in  extending  tlieir  rule 
from  Fast  to  West,  from  South  to  North.  But  this  splendid  development  caused  a 
corruption  of  morals.  The  public  offices  were  held  by  only  a  litlle  number  of  rieh 
men  who  were  calied  the  "pauci".  They  prevented  the  other  men  from  becoming  a 
socalied  "homo  novus",  ihat's  a  man  who  was  born  as  a  plebeian  but  who  had 
succeeded   in  holding  an  office. 

But,  especially,  the  corruption  had  gained  ground  in  the  iipper  classes,  and 
in  ihe  Iower  ones,  too.  While  the  nobles,  according  lo  their  money,  lived  waste 
fully,  the  plebejans  formed  congregations  hoping  to  gel  rieh  booly.  For,  while  al 
war,  ihey  couldn't  tili  their  ground,  and.  so,  lost  all  their  posscssions.  But  the 
"pauci"  had  a  great  many  servants,  and,  at  that  time,  there  was  the  double  number 
of  slaves  in  Roine,  ihan  there  were  Romans  there.  (50  Min.) 


X. 

The  b  a  1 1 1  e  o  f  A  b  0  u  k  i  r. 

During  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  to  Elgypt,  the  French  fleet  lay  on  the 
road  of  Aboukir.  With  its  left,  it  laint  against  a  little  island.  in  the  evening, 
Nelson  came  wilh  his  fleet,  and  when  he  saw  the  position  of  the  French  fleet,  he 
began  the  battle  at  six  o'ciock  in  the  evening.  He  ordered  that  some  ships  went 
in  dose  of  land.  between  it  and  the  French  fleet;  it  was  a  very  dangerous  enter- 
prise,  but  the  English  sailors  were  brave.  So  the  French  were  between  two  fires 
and  they  lost  many  ships.  At  midnight,  the  PVench  flagship  caught  fire,  its  admiral 
was  Struck  down  by  a  ball,  and  his  son  died  in  the  flams.  In  the  morning,  the  left 
side  of  the  French  gave  signals  to  the  righl  to  help.  But  the  right  side,  where 
Viceadmiral  Villeneuve  was,  couldn't  help,  because  he  didn't  unterstand  the  signals. 
But  he  picked  up  the  anchors  and  left  the  road.  Only  his  four  ships  came  to 
Korfü,  all  the  others  were  lost.  So  Napoleon  with  his  army  could  not  return  to 
France,  and  they  had  to  fight  hard  struggle.  against  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt. 

(20  Min.) 
XI. 
The  naval  battle  of  Aboukir. 

The  French  admiral  Bruyes  lay  with  his  fleet  in  the  roade  of  Aboukir.  One 
day  in  the  evening,  the  French  suddenly  saw  the  English  admiral  Nelson  with  his 
ships.     Nelson  rcsohed  to  bet'in  the  attack  at  onre.     Though  the  ships  of  the  PVench 
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fleet  were  much  larger  than  the  ships  of  Nelson,  the  English  admiral  Icnew  ver>'  well 
to  win  the  battle.  Bruyes  had  put  up  his  ships  some  leagues  from  the  shore.  At 
his  right  side  lay  a  littie  Island,  calied  the  Island  of  Aboukir.  Nelson  ordered  some 
ships  to  sail  brt-.veen  the  shore  and  the  French  tleet.  Though  the  first  ships  did  not 
succeed  in  it,  five  others  were  able  to  penetrate  into  the  room  between  the  French 
fleet  and  the  shore.  A  great  many  of  the  French  mariners  were  on  land,  while 
Nelson  began  the  battle.  After  some  hours  the  charge  was  tlnished,  and  the  French 
had  lost  the  battle.  (22  Min.) 


Freie  Niederschrift 

einer  von  jedem  Schüler  einzeln  in  der  Klasse  vorbereiteten  Erzählung. 
(Nach  Comp.  XVIII. 

I. 

One  day,  during  the  visit  to  India,  the  prince  of  Wales  took  part  in  the 
characteristic  sport  of  this  country.  A  tiger  hunt  representates  preparations  more 
extensive  than  a  European  would  imagine.  The  natives  put  up  a  tent  and  before 
the  tent,  they  make  a  rough  terrace,  where  one  may  sit  even  during  the  night,  in 
security  from  cobras,  the  most  poisonous  of  all  the  indian  snakes. 

The  elephant  is  the  natural  foe  of  the  tiger.  So  the  prince  had  600  of  these 
animals,  part  of  them  were  used  as  beaters,  while  the  shooting  party  were  mounted 
on  the  backs  of  the  others.  The  elephants  formed  a  huge  circle  round  the  place 
where  the  tiger  was.  The  prince  of  Wales  shot  six  tigers  on  the  first  day  of 
the  hunt. 

Tigers  rarely  attack  anybody  unless  wounded  ;  but  a  young  officer,  who  saw 
a  tiger,  shot  too  quickly  and  wounded  the  beast  in  the  flank.  Witli  a  leap  the  cat 
flew  into  the  air  and  reached  the  head  of  the  officer's  elephant.  But  the  officer 
didn't  lose  his  nerv  irv  so  dangerous  a  moment.  He  aimed  a  second,  shot,  and  the 
tiger  feil  dead  from  the  elephant's  head. 


In  the  spring  of  1876,  after  the  prince  of  Wales  had  made  the  tour  of  India, 
he  took  part  in  the  characteristic  sport  of  the  country,  at  the  invitation  of  one  of 
his  friends.  A  tiger  hunt  necessitates  more  extensive  preparations  than  a  hunt 
in  Europe. 

In  the  morning,  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  friend  went  away  with  a  great 
number  of  natives.  The  elephant  is  a  natural  foe  of  the  tiger.  On  this  occassion 
the  party  comprised  600  of  these  animals.  Most  of  them  were  used  as  beaters  or 
"päd  elephants"  while  the  shooting  party  were  sitting  two  by  two  in  the  dashows  on 
the  back  of  the  others.  Then  all  the  elephants  formed  a  circle,  and  in  its  middle 
lay  the  tiger.  During  the  first  day  the  prince  of  Wales  shot  no  fewer  than 
six  tigers. 

During  the  hunt  one  of  the  suite  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  He  saw  a  tiger 
lying  in  the  grass  not  far  from  his  elephant.  He  shot  and  wounded  it.  With  a 
leap  the  tiger  was  on  the  back  of  the  elephant,  but  the  hunter  fired  again,  and  the 
tiger  feil  dead. 

6* 
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III. 

In  tnr  ciu\  spruij;  ni  i.S;r,  jIUt  tlie  Priiicc  of  Wales  liail  niaile  bis  toiir  in 
Indu.  hc  took  pari  in  a  tiger  hunt  at  ihc  inviialion  of  Sir  Jun^   Haluulor. 

The  elephanl  is  the  natural  foe  of  ihc  tigcr.  The  party  coniprised  600  of 
thesc  animals,  most  of  ihem  wcrc  iised  as  beaters  or  "päd  elephants",  whilc  the 
huntcn  wcre  suting  in  howdahs.  fastened  on  the  backs  of  the  otheis.  Arrived  at 
the  place  where  the  tißer  used  to  lie,  the  large  train  of  the  elephants  formed  a  huge 
circle  round  the  place  and  contracted  it,  tili  the  tiger  had  no  choice,  but  to  show 
himself.     At  the  first  day  of  the  hunt  the  prince  shot  no  fewer  then  six  tigers. 

During  this  hunt  one  of  the  suite  had  a  most  dan{,'crous  event.  He  saw  a 
tiger  passinjj  through  the  high  grass  and  shot  badly.  Tiic  tit^cr,  wounded  on  his 
flanc.  Sprung  on  the  elephant  of  the  young  ofticer.  I^iil  the  voiing  officer  did 
not  lose  his  nerve  at  so  dangerous  a  inoment.     He  tired  well,  aiul  tlu*  tif,'fr  teil  tlead. 


Das  nachfolgende  Thema  wurde  im  Anschhiß  an  die  diireiige- 
nommenen  Gedichte  ohne  vorausgegangene  Besprechung  /.u  Hause 
erst  im  Diarium,  dann  als  Reinschrift  bearbeitet. 

W  h  a  t  d  0  \\e  I  e  a  r  n  f  r  o  in  0  u  r  K  n  g  I  i  s  h   p  0  e  t  r  y  i" 
(H.  A.) 
I. 
Most  of  the  english  poems  \ve  have  learneJ,  sjieak  of  llip  love  of  the   Imi^^IisIi 
for  thcir  home  and  native  counlry. 

The  Englishman  'is  very  fond  of  his  country  and  his  Queen  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  '"National  Anthem."  But  it  is  not  only  all  England  that  he  loves,  he  loves 
also  the  mountains,  the  Valleys,  the  towns  or  villages  belonging  to  his  country,  and 
particularly  his  parental  house.  We  see  this  love  most  beaulifuly  expressed  in  poems 
such  as:  "My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands",  "Home,  sueet  Home",  "The  Kveniiig 
Beils",  "I  remember". 

The  English  call  the   sea  the    special    home  of   an  Englishman,   which    cannot 
astonish  us,  for  all  England  is  surrounded  by  it.     England  has  got  the  greatest  mari 
time  power,  and  the  English  owe  iheir  colonies  to  this  power. 
And  so  they  are  right  to  say : 

And  'tis  our  endeavour, 
In  battle  and   breeze, 
That  England  shall  ever 
Be  lord  of  the  seas. 

II. 
In  learning  an  English  poem  we  firstly  learn  a  great  number  of  new  words 
and  expressions  of  the  English  tongue.  But  we  become  also  acquainted  with  the 
English  literature.  We  have  learned  many  poems  written  by  famous  English  poets, 
e.  g.  Hoben  Burns,  Thomas  Moore,  Alfred  Tennyson  and  others.  By  learning  these 
poems  we  have  also  heard  something  about  the  poets,  who  have  written  them.  We 
know  e.  g.  that  Rob.  Burns  was  a  peasanl  who  lived  in  Scotland  and  who  made 
beautifui  poems  about  the  English    home-love.     In  learning  an    English  poem  we  be- 
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come  acquainted  with  many  great  historical  events  in  English  history  and  with  many 
fainous  English  statesmen  and  generals.  There  are  English  poems  we  have  learned 
which  express  the  love  of  the  English  for  the  sea.  One  poem  teils  us  the  glory  of 
Nelson,  one  of  the  greatest  English  heros  and  admirals.  Other  poems  show  us  the 
love  of  the  English  for  their  Queen. 

Each  poem  we  learn,  teils  us  a  lot  about  English  history,  life  and  literature, 
and  so  English  poems  take  an  important  place  in  teaching  the  English  language. 

(i   St.   5  5   Min.) 

111. 

The  English  love  their  home  very  much,  and  we  can  learn  that  from  their 
F'oetry.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  of  the  world,  and  in  niost  of  the  poems 
one  can  see  the  love  of  the  country  and  of  the  regent. 

The  love  of  the  home  in  general  we  see  in  the  beautiful  poems  "Home, 
sweet  Home"  by  John  Howard  F^ayne,  "The  Evening  Beils"  by  Thomas  Moore, 
"F'ast  and  Present"  by  Hood,  and  "My  heart's  in  the    Highlands"  by  Robert  Bums. 

As  F!ngland  is  serounded  by  water,  the  special  home  of  England  is  the  Ocean, 
and  that  they  love  it  as  so  much  as  the  land,  shows  the  sailor's  song:  "Our  home 
is  the  Ocean",  and  not  only  the  brave  seamen,  but  every  P'nglishman,  wish  "that 
England  shall  ever  be  lord  of  the  seas". 

That  the  English  know  how  to  fight  and  to  die,  is  told  us  in  Tennyson's  "The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade",  a  scene  of  the  Crimean  War,  where  an  English  re- 
giment  attacked  the  Russian  guns:  never  "can  their  glory  fade!" 

But  they  show  in  their  poems  not  only  the  love  of  the  home  and  the  glori- 
fication  of  the  courage,  but  also  the  veneration  of  the  Queen,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  requests  to  God  in  "The  National  Anthem"  were  not  only  those  of  the 
unknown  author  of  this  hymn,  but  of  whole  England.  (,i   St.    15    Min.) 

IV. 

It  is  grantC'i  that  English  literature  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  world.  One 
fmds  English  poets  not  only  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  also  in  America, 
Australia,  India  and  Africa. 

The  first  group  of  poems  is  that  which  has  the  English  home-love  as  chief 
idea.  Above  all,  it  is  the  poem  "Home,  sweet  home",  that  e.xpresses  the  thoughts 
of  "an  exile  from  home".  It  shows  us  that  man  fmds  his  prosperity  not  in  gold  and 
wealth,  but  in  contentment  and  industry. 

The  special  home  of  the  English  is  the  Ocean,  for  whole  the  country  is 
surrounded  by  water.  This  idea  is  accomplished  in  the  poem:  "Our  home  is  the 
Ocean",  which  fmishes  by  the  words:  "And  'tis  our  endeavour.  In  battle  and  breeze, 
That  England  shall  ever  Be  lord  of  the  seas". 

The  third  poem  of  this  series  is:  "The  Evening  Beils"  by  the  national  lyrist 
Thomas  Moore.  The  poet  remembers  his  youth  he  had  spent  with  his  parents  who 
are  dead  now. 

The  most  populär  of  all  modern  poets  is  Alfred  Tennyson,  the  "poet  laureate", 
who  died  1892.  We  have  learned  by  him  "The  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade":  At 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  an  English  regiment,  obeying  an  order  which  had  been 
misunderstood,  charged  the  Russian  guns. 

The  most  celebrated  Scottish  poet  is  Rob.  Burns.  He  has  made  the  wonder- 
ful  poem:  "My  heart's  in  the  Highlands." 


So 

The  household    poct  of    Amcrua    is  LohkIoIIow.    tlu-  .lullinr    of  "A   I 'salin    of 
Life".     He  was  a  friend  of  Kreilifjrath's. 

But.    particulan',    ihe    Knßlish    lovc    their    Queen.       On    ^;ro.it    Icstivals.    llic 
Enitlish   National  Anlhem  is  .«iunR  b\  all  ranks  of  ihe  pcople. 

So  we  sre  that   F'.nRlish  literatiirc  conlnins  riih  trcasnics  of  poeins. 

y\   St.   ?■;   Min.) 

i'  bc  isiM  /  11 11  t;sil  h  11 11}^. 

I. 
In  17O1,  when  Bonaparte  was  licsic^^int^  Toiilon.  which  was  tlicn  in  tlic 
posses^ion  of  the  F^nßlish,  he  was  Icading  onc  day  the  constriiclion  of  a  battciy. 
The  enemv  remarked  it.  and  opened  a  warm  (ire  011  it.  Bonaparle  was  desidcrinj,' 
to  send  a  despatch.  and  required  for  a  serpcant  who  coiild  write.  One  of  thein 
immediatelv  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  wrote  a  letter  at  his  dictation.  It  was 
scarcelv  finished.  when  a  cannon  ball  feil  betwecn  Bonapartc  and  himself,  and  covcred 
them  with  dust.  The  sergeant  lookinf,'  towards  the  Rnplish  lines,  said:  "Messieurs! 
I  am  ver>'  much  obliged  to  you;  I  didn't  think  you  were  so  polite.  I  was  just 
emploving  some  .sand  for  my  letter."  The  expression  and  the  coolness  of  the  serpeant 
Struck  Napoleon;  and  he  didn't  forpel  it.  The  serpcant  was  soon  proinoted,  and 
hnallv.  became  a  generai.     His  namc  w.is  Jiinnt. 

II. 
In  179;.  when  Napoleon  was  besieginp  Tonlon,  wliich  bcloiit,'ed  thcn  I0  the 
Kngiish  one  day  he  led  the  cnnstruction  of  a  battcry.  The  enemy  rcmaniued  that, 
and  opened  a  warm  fire  on  it.  Bonaparte  wanted  to  send  off  a  despatch,  and  loo- 
ked  for  a  serpeant  that  would  be  able  to  write.  One  of  them  pot  out  at  once  of 
the  ranks  and  write  a  letter  on  his  dictation.  It  was  scarcely  finished,  when  a  gun- 
ball  feil  between  Bonaparle  and  himself,  and  covered  them  with  dust.  The  sergeant, 
Inoking  towards  the  Hnglish  ranks,  said:  "Gentlemen,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  yoii. 
I  did  not  think  you  would  be  as  polite.  At  that  time  I  must  have  some  sand  for 
my  letter."  The  expression  and  the  coolness  of  the  sergeant  Struck  down  Napoleon, 
and  hid  did  not  forget  it.  The  sergeant  was  soon  promoted,  and  finally  he  was 
made  a  pcneral.     His  name  was  Junot. 

Inhaltsangabe 

eines  vorgelesenen,  unbekannten  Abschnittes  aus  „Oliver  f^romweir 

iGardiner's  "Historical  Biographies".) 

fin   }o  Minuten  niedergeschrieben.; 

I. 

Mazann  was  ready  to  help  Cromwcil,    because  he  exspected    much    froin  him. 

Kor  some  years  France  and  Spain  had    been  at    war,   and    each    of  the   two    nations 

tumed  to  England  for  help.     Cromwell  saw  that  PVance,  cathoiic  as  she  was,  tolerated 

the  f^rotcstants,   and    that  Spain    persecuted    them.     Therefore    he    took    up   the    old 

quarrell  of  the  sailors  of  Elizabeth  and  formed  a  friendship    with   France.     He   asked 

from  Spain  freedom  of  trade  and  freedom    of  religion    for    Rnglish    sailors.     But   the 

Spanish    ambassador    refused  to  grant  it.     Then  Cromwell    sent  a  fleet   to  the  West- 

Indies  in  order  to  capture  Hispaniola.     They  failed    in    this,    but   they   succeeded    in 

sdzing  Jamaica.     So   a  war  began    with    Spain.     To   gel  the    money   for   that   war, 
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Cromwell  summoned  a  Parliament  which  would  support  him.  After  some  time, 
Cromwell  was  infortned  that  a  Spanish  ship  had  been  taken  by  Captain  Stayner  and 
another  vessel  by  Blake  at  Teneriffe.  Cromwell  was  asked  to  take  the  title  of  king, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  it. 

II. 

Mazarin  was  ready  to  help  Cromwell,  as  he  exspected  much  from  him. 
Cromwell  was  willing  to  agree  to  this;  for  PVance  and  Spain  had  been  at  war,  and 
either  nation  required  the  help  of  England.  But  Spain  was  intolerant,  and  France 
was  tolerant,  and  therefore  Cromwell  refused  to  help  the  Spanish  nation.  Yet  he 
asked  the  chief  minister  of  Spain  to  permit  English  sailors  to  trade  in  the  West- 
Indies,  and  to  enjoy  freedom  of  religion.  The  minister  replied  :  "That  is  to  ask  my 
master  his  two  eyes". 

After  this  rebuff,  Cromwell  sent  a  sijuadron  to  America  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  Hispaniola.  But  he  failed  in  this,  and  only  succeeded  in  seizing  Jamaica. 
So  war  was  begun,  and  to  continue  it,  Cromwell  wanted  to  get  money ;  and  therefore 
he  drew  up  a  list  where  the  names  of  9?  members  of  Parliament  were  written. 
These  were  men  who  would  probably  have  thwarted  his  will.  The  rest  was  likely 
to  give  Cromwell  whatever  he  wanted  to  have.  Before  the  first  Session,  news  arrived 
of  a  marvellous  naval  victory.  Captain  Stayner  had  taken  a  Spanish  fleet  laden  with 
silver  at  Cadiz.  Soon  afterwards  a  still  larger  fleet  was  taken  by  Captain  Blake  at 
Teneriffe.  But  Parliament  was  not  yet  willing  to  obey  Cromwell.  It  drew  up  an 
adress  know  as  "Petition  and  Advice".  Cromwell  was  willing  to  obey  the  adress  in 
all  points  without  one  of  them,  i.  e.  to  accept  the  Royal  Title. 

III. 
Mazarin  wanted  go  give  help  to  Cromwell,  for  he  expected  much  from  him 
too.  In  this  tinie  France  and  Spain  tried  to  get  the  help  of  England.  But  Cromwell 
saw  that  France,  catholic  as  she  was,  tolerated  Protestants,  while  Spain  did  not  do 
so.  Therefore  he  took  up  the  quarrals  of  the  sailors  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
required  freedom  of  trade  and  religion.  But  the  Spanish  King  did  not  grant  these 
requests.  So  Cromwell  became  an  ally  of  P'rance.  He  sent  out  a  fleet  to  capture 
Hispaniola;  but  it  failed  in  this,  and  only  took  Jamaica.  Cromwell  wanted  to  have 
a  Parliament  that  would  support  him.  Therefore  he  drew  up  a  list  of  9;  members 
of  the  old  house,  and  did  not  allow  any  one  of  these  to  take  part  in  the  sessions. 
The  remainder  of  the  members  was  willing  to  support  him.  During  this  time  the 
news  arrived  of  a  great  naval  victory.  A  Spanish  fleet  had  been  captured  by  Captain 
Stayner  in  Cadiz  Bay,  and  a  still  richer  Spanish  fleet  at  Teneriffe  by  Captain  Blake. 
Parliament  asked  Cromwell  to  accept  the  title  of  king,  but  he  refused,  though  he 
granted  all  the  other  requests. 


Freie  Bearbeitung 

eines  im  Geschichtsunterricht  behandelten  Themas. 

(H.  A.) 

The  battle  of  Cannae. 

I. 

In  216,  when  the  harvest-time  had  come,  Hannibal  went  to  the  piain  of  Cannae 

in  Apulia.     The  Romans  wanted  to  fmish  the  war,  and    drew    up    a    large   army,    as 

they  never  had  before.     The  two    leaders   of  the    Romans   were   Paulus   and    Varro. 
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Thf  armirs  werf  drawn  up  as  follows ;  The  rißhl  winn  of  ilic  Koinaiis  leanl  againsl 
Ihe  Aufidus.  a  liHle  rivfr  ncar  ('.annac.  Thcre  wcrc  llic  liorsemen.  and  on  thc  Icft 
«mg  werc  ihe  horsemcn  of  ihc  allics.  In  thc  middle  slood  thc  Icj^ions.  Hannihal 
had  drawn  up  his  ccntre  in  a  scmicircic.  ihcrc  wcre  thc  allics  ami  thc  Africans ; 
on  either  side  stood  thc  horsemcn.  Thc  lißht  armcd  men  bcgan  thc  striiKK'*?.  ^^»1  "" 
eilher  side  without  decision.  Then  follovvcd  a  bloody  hattlc  hctwccn  the  cavalry,  but 
Hannibal's  troops  wen.  Thc  ccntre  of  thc  cncmy  went  back  and  thc  Romans  followed. 
Now  came  Hannibal's  cavalry  and  siirroiindcd  the  Romans.  Those,  now  investcd 
from  ever>  sidc.  wcre  massacrcd.  4^000  wcre  dead,  and  one  of  the  Icadcrs.  Paulus, 
had  also  fallen.     That  day  broußht  thc  Romans  into  dccp  distress. 

II. 

The  consuls  of  thc  vcar  2\b  h.  Ch.  wcre  I,.  Acmilius  Paulus  aiui  C.  TL-rentius 
Varro.  Thcy  followed  Hannibal  who  was  in  the  neißbourhood  of  C.annae  near  the 
Aufidus.  The  Romans  pitched  two  camps,  one  on  the  right  bank  of  thc  river,  and 
ihe  other  on  the  Icft  side  of  it ;  they  had  done  so  in  order  to  bc  ablc  to  get  water 
and  com.  Terentius  was  willing  to  tiRht,  whilc  his  prudent  collcaRue  dissuaded. 
Hannibal  put  up  his  troops  and  offcred  a  baltle,  but  Acmilius  Paulus  who  had  thc 
chiefcommand  at  that  day  did  not  acccpt  it.  The  next  day,  Varro  led  the  Hnnians 
out  of  the  large  camp,  in  the  intention  to  fight  a  descisive  battle. 

His  rißht  wing  was  formed  by  the  Roman  cavalry;  the  left  one  by  that  of 
the  allics.  In  the  ccntre  thcre  wcre  legions.  Aemilius  Paulus  commanded  at  the 
rißht  side.  Varro  at  the  left  one,  and  Cn.  Servilius  in  the  ccntre.  Hannibal  placcd 
thc  Gallic  and  Spanish  riders  opposite  those  of  the  Romans  and  Numidians.  He 
arranged  his  ccntre  falrated  ;  in  the  middle  thcre  were  thc  (iauK  aiul  at  thcir  sides 
thc  F^unics  who  had  a  false  position. 

The  battle  bcgan  with  thc  attack  of  Hannibal's  cavalry.  At  the  left  wing  it 
was  far  stronger  than  that  of  the  Romans,  and  the  latter  wcre  driven  back ;  but  at 
the  right  wing  the  riders  were  equal  to  each  other.  The  allics  were  only  repulsed 
when  the  victorious  cavalry  of  the  left  side  arrived.  iJuring  that  tinic  thc  ccntre  had 
also  begun  to  fight.  The  Gauls  and  .Spaniards  wcre  repulsed  in  a  short  time  and 
persecuted  by  the  Roman  legions.  When  they  had  come  to  the  f-'unics,  thesc  turned 
upon  thcm  and  cut  them  down.  The  Romans  lost  70000  men;  10000  were  capturcd. 
The  loss  of  Hannibal  was  only  6000  men.  This  battle  was  the  third  and  largest  of 
all  the  dcfeats  that  the  Romans  had  suffered  by  Hannibal. 

III. 

in  216,  the  Romans  elected  two  generals  Aemilius  Paulus  and  C.  Terrentius 
Varro.  One  day,  when  Varro  had  the  chicf  command,  he  attacked  the  troops  of 
Hannibal  near  Cannac  which  is  situated  not  very  far  from  thc  small  river  Aufidus. 
The  battle  took  place  on  the  right  sidc  of  the  river. 

Varro  arrayed  his  army  as  follows:  on  the  right  was  the  Roman  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Aemilius  Paulus,  in  the  centre  were  the  legions,  led  by  .Servilius, 
and  on  the  left  the  horsemen  of  the  Roman  aliies,  under  the  command  of  Varro 
himself. 

Hannibal,  too,  drew  up  his  forces  in  threc  battles.  On  the  two  wings  he 
placed  his  cavalry.  Thc  centre  was  formed  in  a  semicircle;  in  front  were  the  Gauls 
and  Iberians,  and  little  more  behind  them  Con  thc  right  and  on  the  left  of  thc  Gaulsj 
the  African  choice  troops. 
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The  Roman  cavalt7  on  the  right  wing  was  defeated  by  Hannibals  horsemen. 
But  in  the  centre  the  Roman  cohorts  broke  through  the  line  of  the  Iberian  and 
Gaulish  soldiers,  and  followed  them  when  they  retreated.  Hannibal  had  forseen  that, 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  he  had  formed  a  semicircle  in  the  centre  of  his  army: 
the  Africans  turned  round  and  encompassed  the  Romans  who  persuted  the  Gauls  and 
Iberians,  and  cut  them  down.  Also  on  the  other  side  the  Carthaginians  were  victo- 
rious  and  repelied  the  enemy. 

This  was  the  most  terrible  battle  in  the  whole  war:  there  were  killed  4:5000 
Roman  Citizens,  80  Senators,  the  most  Roman  knights,  and  among  them  perished  the 
valliant  Consul  Aemilius  f^aulus. 


Freie  N  i  c  d  e  r  s  c  li  r  i  f  t 

einer  im  lateinischen  Unterricht  behandelten  Biographie  \'irgils. 

The  I  i  f  c  0  f  \'  i  r  g  i  I  i  u  s. 

I. 

F'ubl.  Virgilius  Maro  was  born  in  70  at  Andes  ncar  Mantua.  His  father  was 
a  peasant.  He  had  a  little  farm,  and  as  he  was  a  diligcnt  man  he  had  enough  to 
send  his  son  into  the  schools  of  Cremona  and  Mediolanum.  After  having  visited 
those  schools  he  went  to  Rome,  in  order  to  become  a  Speaker.  But  as  he  found 
himself  unfit,  he  returned  home  and  lived  there  a  quiet  iife.  He  became  a  poet. 
His  most  celebrated  works  are:  The  Bukolika,  The  Georgica  and  The  Aeneis.  The 
Bukolika  is  a  work  in  which  he  shows  us  the  Iife  of  the  herds.  in  the  Georgica 
he  teils  US  the  ruies  of  the  peasants.  In  the  Aeneis  he  wants  to  make  a  poem  like 
Homer.  He  wants  to  express  in  it  the  pride  and  the  religion  of  the  Roman  nation. 
In  later  years  he  often  went  to  Asia.  In  one  of  these  voyages.  which  he  made  with 
Augustus  he  feil  ill  and  died  19  in  Brundisium.  The  inscription  which  was  put  on 
his  grave  is: 

Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere, 

Tenet  nunc  Parthenope;  cecini  pascua.  rura,  duces. 

II. 
P.  Virgilius  Maro  was  born  on  October  i^'*^  70  B.  C.  at  Andes  near  Mantua. 
His  father  was  a  peasant,  who  had  something  to  spare  for  his  son  who  wanted  to 
join  at  the  schools  in  Milano  and  Cremona.  \n  •■,^  he  went  to  Rome  to  make  his 
fortune  at  the  bar.  But  after  a  failure,  he  returned  home  and  set  himself  resolutely 
to  work.  He  wrote  a  book  he  called  Bukolika.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  he  had  ill- 
luck ;  for  some  legions  were  left  to  rob  the  northern  regions  of  Italy.  The  soldiers 
also  drove  the  poet  out  of  his  home,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  influence  of  his 
friends,  that  he  got  a  new  house  and  a  new  property.     He  died  in    19  B.  C. 

III. 
Horace,  Ovidius  and  Virgilius  are  the  three  chief  Roman  poets.  Virgilius,  who 
is  known  by  his  poetries:  Bukolika,   Georgika  and  Aeneis,  was    born  at  Andes.     His 
father  was  a  peasant.     As  he    was  a  diligent  boy,  he    was  sent  to    school   at  Medio- 


lanum  and  Cremona.  Aflcnvards  he  spcnl  his  lifc  in  legal  stiulies  in  Konio.  In  \\\c 
practice  of  ihis  profession  he  had  little  success,  and  so  he  returncd  homc.  llc  livod 
quietly  at  Andes,  takin«  no  part  in  public  affairs,  and  spcnt  his  timc  m  niaknif^ 
po«m».     In   19  he  made  a  vovage  to  Graecia.     Hc  arrived  at  Athen,  whcrc  lie  fdl  ill. 


Den  vorsiohcndon  in  mcinctn  cif^'cncn  Unterricht  .in^'cfertigten 
Arbeiten  füj^e  ich  einif^e  hinzu,  die  aus  dem  Unterricht  meiner 
Herrn  Kollegen  hervorgeganj^en  sind: 

Interpretation. 

1.  To  ro.iin  means:  to  walk  aboul.  to  rove,  to  watuler,  to  stroll. 

2.  Humblr         not  high,  low,  simple,  modest. 

;.  Chjrnt  beauty,     brillancy,    splendoiir,     nia{,'nüiccncc,    elef,'ancc,     poinp, 

enchantment.  attraction,  spell. 

4.  To  hitUow        to  make  holy,  to  sanctify.  to  consecrate. 

5.  Ehenhere  -      anywhere.  somewhere,   in  another  place. 

6.  Home   —   fatheriand,  fatherhouse.  country. 

7.  Exile  -~-  is  a  man  who  is  exiled,  driven  from  home,  rcnioved,  h.inislirii 
from  home,  in  another  place,  (must  not,  cannot'  retiirn  home.  a  man  who  is  not  at 
home,  separated  from  home,  banished. 

8.  SplenJour  --  charm,  beauty,  brillancy,  inaRnilicencc,  clcgancc.  ponip, 
enchantment,  altraction,  spell. 

9.  To  dazzle        to  make  blind  by  (too  great  a,  excessifj  light. 
IG.  Thatchcd    --  covered  wilh  straw,  thatch  or  reed. 

1 1 .  Mind    -  heart,-  soul. 

12.  Clever   -     who  has  talent,  gift,  who  is  talented,  gifted. 
ij.  At  all  events         in  any  case,  at  any  rate. 

14.  \Ve  are  sure  to  get  -----  we  shall  (^surely,  certainlyj  get. 

15.  EucliJ  was  an  old  Greek  philosopher,  who  wrotc  a  book  on  Geometry 
which  is  used  to-day  in  England. 

16.  As  weil        alike,  likewise,  the  same,  also,  too. 

17.  Trcat        pleasure,  feast,  entertainment,  amusement. 

18.  Dogcjrt  is  a  light  open  one-horse  carriage,  a  two-wheeler. 

19.  To  fn        lo  roast  in  a  pan  over  a  fire  with  fat  or  butter. 

Questions  put  and  answered  by  the  pupils. 

1.  What  will  they  surely  get  r 

They  are  sure  to  get  their  remove. 

2.  To  whom  has  uncle  promised  to  give  a  real  treat? 
üncle  has  promised  to  give  them  a  real  treat. 

?.  Whom  will  they  meet.' 

They  will  meet  M"^.  Vaughans  sister. 

4.  How  many  fish  did  they  catch.' 
They  caught  a  lot  of  fish. 

5.  With  what  did  they  try  for  Jack - 

They  tried  for  Jack  with  their  big  hooks. 
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6.  To  whom  did  they  give  the  rest? 
They  gave  the  rest  to  Beesly. 

7.  When  will  they  go  to  the  Zoo  ? 

A  week  to-day  they  will  go  with  Edith  and  the  sisters  to  the  Zoo. 

8.  What  has  Uncle  asked  thetn? 

He  has  asked  them  what  books  they  would  most  iike  to  read. 

9.  How  many  books  might  each  of  them  choose  ? 
They  might  each  of  them  choose  three. 

IG.  Who  has  given  to  Bob  a  blotting-case  ? 
Uncle  has  given  to  Bob  a  blotting-case. 

11.  What  does  he  hope? 

He  hopes  his  father  quite  well. 

12.  When  did  they  only  begin  Greek  Author  : 
They  began  Greek  Author  only  last  term. 


N  a  r  r  a  t  i  V  e. 

Students'  Life  at  Oxford. 
Most  of  ihe  students  live  at  O.xford  in  an  old  building  which  is  calied  a 
College.  Each  Student  has  only  a  small  room  for  himself  in  which  Stands  his  bed. 
They  take  the  meals  together  in  a  big  hall.  Most  of  the  students  are  undergrads ; 
this  is  a  shorter  form  for  undergraduates  which  means  who  has  not  gained  igot, 
obtained)  a  grade  ! degreei.  Then  they  are  calied  B  achelor  of )  Airts)  and  M  aster  of ) 
A(rts).  A  Student  who  has  finished  his  studies  and  made  a  very  good  examination, 
is  calied  a  fellow ;  it  is  a  great  honour.  The  fellows  are  moslly  tutors  in  the  Colleges. 
Then  they  are  there  for  two  or  three  years ;  they  have  to  superintend  the  students, 
(the  work  of  the  students  ,  to  give  them  some  lectures,  but  they  can  study  on.  The 
lectures  begin  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock ;  in  the  afternoons  they  are  free.  In  summer 
the  students  must  be  at  home  at  ten  o'clock,  in  winter  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  cvening. 
When  they  are  not  at  home  in  time,  they  are  fmed.  The  students  row  and  play 
cricket  in  summer  and  football  in  winter.  Each  year  is  a  great  race  between  all  the 
Colleges  on  the  river  Isis.  The  river  is  so  narrow  that  the  boats  can't  row  one  beside 
the  other,  but  they  row  one  after  the  other,  and  each  boat  must  try  to  bump  that 
which  is  in  front  of  him.  A  bumped  boat  must  go  out.  The  boat  which  remains,  is 
calied  the  "Head  of  the  River",  and  the  rowers  may  keep  their  oar  in  which  is 
printed  their  name.  This  race  is  calied  the  bumping-race.  Each  spring  is  also 
a  great  race  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  great  "Varsity  Cricket 
Match".  The  winners  may  keep  their  striped)  jackets  which  are  light-blue  and  dark- 
blue.  The  students  are  good  Speakers.  They  speak  in  the  Union-Debates.  They 
learn  to  speak  in  the  school.  A  master  takes  the  chair  and  is  calied  the  chairman. 
He  has  only  to  give  the  word  to  the  pupils. 

Give  examples  for  the  following  expressions. 
I. 

I  a.  sonie  :  Sonic  of  the  boys  are  playing  lawntennis.  1  b.  aiiy  :  Jackson  has 
not  .iiiy  jam  in  his  jam-pot.  2a.  muck  :  London  has  very  niiich  bridges  on  the 
Thames.     2  b.  m^iny  :  I  see  many  people  on  the  ice  who  skate  beaulifully.     3  a.  j  little  : 
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Thf  master  %»ys  to  thc  bovs  :  work  .»  littU  quicker.  ?  b.  .»  /m  :  After  ,;  /<  ii  minules 
»he  bo)-s  can  see  ihe  Station.  ;  c.  fnr  :  After  /cw  ininutes  Bob  is  rcaily.  4.  Gritiiui. 
as  sabifct :  l^.utng,  Godalminß  Station.  Grttinn  «/>.  s-  Cifruiui.  .i.<  o/>/r</  :  There  was 
sonie  fine  skahnf,  there  last  winter.  Tim  hasn't  finisheil  (/o/hi;  his  Gcrinan  cxercise. 
6.  Cdund.  uith  .1  picpofilion  :  They  speiul  the  aftcrnoon  in  looUng,  ovcr  thc  miiscuin. 
Tim  and  Bob  see  Mr.  VauRhan  in  lomiiiß  into  thc  Station. 

II. 

I.  Some  —  iiiiy,  2.  miuh  —  H/.j«y,  ^  .J  littlr  —  ./  /nr  —  /nr,  4.  Ciriiinil.  ,is 
suhircl.  s-  GerunJ.  ,n  ohicct,  6.  Gauiui.  uifh  .7  prcposttion. 

I.  a^  After  Jdnir  time  thc  master  says  :  Stiidv  is  nvcr.  (Thc  boys  may  also 
keep  fome  jam  or  marmalade  in  their  cupboards  to  piit  it  on  their  rolls.)  b)  There 
is  not  a  more  beautifui  place  anywhrre  than  Grcenhill  Park.  2.  a"  How  tmuh  are 
ten  and  nine?  b^  There  were  so  ;/M/;y  people  on  the  .steamboat,  that  Tim  &  Bob 
couldn't  sil  down.  ?.  a)  The  teacher  teils  the  pupils  :  ,1  litilc  quicker,  if  you  picase. 
b'  After  a  fnv  minutes"  walk  the  boys  arrivc  at  Waterloo  Station,  c)  Bob  has  made 
so  frw  mistakes  that  he  gocs  too  with  Mr.  Evans.  4.  a)  There  was  some  fme  skatitm 
there  last  winter.  b)  Gettinp  up  and  Ldtvinn  Godalming  Station'  are  the  titles  of 
two  Sketches,  s-  a)  The  boys  are  finished  doinn  their  lessons.  b)  When  Mr.  James 
enters  the  room,  the  boys  stop  Lilkinsi.  6.  a)  The  train  is  slackening  on  coinina,  into 
the  Station,     b)  The  Choir  boys  spend    the  afternoon    in    lonkinfi    over   the    mu-^eums. 


Obersekunda. 

1 1  < )  \\    1   s  p  c  11 1  m  y  S  11  in  m  er  1 1  o  1 1  d  a  y  s. 
(.Hausarbeit.; 

My  dear  William. 

Now  school  has  bepun  anew,  and  I  will  give  you  a  short  description  of  my 
Summer  holidays. 

I  remained  the  Rreatest  part  of  .luly  at  Niederrad.  Nevertheless  1  had  everythiuR 
that  others  seek  in  the  country.  You  know  that  our  home  is  lying  just  near  the 
large  forest  which  belongs  to  the  city  of  Frankfurt,  and  so  I  was  able  to  make 
excursions  both  by  foot  and  by  bicycle.  Moreover  I  rowed  and  swam,  and  some  other 
school-chums  having  remained  at  Frankfurt,  !  never  was  alone. 

But  I  will  not  forget  to  teil  you  of  a  journey  1  made  with  my  father,  whiht 
my  molher  and  Fritz  were  at  home.  —  In  the  morning  of  the  twenly  third  of 
July  we  Started  with  the  train  to  Rothenburg.  This  place  is  very  interesting,  because 
il  gives  an  exact  idea  of  a  small  town  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Bothenburg  0.  T.  is 
still  n.ilkJ  around,  and  this  fortification  is  carefully  kept  by  the  inhabitants.  --  We 
reached  the  town  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  afternoon  and  the  next  day  we  spent  in 
looking  at  all  the  difTerent  curiosities.  Just  on  this  day  the  historical  spectacle  took 
place  which  is  given  every  year  in  remembrance  of  the  taking  of  Rothenburg  by 
Tilly.  Untill  this  evening  we  had  been  favoured  by  the  weather,  but  in  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-fifth  when  we  got  up,  the  heaven  was  covered  with  thick  clouds,  and 
when  we  started  on  our  bicycles  it  began  raining.  However,  we  had  a  fme  way 
down  the  Tauber  tili  Wertheim,  nicely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  this  little  river. 
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There  we  remained  during  the  night;  then  \ve  went  along  the  Main  passing 
by  many  fine  villages  and  large  quarries.  Near  Obernburg  we  left  the  valley  of  the 
river  and  turned  to  Neustadt  i.  O.,  where  we  payed  a  visit  to  the  Breuberg.  The 
next  morning  we  started  from  there  and  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  home. 

Hoping  you  are  quite  well  and  had  fine  holidays  too.  I  remain  yours  truly 

Ernst. 

Composit  i  011. 

(Text  unknown). 

A  Young  Hero. 

I. 

Five  boys  of  a  Scottish  seaside  village  roved  out  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
fish.  Only  one  of  them,  calied  Sinclair,  could  swim ;  the  four  others  were  quite 
incapable  of  swimming  a  stroke.  After  having  got  a  lot  of  fish,  they  roved  back. 
Thcy  had  not  still  reached  the  shore,  when  one  of  them  hooked  a  fine  cod.  His 
comrades  thronged  to  see  the  fish,  but  as  the  weight  shifted  to  one  side,  the  boat 
capsized,  and  the  boys  feil  into  the  water.  .Sinclair,  knowing  that  his  comrades  could 
not  swim,  told  them  to  hold  the  boat.  All  four  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  it. 
Then  Sinclair  took  one  of  the  boys  and  swam  with  him  to  the  shore.  Then  he 
came  back  and  brought  the  second  in  safety.  Also  the  third  was  rescued.  Wheii 
Sinclair  reached  the  shore  for  the  third  time,  he  was  already  very  much  fatigued. 
But  though  his  wet  dress  drew  him  down,  he  swam  again  to  the  boat  to  save  the 
last  boy.  But  the  boat  had  drifted  some  distance  out  in  sea.  Nevertheless  he 
reached  it;  but  when  he  tried  to  return  with  the  boy,  he  was  drawn  into  the  water 
and   sank  down  with  his  comrade. 

II. 

Some  boys  wlio  belonged  to  a  seaside  village  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
went  out  one  day  on  fishing.  Only  one  of  them,  calied  Sinclair,  was  a  good 
swimmer,  all  the  others  could  it  not.  They  rowed  out  for  catching  fishes. 
They  had  already  fished  a  great  number  and  would  row  back,  when  one  of  them 
hooked  a  very  great  cod.  All  boys  went  on  this  side  of  the  boat,  where  the  boy 
had  hooked  the  fish.  Thus  the  boat  capsized,  and  the  boys  feil  into  the  water. 
Sinclair  shouted :  "Hold  on  the  boat."  Then  he  saved  the  first  of  the  boys  and 
brought  him  to  the  shore,  also  the  second  and  the  third  of  them.  But  when  he 
plunged  in  a  last  time  for  saving  the  one  boy  who  was  only  in  the  boat,  he  had  to 
fight  against  some  difficulties.  Thus  the  boat  was  driven  out  in  the  sea  and  his  own 
dress  had  a  great  weight  by  the  water.  Nevertheless  he  plunged  into  the  water, 
reached  the  boat,  took  the  boy  with  his  left  arm  and  swam  with  the  right  one. 
But  he  came  not  back.     He  and  his  comrade  were  drawn  (drownedj  in  the  sea. 


Com  Position. 

(Text  unknown). 

F'oo  d. 

I. 

In  former  times,  the    English  did    not  use    to  eat    so    much  meat    as  they  do 

nowadays.     The  chief  food  of  their  ancestors,  the  Anglo-Saxons,    was  bread,  together 
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wilh  milk,  chwse  and  butter.  Their  loaves  wcrc  roiiiul  aiul  flat,  aiul  ns  thov  wcro 
jrfnerally  marked  with  a  cross,  they  resembicii  ihe  Inins  which  wc  iise  lo  eat  oii 
Good  Friday.  And  bccause  thc  Angio  Saxons  Kenfally  fed  thcmselves  with  bread,  \ve 
still  Hsc  ihis  Word  m  ihe  sense  of  food  generally,  when  \ve  spcak  of  oiir  daily  bread. 
Slill  now.  ihf  mhabilants  of  the  Scottish  mouiitains  cal  lilllc  iiieat  aiul  live  on  oat 
mcal  cakes  and  porridRc:  nevertheless  tiicy  arc  stroiig  aiul  hcallhy.  'ihe  Normans 
ate  much  more  meat  than  thc  Knglish.  Thus  it  comes  ihat  wc  iise  the  Kreuch  names 
when  \ve  speak  of  the  ditTercnt  kiiids  of  (lesh,  e.  g.  we  say  beef,  veal,  miitton,  [)orc 
and  bacon,  ihoiigh  there  also  exist  Kiifjlish  names  of  ihose  animals;  ox,  calf  and  sheep 
are  pure  English  words,  and  pig  is  of  Danish  origin.  The  Knf^lish  were  very  fond 
of  pudding;  thus  "to  come  at  piiddin^,'  timc"  meant  "to  comc  at  tlic  happicst  mo 
ment  possible." 

11. 

People  did  not  use  to  eat  so  much  meat,  as  they  do  now.  The  chief  food 
of  the  AngloSaxons  was  bread  with  milk  and  cheese  and  butter.  Nowadays  we  use 
bread  in  thc  scnse  of  food  generally,  talking  of  our  dayly  bread.  In  the  High- 
iands  we  can  see,  that  men  live  on  oatmeal  cakes  and  breads  and  yet  they  are  stron^,' 
and  hcallhy.  Their  breads  are  round  and  rather  flat;  more  like  our  buns  than  our 
loaves.     They  are  marked  with  a  cro.ss  like  the  buns,  which  we  eat    on  Good   Kriday. 

The  Normans  used  to  eat  more  meat  than  the  English.  And  it  is  a  cuiious 
fact  that  the  names  of  the  different  kinds  of  meat  are  French,  because  they  are  given 
them  by  the  Normans.  Ox,  calf  and  sheep  are  pure  english  words,  and  pig  is  at 
any  rate  not  french,  but  the  names  ofthe  flesh  of  these  animals  are  beef,  vcal,  purk, 
and  bacon  and  mutton. 

Nowadays  the  English  are  great  pudding  ealers.  They  are  so  foiui  of  pudiling, 
that  when  they  come  to  puddingtime.  they  think  it  were  their  happicst  tiiiie. 


The  Village  B  lack  s  m  i  t  li. 
(related  in  prosej. 

In  Longfellow's  poem  "The  Village  Blacksmith"  we  make  the  acquaintance  of 
an  honest  smith,  an  assiduous  and  industrious  man.  From  morning  tili  night,  his 
bellows  never  stop  working;  day  by  day  he  Stands  beside  the  anvil  striking  with  his 
heavy  siedge,  and  v^hen  he  swings  the  mighty  hammer,  he  resembles  a  sexton  who 
rings  thc  evening  bell.  Fach  morning  he  begins  a  new  task,  and  in  the  evening, 
he  has  finished  it.  His  hard  work  makes  him  perspire  very  much,  but  it  is  an  honest 
sweat  that  damps  his  forehead  as  it  derives  from  working.  He  can  look  every  body 
straight  in  the  face,  for  he  is  not  indebted  to  anybody. 

It  is  no  wondcr  that  toiling  makes  him  strong  and  healthy.  He  is  a  robust 
and  tall  man;  his  ehest  is  broad,  his  hands  are  large  and  horny,  his  arms  strong  and 
muscular.  The  steady  working  in  the  heat  of  the  forge  has  given  a  yellowish  brown 
colour  to  his  face  ihal  it  resembles  tanned  leather.    His    hair  is  curly,    dark  and  long. 

The  children  especially  love  the  smith.  When  they  return  from  school,  they 
$tay  at  the  open  door  and  look  in  to  see  the  flaring  forge.  They  are  fond  of 
hearing  the  fizz  of  the  bellows  and  love  to  snatch  al  the  glowing  sparklets  that  fly 
from  the  anvil  like  chafT  from  a  threshing-floor. 
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On  Sunday,  the  smith  walks  to  the  church  with  his  boys  to  hear  the  sermon 
and  the  prayers  of  the  clergyman.  His  daughter  belongs  to  the  village  choir;  it  is 
the  father's  greatest  happiness  to  hear  her  singing.  It  seems  to  him  that  it  is  the 
voice  of  his  dead  wife.  He  rr.ust  think  of  her;  tears  fill  his  eyes,  and  he  must  wipe 
them  out  with  his  harsh  hand. 

At  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  poet  compares  the  works  of  the  worthv  smith 
to  the  lots  of  men  which  are  to  t>e  forged  on  the  anvil  of  life.  Here  all  actions 
and  ideas  must  be  formed. 


A    trip   to   the    Rh  ine. 

'.Letter  to  a  friendj 
i. 
My  dear  friend, 
On  Tuesday  we  made  an  excursion  with  our  class  to  the  Rhine,  ahout  which 
I  will  relate  you  something.  We  slarted  from  Frankfurt  early  in  the  morning  and 
arrived  at  Hattenheim  after  a  run  of  two  hours.  From  there  we  marched  to  the 
Hallgartener  Zange,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  that  part  of  the  Taunus,  that 
lies  not  far  from  the  Rhine.  We  stayed  there  sometime  and  had  from  its  wooden 
tower  a  very  nice  view.  We  broke  up  rmd  having  passed  by  big  forests,  we  arrived 
at  the  small  and  little  interesting  village  of  Stephanshaussen.  Half  an  hour  later,  we 
came  to  a  former  monastery,  where  we  took  some  milk.  Finally  we  arrived  at 
Assmannshaussen,  that  lies  on  the  Rhine,  and  there  we  took  our  dinner.  After  dinner 
some  of  US  rowed  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  after-noon,  we  broke  up  for  the  Nieder- 
wald, where  Stands  a  big  monument  in  memory  of  the  victory  of  the  Germans,  We 
came  down  to  Riidesheim,  where  we  took  the  train  for  Frankfurt.  I'm  glad,  that 
you  have  not  been  with  us.    Hoping  you  are  quite  well,  yuur  affectionate  friend   Ernst. 

II. 
My  dear  Friend, 
To  day  I  have  just  time  enough  to  write  you  a  little  letter,  so  I  will  teil  you 
something  about  our  last  beautifui  and  interesting  excursion.  On  our  "Maifest"  that 
had  taken  part  on  Tuesday  the  j''^  of  May  we  took  a  trip  to  the  Rhine.  Having 
got  tickets  for  us  all  we  took  the  railway  from  here  to  Hattenheim,  from  where  we 
waiked  up  to  the  Halgarter  Zange.  There  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  Stands  a  wooden 
tower  from  where  we  had  a  very  beautifui  view  over  the  "Rheingau".  We  State  on 
this  place  about  half  an  hour  and  then  we  waiked  down  to  the  little  village  of 
Stephanshausen,  where  there  is  nothing  interesting  to  be  seen,  and  therefor  we  did 
not  State,  but  Walking  farther  we  came  to  "Not  Gottes",  an  old  monastery  and  then 
at  last  to  Asmannshausen,  where  we  took  our  diner  in  the  jolly  "Rheinhötel".  After 
diner  everybody  did  what  he  was  fond  of.  Some  of  us  took  a  boat  to  rowed  on 
the  Rhine,  some  others  played  at  Billards,  some  fellows  rode  on  horses  and  so  on, 
After  all  these  amusements  we  went  up  to  the  celebrated  "Niederwaiddenkmal"  a 
beautifui  national  monument,  from  where  we  came  to  Rüdesheim  and  took  the  traine, 
which  arrived  at  Francfort  9.42.  —  So,  you  see,  it  was  a  very  beautifui  day  for  us  all. 

Yours  sincerely  Charles. 
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I  n  li.i  1 1  sa  n  j^.i  bt'    \ou  (".(un  posi  t  io  ii  \"III. 


Kdward  I.  was  ccrtainlv  thc  bcsl  of  all  ihc  Knjjlish  kiiif^s.  He  also  wcnt  lo 
i  Crusade  lo  thc  Holy  iand,  like  so  manv  otlier  kin{»s.  We  arc  not  miicli  tojil  about 
hi$  expchcnccs  in  thc  East,  but  we  know  one  story  of  his  life  as  a  crusader.  One 
day  he  was  sittinf;  in  his  tent  with  his  wife,  when  a  Saracen  rushed  in  and  stabbed 
him  in  ihe  arm  wilh  a  poisoned  dagner.  But  his  brave  wife  realised  the  danken  and 
immediately  sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound  of  her  hiisband.  So  she  bravely 
saved  her  husband's  hfe.  This  was  the  reason,  why  Fldward  so  exceedinfjly  loved 
his  wife  regarding  her  as  a  wonder  among  women.  They  undertook  these  Crusades 
in  Order  to  rescue  Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  the  Unbelievers,  who  ill  treated  the 
Christian  pil{^rims,  who  were  visiting  the  spot  of  Jesus'  burial  or  the  church 
of  the  holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  said  that  he,  whoever  died  on  a  Crusade,  whatever 
were  his  deeds,  was  sure  to  go  to  Heaven  and  to  escape  the  pains  of  Hell. 
He  who  went  to  a  Crusade,  wore  on  his  left  Shoulder  a  cross  of  red  cloth. 
The  most  famous  of  all  the  kings  and  princes,  who  went  to  the  Holy-Land,  was 
Richard  I.,  who  was  surnamed  Coer-de-Lion  or  Lion  hearted.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  captured  by  the  German  emperor  in  his  way  to  Kngland.  But  afterwards  he 
was  rescued  by  his  friend.  When  Kdward  returned  home  he  was  duly  crowned. 
He  desired  very  much  to  make  the  wholc  island  one  kingdom,  as  it  is  now. 

II. 

The  best  and  the  greatesl  king  of  the  Plantagenct  liiie  was  Eduani  i.  This 
iine  begins  wilh  Henry  JI.  the  great  grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror.  King 
Eduard,  too,  like  so  many  other  kings  and  princes  went  on  a  Crusade  to  the  holy 
land.  Of  his  experiences  in  the  East  not  much  is  known.  F^ut  one  story  on  the 
pari  of  his  devoted  wife  is  very  interesting:  Eduard  was  one  day  sitting  by  his  wife 
in  his  tent;  at  once  a  Saracen  rushed  in  and  stabbed  him  with  a  poisoned  dagger  in 
his  arm.  His  brave  wife  at  once  realised  the  danger  and  immediately  she  sugged 
the  poison  from  the  wound.  If  she  had  not  done  so,  her  husband  would  probably 
have  perished.     Perhaps  this  is  the  reason,  why  Eduard  loved  his  wife  so  greatly. 

These  Crusades  or  holy  wars  were  andertaken  during  the  Middel-ages  in  order 
lo  rescue  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  burial  from  the  hands  of  the  Unbelievers,  who 
ill  treated  the  Cristian  pilgrims,  who  came  to  worship  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Moreover  it  was  thought  that,  whoever  died  in  a  Crusade,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  former  life,  was  sure  to  go  to  fleaven  and  escape  the  pains  of  Hell. 
This  is  the  cause  why  thousands  of  eager  soldiers  came  and  gathered  round  the 
banners  of  the  Gross.  They  wore  on  their  left  Shoulder  a  cross  of  red  or  white  and 
some  of  ihem  had  the  same  figure  on  their  shields. 

A$  a  crusader  Eduard  had  been  surpa.ssed  in  fame  by  Richard  I.  the  second 
of  the  Plantagnet  Iine.  Richard  ganed  several  victories  and  most  of  ihem  by  his 
own  valour.  So  he  was  surnamed  by  history  "Goeur  de  Lion"  or  "the  Lion  hearted". 
But  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  use  of  his  victories.  Kor,  though  he  got  within 
sight  of  Jerusalem,  he  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  it. 

When  Eduard  returned  home  he  was  crowned  and  then  he  wished  to  make 
the   whole    island    one    kingdom    as    it    is   now.     After  having  conquering  the  Scotch 
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he    wanted    to    win    their   love    and    so  he  promised  thein  to  give  them  a  king  who 

could  neigther   speak  nor  anderstand  a  word    of  English.      He  gave   them  his   eldest 

son    who  had  shoilly  before  been  born.  Since    that  time    existed  the   title  of   Prince 
of  Wales. 


Freie  Wiedergabe  des  Inhalts  von  Composition  XII  durch 
Fragen,  welche  die  Schüler  sich  selbst  zu  stellen  und  zu  beant- 
worten hatten. 


1.  a)  Who  dwelt  in  the  little  village  of  Scrooby? 

b)  There  dwelt  in  this  village  many   grave  persons,  who  did    not  like  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church. 

2.  a  Who  was  the  minister  of  this  small  congregation? 
b)  Mr.  Robinson  was  their  minister. 

j.  a)  What  did  the  Puritans  sutTerf' 

b;  They    sutTered  so  much  persecution,  that  they  thought    of  parting  from 
their  liome. 

4.  a)  Did  they  succeed  in  escaping  to  Hollands 

b)  Their  first  attempt  faiied,  but  at  last  they  crossed    the  sea  and  reached 
I.eyden. 

5.  a)  By  what  did  they  there  support  themselves  .'^ 

bj  They  supported  themselves  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 

6.  a)  Did  these  exiles  wish  to  become  part  of  the  Dutch  nation? 

b)  Though  the  Puritans  had  been  given  a  kind  welcome  in  Holland,  they 

did  not  wish  to  become    part  of  the  Dutch    nation   and    they  would    not  allow   their 
children  to  intermarry  with  the  Dutch. 

7.  i)  What  did  they  therefore  resolve .'' 

b)  Therefore  they  resolved  to  go  beyond  the  sea  to  America. 

8.  a)  In  what  ship  did  they  Start  from  Plymouth  ? 

b)  They  started  in  a  little  ship,  calied  the  Mayflower. 

9.  a)  What  did  the  Puritans  wish.^ 

b)  They  wished,    what  they  thought  a    pure  church    and   a  pure    form    of 
worship. 

10.  a)  To  what  did  they  object.' 

bi  They  objected  to    some  parts  of   the  Common    Prayer    Book    and  had 

also  adopted  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Swiss  reformers  of  Geneva. 

11.  a)  Did  the  Puritans  love  their  country? 

b)  The  Puritans  loved  their  country  dearly. 

12.  a)  Why  did  they  prefer  to  face  the  dangers  of  the  wild  woods  of  America  ? 
b)  They  preferred  this,  because  they  could  worship  there  as  they  pleased. 

I?.  a)  Where  did  they  land? 

bj  They  landed  on  a  spot  which  had  been  already  named  Plymouth. 

Walrer,   Englisch  nach  dem  Frankfurter  Reformplan.  7 
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II. 

1.  i^    Who  did  not  like  the  cercmonifs  of  the  Established  chiirch  ? 

b  The  Puritans  did  not  likc  ihem,  bccause  ihey  loii^cd  for  a  pure  form 
of  worship. 

2.  i      What  did  James  I.  do? 

b^  He  persecuted  the  Puritans. 

}.  a)  What  did  they  dof' 

b)  Thev  resolvcd  to  leave  iheir  countrv  and  to  cs<,i|ic'  to  Holland. 

4.  a)  But  what  happened  on  the  voyaße  ' 

b)     At  Ikiston  they  were  cept  and   bron{,'ht  hark  Id   Kn^^land. 

5.  a)     What  did  they  then  do  ? 

b^  Then  they  objccted  to  the  "Hnj^lisch  ( oniniim  l'raver  Hook",  which 
was  introduced  by  Elizabeth,  also  they  did  no  more  allow  to  Klizabcth  to  intcrfere 
wilh  their  faith,  than  to  the  Pope. 

6.  a)     What  happened  then  r 

b)  James  I.  died.  But  under  his  successor,  Charles  i.  they  liad  to  sulTer 
much  more  persecutions  and  so  they  leaved  their  counlry  for  a  second  time. 

7.  a      r)id  they  succeed  in  escapingi" 

b)  A  hundred  men  started  from  Plymouth  in  a  litlle  ship,  calied  "May- 
flower." 

8.  a)     How  was  the  voyagei' 

b)  They  had  to  fight  against  many  dangers  and  oiie  linie  they  liail  nearly 
all  been  perished. 

9  ai     Where  did  they  land  r 

b)  After  a  long  voyage  they  landed  at  last  at  a  place  uliich  was  also 
calied   Plymouth. 

lü.  a)     What  did  they  do  therer' 

b;  There  they  settled  down  as  an  organised  comunity,  and  tlius  founded 
a  new  colony. 

11.  aj     What  happened  in  the  winter? 

b;:  The  winter  was  very  severe  and  the  colony  would  liave  perished,  if 
Mr.  Brester  and  Bradford  would  not  have  saved  it. 

12.  2)     Did  nobody  eise  settle  down  at  Plymouth.'' 

[))  In  spring  many  otlier  P-nglish  settled  down  there  and  so  the  rolony 
began  to  grow  quickly. 


Inhaltsangabe    eines   bisher    unbekannten    Abschnitts 
der  Lektüre. 

I. 

On  her  day  of  coronation  \'ictoria  drove  escorted  by  f^rinces  to  Westminster- 
Abbey.  In  the  crowded  streets  which  she  passed  through  all  business  had  ceased. 
When  Victoria  in  later  years  celebrated  her  Jubilee  of  Reign,  great  festivals  were 
heid  in  London.  But  also  the  whole  of  Kurope  and  the  nations  of  other  Continent 
shared  in  her  Diamond  Jubilee  in  some  form  or  other.  All  Knglish  colonies  and  de- 
pendcncies  and  all  foreign    powers  sent    representatives  in  the    Queen's  honour  to  in- 
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crease  the  festival's  solemnity.  In  nineteenhundred  Victoria  resolved  to  visite  Ireland 
to  soothe  their  offended  feelings,  because  they  thought  themselves  to  be  neglectet. 
The  Queen's  advisers  could  not  oppose  themselves  to  her  plan,  but  they  thought  that 
this  voyage  would  fatigate  her  too. 

II. 

Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  of  her  fiftielh  year  she  was  Queen  of  England,  took 
place  in  1887.  Since  the  coronation  so  great  festivities  were  not  in  London.  The 
Queen  went  to  Westminster  Abbey  escorted  by  Princess.  The  streets  were  filled 
with  crowds  of  people.  All  the  dependencies  of  England  sent  representatives.  On 
the  20'''  of  June  1897  Victoria  had  sixty  years  leaded  the  State.  On  her  eightyfirst 
year  she  wanted  to  go  to  Ireland  because  in  the  last  years  she  had  neglected  these 
subjects.  She  fancied  that  a  personal  visit  might  calm  the  feelings  of  the  injured 
people.  The  ministers  found  no  objection,  only  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
the  Queen  to  make  a  yourney. 


Inhaltsangabe  eines  bisher  unbekannten  Stoffes. 

Fortsetzung. 
I. 
Queen's  House  is  ralher  a  beauliful  builJing,  with  a  green  plot  in  front  of  it. 
There  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Henry  the  Eighth's  three  wifes  were  killed.  You  re- 
member  too  the  little  princes  who  were  confmed  there;  but  people  supposed  that 
they  had  been  murdered  and  burried  here.  Visitors  are  taken  first  to  the  Wakefield 
Tower  where  the  Royal  Regalia  are  to  be  seen  ;  these  tins  objects  are  well  arranged 
in  an  iron  cage  in  the  middle  of  the  Chamber.  The  crown  of  Queen  Victoria  is 
very  interesting,  it  weighs  ihirty-nine  ounces.  There  are  also  to  be  found  other 
crowns,  coronets  and  very  exquisite  sceptres.  The  White  Tower  Stands  in  the  centre 
of  all  these  buildings.  There  is  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  John.  It  is  one  of  the 
relics  of  the  Norman  period,  consisting  tili  to-day.  Here  there  were  found  the 
supposed  remains  of  King  Edward  and  his  brother  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  at  the 
foot  of  a   staircase. 


Queen's  House  is  a  very  beautiful  and  fine  building;  in  the  front  of  it  there 
is  a  green  plot.  It  was  there,  where  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  three 
wifes  of  Henry  VIII.  were  brought  to  the  scafTold.  We  remember  the  two  princes 
who  were  confmed  there;  and  it  is  composed  that  they  are  murdered  and  bur- 
ried there. 

The  visitors  are  taken  first  to  the  Wakefield  Tower  where  there  are  the 
Royal  Regalia  well  preserved  and  arranged  in  an  iron  cage.  One  of  the  most  inte- 
resting treasures  is  the  crown  of  Queen  Victoria  which  has  a  weight  of  jg  ounces. 
There  are  also  preserved  some  others  crowns  and  coronets  and  several  very  ex- 
quisite sceptres. 

Here  we  also  find  the  White  Tower,  a  very  old  building  ;  he  Stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  castle. 

7* 


Then  therc  exists  n  vcn  oU\  iluprl  from  tho  timcs  of  thc  olil  Nnininiis,  it  is 
\ht  Roval  Chapfl  of  St.  John.  \\c  know  tlial  in  tlie  White  rowi-t  thc  twn  Ixuyal 
Pnnces,  Kdwanl  \'.  and  Hicharii,  Duke  of  York,  wcre  killcJ.  Thcn-  n-inains  aic 
found  at  ihc  foot  of  a  siaircjstv 


Freie    N  i  ed  e  i  s  c  li  ri  ft 

eines  vorgelesenen  Abschnittes  der  Lektüre     (ieor^^e  Stephcnson- . 

I. 
üeorjje  .Stephcnson  was  the  son  of  olil  l'oli  .Stepheiison,  as  his  nei},'hlioiirs 
calied  him,  who.  when  George  was  little,  liati  to  find  support  for  himself.  his  wife 
and  six  children  out  of  a  pay  of  twelve  Shillings  a  week.  He  lived  in  a  little  house 
as  poor,  as  can  be  imagined.  His  father  could  not  afford  to  pay  school  fces  for 
him  and  so  he  grew  iip,  ignorant  of  books  and  to  the  very  last  he  could  only  write 
wilh  the  greatest  difficulty.  in  those  days  as  soon,  as  a  boy  was  able  to  earn  a 
penny,  he  was  sent  to  do  it.  George's  first  task  was  the  very  humble  one  of  tending 
the  cows  of  a  widow  at  a  pay  of  twopence  a  day.  Then  he  got  on  to  lead  horses 
at  ploughing  and  to  do  other  farm  works  at  fourpence,  next  to  drive  a  gin  horse  at 
sixpence.  and  finally  he  left  the  farm  to  drive  an  old  gin-horse  at  a  colliery.  A  happy 
lad  he  was,  when  he  was  ofTered  a  Shilling  a  day  as  assistant  hreman  to  his  father. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  practical  insight  into  the  engine,  of  which  his  father 
was  a  stoker.  it  would  take  too  long  to  follow  his  career  step  by  step,  tili  by 
steadiness  and  good  conduct  he  came  to  be  an  engine-driver  at  Killingworth.  At 
eightteen  he  learned  to  read  and  to  write,  and  he  mended  shoes  and  cleaned  clocks 
in  his  scanty  leisure.  By  a  constant  attention  he  acquired  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  mechanism  of  an  engine,  and  he  began  to  devise  improvements  and  inventions 
of  his  own.  He  can  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  loconiotive-cngine,  but  he 
was  the  first  to  see  its  possibilities. 

li. 
George  Stephenson  was  the  son  of  "Old  l'ob  .Stcpiicnson",  how  he  was 
calied  by  his  neighbours.  When  George  was  a  child,  his  father  liad  to  find  support 
for  his  family,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife  and  six  children,  out  of  only  twelfe 
Shillings  a  week.  Therefore  he  was  unable  to  pay  school-fees,  and  so  his  son  George 
grew  up  being  unable  to  write  and  read.  At  those  days,  when  a  boy  is  still  unable 
to  gain  any  money,  George  left  his  home  to  do  so.  His  first  task  was  a  very  humble 
one.  He  had  to  tend  the  cows  of  a  widow  at  a  pay  of  twopence  a  day.  Then  he 
got  on  to  lead  the  horses  to  plough  and  to  do  some  other  farm  works.  He  gained 
fourpence  a  day.  Some  time  later  he  advanced  to  drive  the  gin-horse  at  a  colliery, 
where  he  got  sixpence  each  day.  He  was  a  happy  lad,  when  he  was  offered  a 
Shilling  a  day.  He  became  assistant  fireman  in  the  same  work,  where  his  father  was 
a  stoker.  There  it  was,  where  he  got  the  first  insight  into  an  engine.  During  that 
time  he  mended  shoes  and  repared  clocks  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  money. 
At  that  time  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  he  learned  to  write  and  read.  But  it 
would  last  too  long  to  go  through  step  by  step  his  whole  life  tili  he  became  engine 
leader   at    Kilhngwork.       So    he     had    advanced    by    the    constant    stcadiness    of   the 


mechanism  of  an  angine  from  a  very  humble  position  to  that  of  an  engine  leader. 
During  that  time  he  devised  his  first  inventions.  He  can  not  claim  to  have  first 
invented  the  locomotive  machine,  but  he  was  the  first,  who  had  thought  of  its 
posibility. 


Im  Nachfolgenden  sind  noch  einige  Klassenarbeiten  aus  dem 
ersten  Halbjahr  des  dritten  Jahrgangs  (Unterprima)  zusammengestellt. 

Enoch  Arden. 

I. 

(Lehnt  sich  mehr  an  den  Text  an  und  bringt  manche  poetische  Ausdrücke,  deren  Ersatz 

durch  prosaische  erwünscht  gewesen  wäre) 

About  100  years  ago  there  iived  in  a  little  port  in  England  three  young 
children:  Enoch  Arden,  Annie  Lee  and  Philipp  Ray.  They  used  to  play  at  keeping 
house;  Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the  other,  while  Annie  was  always  mistress. 
So  some  years  passed,  when  either  of  the  boys  fixed  his  heart  on  that  girl.  P'noch 
uttered  his  affection,  while  Philip  loved  in  silence.  By  this  Enoch  resolved  to  spare 
his  earnings  to  the  uttermost  and  to  make  a  home  for  Annie,  neat  and  nestlike,  and 
so  he  prospered  that  at  last  no  happier  and  bolder  fisherman  was  to  be  seen  than  F!noch. 

One  evening  it  chanced  that  the  younger  people  of  the  village  went  nutting 
to  the  hazels.  Philip  stayed  an  hour  behind,  for  his  father  was  ill  and  needed  him. 
When  he  ascended  the  hill,  he  saw  Annie  and  Enoch  sitting  hand  in  hand  and 
speaking  together.     At  this  sight  he  slipt  away  like  a  wounded  life. 

At  that  time  Enoch  and  Annie  were  wed  and  merrily  rang  the  bells.  Seven 
happy  years  passed,  when  they  were  presenled  with  a  baby.  Then  Enoch  resolved 
to  spare  all  savings  in  order  to  give  his  child  a  better  bringing  up  than  his  had 
been.  This  wish  was  renewed,  when  another  child  was  born.  But  this  happiness 
was  troubled  by  an  accident.  Enoch  had  to  work  in  another  port;  while  he  was 
climbing  up  the  mast,  he  slipt  by  mischance  and  feil  down  on  the  ship.  A  limb  was 
broken  when  the  crew  lifted  him.  During  the  time  he  lay  recovering,  another  hand 
crept  across  his  trade  taking  the  bread  of  the  family,  and  he  had  to  suffer  many 
temptations;  he  saw  his  dear  wife  and  children  like  beggars  going  through  the  streets. 
But  as  a  pious  man,  he  prayed  to  God,  who  heard  him.  A  captain,  who  knew 
P^noch,  hearing  of  his  misfortune  and  wanting  a  boatswain,  came  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  take  the  place,  and  Enoch  accepted  the  proposal.  Before  he  sailed  up, 
he  arranged  a  little  Shop  to  enable  Annie  to  gain  the  sustenance  for  the  family.  When 
the  morning  of  fare-well  came,  Enoch  took  leave  from  his  wife  and  children,  and 
Annie  gave  him  a  tiny  curl  which  she  hat  cut  from  the  forehead  of  the  latest  born; 
then  he  went  waving  as  long  as  he  could  see  them. 

After  Enoch's  departure  Annie  came  into  deep  distress,  for  she  did  not  under- 
stand  how  to  make  profite.  Her  little  one  feil  ill,  and  after  some  days  he  died. 
When  Annie  had  buried  him,  Philip  came  to  her  asking  to  allow  him  to  put  the  children 
to  school,  for  he  was  rieh  and  wellto-do ;  Annie  moved  by  his  tenderness  gave  her 
consent. 

One  day  Philip,  Annie  and  the  children  went  nutting.  When  both  were  alone, 
Philip  began  to  speak.     He  said  that  he  had  loved  her  very  long  and  that  he  wished 


htT  for  his  »ife.  But  Annie  bcgRpd  him  it»  Ict  her  a  \car  timc  for  ronsidcration. 
\Shfn  >  vMr  had  paweil  Philip  camc  oncc  nuire  askin^  her  promi.sc.  I'hcn  tlic 
woman  pul  him  off,  and  aftcr  somc  othcr  dclavs,  shc  was  at  last  rcady  to  hcioinc 
Philip's  uiff. 

OurinK  this  time  F.noch's  ship  had  rcachcd  the  dcstination  and  sailcd  already 
homp .  but  on  the  wav  a  pale  raiscd  which  drovc  it  upon  a  rock.  All  thc  crcw 
penshed  cxccpt  Knoch  and  two  others.  Thc  threc  nicn  driftcd  upon  (loatinp  tackle, 
tili  they  Rained  a  ionelv  isle.  Thcre  Knoch  lost  his  two  companions.  Kvcry  day 
he  sat  on  the  Strand  waiting  for  a  sail,  biit  no  one  came.  So  summcr  and  winter 
went  over  Knoch's  early  silverinß  head,  when  siiddcnly  his  lonelines  came  to  an  end. 
Another  ship  wanting  water  stayed  by  this  isle.  Whcn  Knoch  saw  the  crew  seakin^ 
for  a  fount.  he  went  down  to  thc  shore.  After  the  men  had  fdied  thc  casks  thcy 
took  him  aboard.  There  Enoch  nttcred  his  tale.  and  the  sailors  mcited  and  amazed 
Rave  him  clothes.  levied  a  tax  for  him  and  landed  him  in  the  samc  harhour  whcrc 
he  had  started  before. 

Knoch  went  throuph  thc  wood  to  his  villaKC.  First  lic  lookcd  for  his  hmisc; 
bul  as  there  was  no  lißht,  he  passed  the  nifjht  in  a  tavern  which  he  knew  of  old. 
The  owner  Miriam  Lane.  not  knowin^  him.  told  him  the  story  of  his  house,  and 
Knoch  listened  earncstly.  The  next  day  he  soiißht  f'hilip's  house.  Through  the 
Window  he  saw  the  family  round  the  hcarth.  Philip  was  sittin^  at  the  rißht  sidc, 
his  babv  across  his  knees.  behind  him  stooped  the  girl;  Annie  stood  at  the  left 
speakmß  to  her  son.  At  this  sißht  Enoch  staRgered  fearinp  lest  hc  wouki  pive  a 
terrible  cry  which  would  trouble  all  the  happiness. 

So  he  went,  and  after  he  had  returned  home  he  feil  ill.  He  calied  Miriam 
Ijne.  and  told  her  that  he  was  Knoch  Ardcn  and  tliat  he  would  soon  die.  The 
third  night  after  this,  while  he  siept  motionlcss,  a  loud  calling  came  from  thc  sea. 
Knoch  awokc  and  crying  a  "sail""  he  feil  back  and  spoke  no  more. 

So  the  heroic  soul  had  gone,  and  when  he  was  buried,  thc  little  port  had 
seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral. 

II. 

Macht  sich  freier  vom  Text    und   zeigt,  bis  auf  einzelne    fehlerhafte    Wendungen,  ein 

ganz  brauchbares  Knglisch.j 

Knoch  Arden  is  the  most  beautifui  poem  I  have  read.  In  England,  it  is  onc 
of  the  most  populär  poems.  I  shali  try  to  give  back  the  contents  and  to  picture  the 
points  which  cause  the  Knglish  to  like  this  poem  so  much. 

In  the  beginning,  the  poet  teils  us  the  most  necessary  of  the  scene  and  also 
something  of  the  acting  persons.  Three  little  children  were  living  in  a  little  haven 
at  the  coast  of  Kngland,  Annie  Lee,  Knoch  Arden  and  Philipp  Ray.  They  played 
togcther  every  day.  The  vears  of  their  youth  passed  away,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
two  boys  the  love  to  Annie  began  to  sprout.  With  the  time  the  love  became  more 
passionate.  Annie  loved  Knoch  more  and  finally  married  him.  Their  life  was  happy 
and  their  happiness  was  still  increased  by  the  birth  of  somc  children.  But  once 
Enoch  was  injured.  He  became  ill  and  was  compelied  to  kcep  his  bed  for  a  long 
time.  So  he  could  earn  nothing,  and  his  family  became  more  miserable  from  day 
to  day.  At  last  he  got  well  and  resolved  to  follow  the  invitation  of  an  old  sea- 
friend,  whose  ship  was  ready  to  go  to  China,  to  accompany  him,  because  he  expec- 
ted  much  from  this    voyage.     The    ship  sUrted    and  took  Enoch    with  her.     After  a 
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long  and  happy  voyage,  they  were  drifted  out  of  their  course  by  a  violent  storm, 
and  the  ship  was  wrecked  and  sank.  Only  Enoch  and  two  others  were  able  to  save 
themselves.  They  reached  a  little  isle  where  they  used  a  cave  as  domicile.  Seen 
P'noch's  two  comrades  perished,  and  the  poor  man  was  alone  on  the  lonely  isle. 
But  he  did  not  despair,  his  faith,  his  prayers  and  the  hope  held  him  up. 

In  P^ngland,  his  family  was  in  a  most  miserable  State.  Annie  could  not  belief 
that  Enoch  should  have  died.  Philipp's  love  had  not  yet  perished.  He  loved  Annie 
still,  though  she  had  been  married  with  Enoch.  He  pitied  the  little  children  of 
Annie  who  were  running  about  like  foals  and  put  them  to  school.  At  last  he  offe- 
red  a  marriage  to  Annie.  But  Annie  hoped  still  that  Enoch  would  return.  She 
suffered  much,  because  she  was  much  obliged  to  Philipp  and  did  not  know  how  to 
repay  his  kindness.  At  last  she  was  caused  by  a  dream  to  belief  that  Enoch  had 
died  and  she  was  married  with  Phillipp. 

Now  we  may  return  to  Enoch.  He  had  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of  his 
ever  being  saved,  and  God  rewarded  him  for  his  faith  by  sending  an  English  ship 
near  Enoch's  isle.  She  had  also  been  drifted  out  of  their  course  and  stood  in  need 
of  water.  The  crew  took  Enoch  with  them  and'brought  him  back  to  England. 
P'noch  longed  for  seeing  his  family  again.  When  he  had  been  landed  and  had 
heard  of  Annie's  marriage,  he  was  a  brooken  man.  He  revealed  his  name  only  to 
the  wife  which  had  reccived  him.  He  obliged  her  not  to  publish  his  name  before 
his  death,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  Annie's  happiness.  Some  days  after 
his  arrival.  the  man  was  redeemed  by  the  Death. 

Though  Enoch  was  only  a  rough  seaman,  he  has  proved  as  a  nobly  thinking 
hero.  And  just  the  simple,  pious  and  noble  character  of  Enoch  makes  the  poem 
so  beauliful. 


Ein  enf^lischer  Gast,  Mr.  Atherthon,  M.  A.  (O.xon),  trug 
folgende  Erzählung  vor,  die  die  Schüler  nach  einmaligem  Abfragen 
des  Inhalts  frei  niederschrieben.  Nur  das  Wort  ,,rattl  e-snakc" 
wurde  deutsch  gegeben. 

The  rattlesnake. 
III. 
One  day  a  gentleman  went  along  the  road  of  a  wood  in  America.  Going 
along  his  way  he  saw  a  piece  of  rock  fall  down  to  the  ground.  There  a  rattle- 
snake was  fastened  to  the  earth  by  the  stone.  The  gentleman,  who  had  seen  that 
was  verry  sorry  about  it  and  he  went  to  the  stone,  lifted  it  up  and  sat  the  rattlesnake  free. 
The  snake  looked  gratefully  at  him  and  then  crept  into  the  wood.  The  next  day 
the  gentleman  went  again  the  same  way.  Having  come  to  the  place,  where  he  had 
sat  free  the  rattlesnake,  he  found  the  snake  waiting  for  him  and  looking  very  grate- 
fully at  him.  When  he  went  home  the  snake  followed  him.  The  snake  leaved  from 
that  time  in  the  house  of  the  gentleman.  During  the  night  it  remained  in  the  bed- 
room  of  the  gentleman.  One  night  a  robber  broke  into  the  house  of  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  was  sleeping,  but  the  snake  woke.  It  observed  the  robber  and  when 
he  had  taken  one  of  the  belongings  of  the  gentleman,  the  snake  wound  himself 
round  the  burglar.  Then  the  snake  put  his  tale  out  of  the  window  in  order  to  rattle 
for  the  police.  (Schwächerer  Schüler  20  Min.) 
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IV, 
One  di\  »  (ricnd  of  the  Rishop  of  llip  ,  •  ,  who  li\cil  m  tlio  l'nitoil  St.Jtcs  of 
Amrrici  went  alonfj  thc  road,  and  saw  a  piccc  of  rock  fall  down  on  to  a  rattle- 
snake  and  pinninp  it.  In  ppneral  we  kill  a  snakc  whcn  wc  havc  liie  thance  of 
doing  il.  hut  this  K^ntlfman  was  so  sorrv  (o  scc  thc  snakc  fivcd,  tliat  he  lifte<l  iip 
the  rock,  and  releaspd  thc  raltlc  snakc.  This  animal  did  not  poison  thc  Rcnlicman 
Siit  lookcd  at  him  with  thankfulness  and  wcnt  awav  into  thc  wood.  The  next  day 
hf  ßcntlcman  wcnt  out  again.  and  whcn  hc  tarne  to  thc  spot  whcrc  he  had  set  free 
the  .snakc.  hc  saw  this  onc  waitinß  for  him  and  lookinR  at  him  with  f^ratitudc  in  its 
eves  It  followcd  him  homc  and  .staved  with  him  cvcn  in  his  hed  room.  One  day 
whcn  thc  Rcntleman  was  slccpin«  a  thicf  hrokc  in,  in  order  to  stcel  some  of  the  bc 
lonf;inf;s  of  the  gcntleman.  Thc  snakc  rcmarkcd  him,  luit  knowinß  that  we  miist 
take  a  thief  whcn  hc  is  stccIinR,  if  we  want  to  RCt  him  punishcd,  the  prudent  animal 
watchcd  at  him  tili  he  had  stolen  somcthinp.  Then  it  woiind  round  his  hody  that 
he  could  not  movc  away,  put  its  tale  through  the  window,  and  begann  to  rattle  for 
a  pohccman.  (Besserer  .Schüler  20   Min.) 


Nr.  \'  und  \'l  f^ebcn  den  Inhalt  von  "Oliver  (joinwcll" 
S.  60, 3*  bi.s  61,. 17  wieder.  Zwei  vSchüler  (ein  besserer  inid  ein 
schwächerer)  hatten  den  Abschnitt  in  der  Klasse  allein  vorzubereiten 
(2S  Min.)  und  ihn  alsdann  bei  f;eschlossenem  Buche  frei  niederzu- 
schreiben (20  Min.) 

V. 

To  check  Yorkshire,  the  leadcrs  of  the  F'arliamentary  army  had  two  ressourccs. 
In  the  fint  place  a  Scottish  army  crossed  the  Tweed ;  in  the  second  place  the  army 
of  the  counlies  formed  the  Flastern  Association  and  barred  Newcastle's  way  to 
the  south. 

The  leader  of  the  Parliamenlary  army  was  the  Karl  of  Manchester,  but  Crom- 
well  was  the  Icadin^  spirit.  On  July  2"'^,  the  armies  fought  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor.  It  was  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  drawn  up  face  to  face.  Rupert,  the 
leader  of  the  Royalists,  who  didn't  think,  that  there  would  be  a  battle  before  the 
next  day,  sat  on  the  grass  to  rest  and  to  cat  his  supper.  Newcastle  who  didn't 
love  the  F-*rincc,  came  to  remonstate  with  him  on  his  military  arrangement.  But 
Rupert  was  headstrong  and  didn't  listen,  and  Newcastle  angrily  wcnt  away  to  smoke 
a  pipe.  But  before  he  could  light  his  pipe,  the  battle  began.  Cromwell,  who  saw 
the  enemy  unpreparcd,  charged  the  royal  cavalry.  But  he  didn't  persecute  it,  wcnt 
back  to  the  battle  ficld.  and  after  some  hours  the  Parliamenlary  army  had  won  the 
battle.  }o,ooo  of  the  Royaliits  were  dead,  and  only  5000  rallied  round  their  leaders 
in  ihe  moming  of  the  next  day. 

VI. 
The  Parliamenlary  army  was  able  to  check  Newcastle,  as  the  .Scollish  army 
had  ronsented  to  cross  the  Tweed  and  to  altack  the  Royalists,  and  as  the  army  of 
the  counties  barred  Newcastle's  way  to  the  soulh.  This  army  was  commanded  by 
Eari  of  Manchester,  but  Cromwell  was  its  Icading  spirit.  On  July  2,  in  a  summcr 
evening,  the  Royalists    and  the    combined    forces    drew  up    face  lo    face.      Newcastle 
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came  to  Rupert  to  speak  with  him  aboiit  the  necessary  arangements.  But  Rupert  was 
too  headstrong  to  listen,  and  Newcastle  wcnt  off  angrily  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  his 
own  quarters.  Before  the  pipe  was  lighted,  the  battle  had  begun.  Cromwell,  seeing 
how  little  prepared  the  enemy  was,  had  charged  Rupert's  horse,  and  after  some  time 
the  cavalry  was  chased  off  the  field.  If  Cromwell  had  persecuted  it,  he  would  have 
imitated  the  ill  example  of  Rupert,  but  Cromwell  was  a  better  general.  He  pulled 
up  to  see,  how  it  fared  with  the  rest  of  the  army;  it  had  been  beaten  by  the  Royal- 
ists  in  that  part  of  the  field.  where  he  was  not  present.  His  return  renewed  the 
battle,  the  Royalists  were  beaten  before  nightfall,  and  Yorkshire  and  the  north  feil 
into    the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  army. 


Nr.  \'ll,  \'lll  und  IX  ;.;cbeii  einen  deutsch  vorf^etragcnen 
Text  eines  nicht  gelesenen  Abschnittes  aus  "Uliver  Crom- 
well" (S.  82,23   37)  frei  englisch  wieder. 

VII. 

Durmg  Rlake  was  sailing  in  the  Mediterranean,  his  wrath  was  kindied  by  a 
ncw  deed  of  violence.  Thcre  lived  in  a  little  valley  of  the  Alpes  some  protestants 
congregations  under  the  reign  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  catholics  wished  that  the 
protestants  worshisped  as  they  did.  One  day,  a  Protestant  priest  of  the  Waldensians 
was  killed  by  the  catholics.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  ancestor  of  the  king  of  the  Italians, 
did  not  punish  the  men,  but  he  ordered  the  Waldensians  to  leave  their  home  and  to 
seek  anolher  one.  The  Waldensians  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  Duke  sent  some  sol- 
diers  to  attack  them.  The  protestants  resisted,  but  they  were  hewn  down,  and  about 
?oo  men  lost  their  lives.  (18  Min.) 

VIII. 

When  Blake  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  Cromwell's  wrath  was  aroused  by  a 
cruel  act  of  an  Italian  prince.  There  were  living  in  some  vallies  of  the  Alpes  a 
Protestant  people,  the  Waldensians.  Catholic  priests  made  the  attempt  to  convert 
them,  but  the  Waldensians  resisted  those  attempts,  and  one  of  the  priests  was  killed. 
Instead  of  only  punishing  the  man  who  had  killed  the  priest,  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
ordered  that  the  Waldensians  had  to  leave  part  of  their  counlry  and  to  live  only  in 
a  smaller  part.  They  did  not  follow  the  order.  Therfore  the  Duke  ipade  them 
attack  by  his  soldiers,  and  about  500  protestants  were  killed.  (20  Min.) 

IX. 

While  Blake  was  sailing  in  the  Mediterranean,  Cromwell  was  irritated  by  an 
act  of  brutality  made  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  In  some  Valleys  of  the  Alpes  which 
were  governed  by  this  prince  there  lived  a  congregation  of  Protestants,  known  as 
Waldensians.  Some  catholic  priests  attempted  to  convert  them ;  but  the  inhabitants 
resisted  the  attempt,  and  one  of  the  priests  was  killed.  Then  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
ordered  the  men  to  live  in  a  destined  district.  When  they  refused  to  go,  the  Duke 
commanded  his  soldiers  to  attack  these  Protestants,  and  by  this  about  300  men  lost 
their  lives.  (20  Min.) 


Mr.  Athcrton  cr7..ihlto  den  Sclullorn  die  f()lf;cndo  (u\schiihti\ 
die  von  ihnen  alsd.inii  in  der  KI.isno  frei  niedeif^eschiiebeii  wurde. 
[")ic  F*roben  flehen  die  Arheiteii  \t)ii  zwei  bes.sereii  iiiui  zwei 
schwächeren  Schillern  wieder. 

T  li  o  m  ^0  11  and  (^)  u  i  n. 
X. 

Thomson,  thc  aulhor,  o(  thc  "The  Scasons"  was  a  cclchtatoil  p^cl  but  a  poor 
man.  He  incurred  many  dcbts  in  his  life.  Somc  days  aftcr  hc  had  piihlished  "The 
Seasons",  onc  of  his  creditors  causcd  him  lo  he  arrested,  hopiiiR  that  thc  piiblisher 
would  pay  him  the  moncy. 

Onc  day  Quin,  a  coniedianl,  hcarint,-  of  Thomsons  misfoitimc  wcnl  to  see 
him.  After  shaking  hands  with  the  poet,  Quin  said ;  "1  think  that  I  havc  not  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  you,  but  my  name  i.s  Quin ;  I  wish  to  li.ive  a  Mippei 
wilh  you,  and  I  have  it  ordered  from  the  neighbourinp;  hotel."  i'homson  rcphcd: 
"I  have  not  yet  seen  you,  but  your  name  has  already  rcached  my  ears."  After  supper 
1  homson  said :  "Now,  let  us  come  to  business,  I  am  your  debtor.  The  other  day 
I  read  "The  Seasons",  and  as  they  gave  me  much  pleasure,  I  thoupht  that  1  ouf,'ht 
to  reward  you  for  it.  I  have  bequeathed  you  a  hundred  pounds  in  my  will;  but 
thmking  that  the  money  would  be  more  usefui  to  you  now,  I  came  to  bring  it  you 
myself.  as  afterwards  the  e.xecutor  mif^ht  give  il  you  at  a  lime  uhcn  you  did  not 
need  it." 

A  present  given  in  such  circumstanccs  coiild  not  fail  lo  l)C  a<.ceptcd.  Wilh 
this  money  Thomson  payed  his  dcbl,  and  was  sei  at  liberly. 

XI. 

Thomson,  the  author  of  "the  Seasons",  enjoyed  no  grcat  forlune.  Hc  had 
many  creditors.  One  of  them  made  the  poet  to  be  imprisoned  iust  when  "ihe  Sea- 
sons" were  to  be  published ;  for  the  man  knew  well  that  Thomson  could  not  pay 
him,  and  he  hoped  to  gel  his  money  from  the  publisher. 

One  day  a  comedian  came  to  visit  the  poet  in  thc  prison.  Afler  shaking 
hands,  the  man  said  :  "I  have  not  the  honour  of  having  seen  you  already  personnally, 
but  I  have  heard  much  of  you.  "My  name  is  Quin".  At  finst,  let  us  take  our 
supper.  I  have  ordered  something  from  the  neighbouring  eatinghouse".  Aflcr  supper. 
Quin  said:  "Now  we  may  speak  about  business.  I  am  your  deblor.  1  have  come 
to  pay  you  loo  pounds".  The  poet  ihought  the  man  wished  to  insult  him.  Bul 
Quin  declared :  "I  have  read  your  '"the  .Seasons"  and  the  pocm  has  caused  much 
pleasure  to  me.  So  I  thought  !  ought  to  give  you  a  reward  for  it.  1  bequeathed 
icK>  £  to  you.  This  morning  I  heard  you  had  been  imprisoned.  So  I  thought  the 
money  would  be  more  usefui  to  you  now  than  afler  my  death '.  A  present  being  so 
kindly  offered  could  not  help  being  accepted  with  thanks. 

XII. 
Thomson,  an  Knglish  poet,  famous  by  many  beaiiliful  poems,  üved  in  misery. 
He  had  made  many  debts,  and  so  it  happened  one  day  that  he  was  laken  prisoner, 
bccause  he  had  not  been  able  to  pay  a  sum  to  one  of  his  creditors.  A  rieh  man,  a 
comediant,  who  knew  well  the  works  of  Thom.son  went  to  the  prison  in  order  to 
Visit  the  poet.      After  having  shaken    hands  together   the  gentleman    said;    "I  am   im- 
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known  to  yoii,  but  I  have  heard  of  you,  and  I  want  to  get  acquainted  with  you,  my 
name  is  Quin."  After  these  words  Mr.  Quin  invited  Thomson  to  take  a  supper  with 
him.  The  poet  consented  to  it.  When  the  supper  was  over,  Quin  said:  "Now  let 
US  come  to  Business.  Some  time  ago  I  read  your  poem:  "The  Seasons",  and  be- 
cause  I  justly  drew  up  my  will  in  those  days  I  bequeathed  to  you  a  hundred  pounds. 
But  as  you  need  the  money  now,  I  have  the  intention  to  pay  it  at  once;  for  after 
my  death,  when  my  executor  would  bring  you  the  money,  you  would  perhaps  not 
need  it  so  much  as  you  do  now."  The  prcsent  made  in  that  way  by  Mr.  Quin  was 
accepted  very  thankfully  by  Thomson.  The  money  was  sufficiant  to  pay  Thomson's 
debts  and  he  was  sat  free. 

XIII. 
Thomson,  the  aulhor  of  "the  .Seasons"  didn't  enjoy  much  fortune,  but  he  was 
very  poor,  and  so  he  had  incured  many  dets  during  his  iife.  One  day,  one  of  his 
creditors  came  and  asked  for  his  money,  but  Thomson  was  unable  to  pay,  and  the 
creditor  causcd  him  to  be  imprisoned.  Quin,  a  comedian,  who  had  read  "the  Sea- 
sons" wanted  to  help  and  begged  to  speak  with  Thomson,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
see  him.  After  having  shaken  hands  with  Thomson  Quin  said  :  "You  will  not  know 
mc,  but  my  name  is  Quin".  Thomson  answered:  "Who  doesn't  know  the  celebraled 
Quin  }"  "Well"  said  Quin.  "You  will  allow,  that  we  take  our  supper  together,  I 
have  ordered  to  bring  something  from  the  ne.\t  eating  house".  After  ealing  Quin 
.said:  "Now  Ict  us  come  to  business.  Here  are  lon  X  which  I  owe  to  you".  Thom- 
son thought  that  Quin  wanted  to  insult  him.  But  he  answered:  "I  have  not  such  an 
intention.  The  other  day,  I  read  your  new  poem  "The  Seasons",  and  it  has  caused 
nie  very  much  pleasure.  So  I  wrote  in  my  will  to  give  you  loo  -£,  but  because 
you  are  in  such  a  need,  1  hoped,  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  you  the  money  now 
than  afterwards".  A  present  given  in  such  manners  was  not  refused,  and  Thom- 
son was  füll  of  gratitude.  He  could  pay  his  dets,  and  the  next  day,  he  was  set 
at  liberty. 


Neuere  Arbeiten  aus  dem  Llnterriclit  anderer  Kollegen. 
Ungefähr    4    Wochen    vor    der  Niederschrift    in    der    Klasse 
mündlich  besprochen.     Die  Schüler  durften   sich    Notizen  machen. 
Niederschrift  ohne  weitere  Vorbereitung  in  40  Minuten. 

The  Differences   between    the  House  of   Commons    and 

the  House  of  Lords. 

I. 

In  Kngland  we  have  an  Upper-  and  a  Lowerhouse.  The  members  of  the 
H.  of  r.  are  chosen  by  the  people,  the  members  of  the  H.  of  L.  are  in  Parlia- 
ment  i>  by  virtue  of  their  hereditary  peerage,  2)  by  election  and  5)  by  virtue  of 
their  office.  Every  man  who  is  21  years  old  and  who  pays  5  sh.  for  his  lodging  a 
week  or  who  has  possessions  which  give  him  ^  10  a  year  as  income,  can  choose 
members  of  Parliament  (active  franchise).  The  passive  franchise  have  all  men  who 
are  21  years  old,  except  priests,  convicts,  and  bankrupts.  The  number  of  the  members 
who  sit  in  the  H.  of  C.  is  670.  All  biils  pass  the  H.  of  C. ;  the  fmancial  bills  are 
accepted  by  it  alone  (except  the  royal  assent.) 


In  thf  H.  of  L.  all  membcrs  arc  peers  (i  e.  ihev  nrc  all  cqual  .  The  heredit 
arv  pwrx  have  roI  thcir  pccraRC  from  the  kiiiR.  and  wlicn  a  licredit.iry  pcer  has  no 
son.  ihe  pcrraRC  falh  back  to  ihc  kinß.  A  peer  can  only  hc  pccr,  if  hc  has  pos 
wssions  in  Kn^land.  Hut  in  spilc  of  lliis  \ve  also  liave  pcers  of  Ircland  and  Scot 
land.  Then  ihcsc  pecn  also  havc  posscssions  in  KiiRland,  or  thcy  arc  'Hcpresen- 
tative  peers".  i.  e.  ihcy  arc  choscn  by  thc  pecrs  of  Ircland  and  Scolland.  Ircland 
scnds  i8  pfcrs  to  Parliament.  Scotland  i6.  At  last  there  arc  peers  in  l'ariiamcnt 
who  arc  pecrs  by  virtiie  of  thcir  officc.  To  thcsc  bclonp  i)  the  two  archbishops  of 
York  and  Onterbun-.  i^  all  bishops  and  0  the  Lords  of  Appeal  who  form  with  ihe 
Lord  Chanccilor  the  ..Court  of  Appeal".  The  niimbcr  of  thc  members  of  the  H. 
of  L.  is  not  limited;  there  arc  about  600  pecrs  in  Parliament.  All  bills  iniist  be 
accepted  bv  the  Upperhousc  exccpt  thc  financial  hilK. 

At  last  \ve  find  some  ditTcrenccs  which  are  only  ccicmoiiial.  So  110  iiicmber 
of  the  H.  of  f..  is  allowcd  to  "cross  the  bar"  i.  e.  he  cannot  entcr  thc  H.  of  L. 
We  find  also  difTcrences  when  a  bill  passes  the  7  stages  bcforc  it  can  be  pubiishcd. 
At  first  the  bill  is  accepted,  und  thcn  with  great  cercinonics  it  {,M)es  to  thc  H.  of  I,. 
When  a  public  bill  is  to  be  introduced  it  passes  7  stages : 

1.  Thc  first  reading  in  the  two  Houses  to  introduce  the  bill. 

2.  Thc  second  reading  in  the  H.  of  C.   to   discuss   the    principle  of  the  bill. 
;.     The  committee-staRe    in  which  is  cxamined    wlicther  thc    bill  will    pass  or 

not    "the  House  sits  in  committee". 

4.  The  reportstage;  the  bill  goes  back  to  the  II.  of  L. 

5.  The   ;"■''   reading  in  the  H.  of  C,  now  the  bill  is  citiicr  accepted  or  not. 
If  it  is  accepted,  thc  Speaker  brings  it  to  the  H.  of  L.  ("it  is  brou^-ht  to  thc 

bar").     Then  follows; 

6.  The  2"<1  reading  in  the  H.  of  L.  and  thcn 

7.  The  5"'   reading  in  the  H.  of  L. 

If  the  bill  is  accepted  also  by  the  H.  of  L.,  it  must  have  thc  royal  assenl 
at  last,  the  king  then  accepts  it  saying:  Le  roy  le  veultl  If  a  financial  bill  is  accepted 
in  the  H.  of  C.  the  king  must  accept  it  also;  he  says:  Le  roy  remcrcie  ses  loyaux 
Sujets  et  accepte  leur  benevolence  et  le  veult  aussi!  He  also  can  rcjecl  it;  then  hc 
says:  Le  roy  s'aviseral  AKo  the  H.  of  L.  can  reject  it;  but  this  only  happened 
in   1909  (Vetoright.) 

II. 

The  principal  diffcrence  betwcen  thc  House  of  Oommons  and  tiic  House  of 
Lords  is  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  the  people  for 
7  years,  while  the  Lords  are  members  of  thcir  House  for  their  whole  life.  The 
right  of  franchise  has  cach  Englishman,  who  is  2 1  years  old  and  has  a  house  or  a 
piece  of  land  which  brings  him  ten  pounds  a  year.  Also  each  pjiglishman,  who  has 
the  franchise,  can  be  elected,  only  peers,  priests  and  men,  who  are  bankrupts,  are 
not  elegible.  As  the  franchise  in  England  is  not  connected  to  the  man,  but  to  his 
possession,  there  are  many  Englishmen  who  have  several  votes  in  dilTerent  counties. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  for  seven  years,  and  their 
number  is  670. 

Totally  difTerent  is  the  House  of  Lords.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Lords : 
firstly  the  pecrs,  secondly  the  Lords  by  virtue  of  their  officc,  and  thirdly  the  re- 
pres«nlative  Lords.      The    peerage    is  connected    with    the  possession    of  the   families 
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and  goes  over  from  the  father  to  his  eldest  son.  If  there  are  no  successors  in  the 
family,  the  peerage  returns  to  the  King.  The  Lords  by  virtue  of  their  office  consist 
out  of  the  two  archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury,  the  24  bishops  and  the  four 
Lords  of  Appeal,  who  form  with  the  Lord-Chanceior  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  re- 
presentative    Lords    are  elected,    28  by  the  Irish  knights,    16  by  these  of  Scotland. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  the  night  to  discuss  all  bills,  after  they  have  been 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  financial  bills  can  only  be  accepted  or 
refused  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Lords  can  not  make  any  amendment  to 
a  financial  bill. 

The  House  of  Lords  in  the  form  which  it  has  now  is  mostly  conservative ; 
and  so,  if  a  liberal  party  governs,  the  House  of  Lord  makes  many  difficulties  to  it. 
A  Year  ago  a  great  quarrel  had  begun  between  the  two  Houses,  because  the  Lord» 
have  refused  the  budget,  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  So 
the  liberal  government  wishes  to  change  the  House  of  Lords  and  to  make  it  more 
liberal  and  modern.  If  the  governement  has  success  in  it,  this  will  be  a  great  pro- 
gress  in  English  parlamentary  life. 


Zweimal   englisch  vorerzahlt,   einige    unbekannte    Wörter   ge- 
geben, in   ",o  Minuten  geschrieben. 

An  Acute  Judge. 

1. 
A  Christian  merchant  had  intrusted  a  number  of  bales  of  silk  to  a  Turkish 
camel-driver.  He  wanted  them  to  be  taken  from  Aleppo  to  Constantinople  and  soon 
Started  with  the  caravan.  After  a  few  days'  journey  the  merchant  feil  ill,  and  the 
driver  continued  his  way  alone.  Constantinople  was  arrived  at,  but  the  merchant 
was  not  there.  So  the  driver  waited  some  weeks  for  him,  but  without  having  any 
success.  At  last,  thinking  the  merchant  to  be  dead,  he  sold  the  bales  and  took  up 
another  occupation.  After  some  time  the  latter  reached  Constantinople,  found  out 
the  Turk  and  wished  to  get  back  his  silk.  But  the  knave  denied  to  know  him  and 
to  be  a  camel-driver.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  cadi  and  the  unhappy  man 
told  him  how  be  had  intrusted  his  merchandise  to  the  driver.  This  one  denied 
again  all  knowledge  of  the  affair.  As  the  merchant  had  no  proof  to  bring  forward 
in  Support  of  his  words,  the  cadi  sent  them  out  both  and  told  them  not  to  trouble 
him  further  on.  But  when  they  were  in  the  street,  the  iudge  opened  the  window 
and  called :  "Camel-driver,  I  want  to  ask  you  something".  The  Turk  immediately 
came  back  and,  prooving  himself  guilty  by  this,  was  punished  and  compelled  to  con- 
fess  his  roguery. 


A  Christian  merchant-man  had  given  to  a  Turkish  camel-driver  some  bales  of 
silk,  to  be  transported  from  Aleppo  to  Constantinople.  During  the  journey  the 
merchant-man  became  ill  and  he  was  not  able  to  go  with  the  caravan  further  on. 
After  the  camel-driver  had  stayed  a  few  weeks  in  Constantinople  without  getting  any 
sign  of  life  from  the    Christian,  he  thought    that  he  was    dead  and    sold  the  bales  of 
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silk.  Afirrwards  he  look  up  anothcr  occii|>atii)n.  Hut  tlie  mcriliaiil  was  not  licail 
\e\.  Ht  Ko*  hi$  hcaUh  back  and  came  \o  ConstaiUinople  to  look  for  his  inercliandi.se. 
Aher  jome  vain  atlempts  he  found  ihe  Türe  and  asked  him  for  his  poods.  The  knave 
prrtenled  not  to  know  him  and  dinied  his  ever  havin^  heen  a  camel  driver.  So  the 
cause  came  before  the  cadi,  who  a.<iked  the  merchaiit  man  to  {jive  a  proof  for  the 
inith  of  hi$  words.  As  he  could  not  do  so,  the  cadi  scemed  to  be  an{,'ry  and  calied 
them  both  fools  and  told  them  to  mind  their  busiiiess.  Hut  when  they  had  left  the 
room,  the  cadi  opened  a  window  and  cried:  "Hallohl  cameldriver!  I  want  to  speak 
with  you!"  At  these  words  ihc  Pure,  who  really  had  forgotlen  his  assertion  before 
the  ludfje,  turned  round.  Now  the  wise  cadi  compeiled  him  to  come  back  and  orde- 
red  him  to  be  punished  very  severely  ! 

III. 
A  Christian  merchant  had  intrusted  to  a  Türkisch  camel  driver  a  numbei;  of 
bales  of  silk  to  be  carried  from  Aleppo  to  Constanlinople.  Hut  travelling  with  a 
caravan,  the  merchant  feil  ill  and  the  caravan  arrivcd  at  Constanlinople  without  him. 
There  the  camel  driver  sold  the  bales  of  silk  of  the  merchant  and  beheld  the  money. 
After  a  long  time  the  merchant  arrived  at  Constantinople  and  demanded  his  merchan- 
dise  from  the  camel  driver.  Hut  the  knave  said  that  he  did  not  know  the  man  and 
that  he  was  not  a  camel  driver.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  kadi.  The  merchant 
told  how  he  had  intrusted  to  the  camel  driver  the  bales  of  silk.  The  Turk  strongly 
denied,  saying  that  he  never  had  seen  the  merchant.  The  kadi  ordered  them  to  go 
out.  Then  he  calied  out :  "Camel  driver,  I  want  to  speek  to  you".  The  Turk  returned 
not  knowing  that  he  had  denied  to  be  a  camel  driver.  He  was  very  much  afraid, 
and  the  kadi  obliged  him  to  confess  his  roguery. 


Es  mögen  einij^c  Arbeiten  folgen,  die  zeigen  sollen,  wie  die 
Schüler  versuchen,  ein  freigewiihites  Thema  aus  einem  anderen 
Unterrichtsfach  enghsch  zu  behandeln.  Über  die  Art  der  Arbeit 
war  ihnen  vorher  nichts  mitgeteilt  worden,  sodaß  sie  ganz  unvor- 
bereitet -     in  40—70  Minuten  —  die  Arbeit  niederschrieben. 

Gewählt  wurden: 

Warum  ging  Friedrich   II.  als  Sieger  Kunst  im   Mittelalter. 

aus   dem  yjährigen  Krieg  hervor  .'          j  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

[Jie    Slaalseinrichtungen    Karls    des  VVallenstein.     (2   malj 

Grossen,     (j   mal)  f)ie  Anlagen  von  Had   Nauheim. 

Ijd  Vieux  von  A.   [Jaudet.  fJeulschOst  Afrika. 

l>e  Siege  de  Berlin.      „         (^  mal;  iJie  Meistersinger. 

Hornus.                            „                           I  L)er  Krieg  von    iSyolyi, 

I-e  Petit  Chose.  Arabische  Kultur. 

Klopstock.  Die  Nibelungen. 

Vor  der  Schlacht  von  St.  Privat.  Jürg  Jenaisch  v.   K.  J.   Meyer. 

I)euUche  Kolonien,  ihre  Notwendig-       1  Walter  v.  d.  Vogelwcide. 

keit.                                                             I  Oie  [-"appenheirner. 

[Jas  Prinzip    der   Centralisation    vor       | 

und  nach  der  Revolution.  ; 
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Es  folgen  einige  der  Arbeiten,  die  ebenfalls  so  abgedruckt  sind, 
wie  sie  niedergeschrieben  wurden. 

How  does  Jürg  Jenatsch  save  his  fatherlandr*) 

(C  F.  Meyer,  Jürg  Jenatsch.) 

C.  F.  Meyer,  one  of  our  great  novelists,  describes  in  his  "Jürg  Jenatsch"  a 
character  that  is  grand,  though  it  has  also  some  bad  sides;  it  is  a  character  that  tries 
all  that  seems  possible  to  him,  only  to  save  his  fatherland.  The  means  he  makes 
use  of  are  often  very  cruel.  But  nevertheless  we  must  admire  the  force  of  his  will 
by  which  he,  at  last,  reaches  the  aim,  the  end  of  all  his  work:  the  freedom  of  Bünden, 
his  fatherland.  His  actions  are  so  great  that  we  ask  ourselves  :  How  and  by  which 
means  could  he  succeed  in  saving  his  fatherland  ? 

Jürg  Jenatsch  after  a  jolly  youth  had  studied  Divinity  and  had  become  a 
minister;  but  he  was  not  long  a  priest  in  Chur.  Soon  he  was  sent  to  a  little  village 
which  was  totally  catholic,  thought  he  was  a  Protestant.  But  the  government  had 
sent  him  so  far  away  to  prevent  him  from  taking  part  in  the  politics  of  Bünden. 
He  was  known  for  a  great  politic  and  he  therefore  was  not  agreable  to  the  gover- 
nement.  But  in  spite  of  all  he,  also  in  his  little  village,  continued  his  work.  He 
was  Standing  in  relation  to  all  the  important  politics;  but  he  was  the  bitter  foe  of 
all  who  sympathised  with  Spain.  Therefore  great  men  as  the  Lord  Pompejus  Planta 
wanted  to  kill  him.  But  he,  before,  had  got  warnings  by  the  daughter  of  Planta. 
—  There  still  is  anolher  foe  who  Stands  behind  him  and  is  just  on  the  point  to 
destroy  all  his  happiness.  This  is  the  fool,  catholic  brother  of  his  wife  who  had 
become  a  Protestant  before  she  married  him.  Her  brother  killed  her  and  stirred  up 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  against  Jürg  who,  the  body  of  his  killed,  beloved  Lucia 
in  his  arms,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  captured  and  killed. 

This  fact  had  changed  our  hero  totally.  Not  a  priest,  but  a  violent  politic 
and  soldier  he  wanted  to  be.  And  with  all  his  force  he  began  to  make  Bünden 
free  from  the  joke  of  Spain.  He  calls  the  French  to  aid  him.  He  had  seen  the 
French  duke  Rohan  in  Mailand,  and  had  begged  him  to  take  him  away  from  the 
regiment  where  he  was  serving  and  where  one  wanted  to  keep  him  far  away  from 
his  fatherland.  The  duke  promised  to  do  so;  but  still  one  fact  was  against  Jürg: 
he  had  killed  an  officer  in  a  duel  and  therefore  was  prosecuted  and,  while  he  was 
going  away  from  Rohan,  he  got  captured.  But  the  good  duke  made  him  free. 
Now  he  accompanied  Rohan  to  Bünden.  Here,  knowing  the  country  very  well,  he 
was  the  best  officer  of  Rohan;  and  soon  the  inhabitants  got  free  from  Spain  by  the 
help  of  the  French  arms. 

But  the  '"good  duke",  as  Rohan  was  calied  by  the  peopie,  had  not  the  force 
to  get  the  Charta,  given  him  by  Jürg,  subscribed  by  Richelieu.  Already  the  peopie 
became  impatient.  Only  with  great  dift'iculties  Jürg  could  keep  them  quiete.  But 
at  last  it  was  quite  impossible.  Besides  this  Jürg  saw  how  they  were  treated  by  the 
Court  of  France  where  none  thought  of  giving  Bünden  the  freedom  they  wanted. 
Therefore  he  broke  all  relations  with  Rohan,  at  first  in  silence,  and  calied  the  Spaig- 
nards  against  the  PYench.  He  then  sent  the  acts  in  which  he  had  expressed  his  will, 
to  Mailand  where  they  were    accepted.     But  he    had  some  enemies   at  the   Court  of 
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Spain.  ThcrffoiT,  lo  luve  a  t^riMtcr  inlliiciue  ovi-r  tlu-  km;;,  ho  lidame  a  C.atliolic. 
Now  he  had  Uic  hclp  of  Spam.  The  Krcnch  army  had  lell  Miiiuion,  thc  Spaif^iianls 
had  occupied  it.  But  ihe  Court,  after  thc  comiucst,  iliil  not  waiU  to  obey  to  the 
acts.  JflrR  therefore  went  to  Mailand,  and  succroiled  in  ;,'cttmf,'  tlic  pcrinission  to 
lead  the  Spaignards  out  of  his  country.  At  last  hc  had  anivi-d  at  Ins  aiiii:  Hündoii 
was  free. 

He  returned  home  where  a  Rreal  festival  was  ananf^cil  for  hiin.  Hut  also 
his  foes  were  ready  to  kill  him.  But  thcse  were  not  allowed  to  do  .so.  'iiitic  was 
anolher  person  who  had  the  only  night  to  kill  him:  I-ucretia,  the  daughter  of  Pom- 
pe|us  Planta.  She  had  loved  Jürg;  but  she  also  had  the  duty  to  revenf^c  her  father. 
So  when  she  heard  that  some  of  his  foes  were  going  to  kill  him,  she  i|iiicUy  wcnt 
to  him  either  to  warn  him  or  if  that  was  not  more  possible  lo  kill  him.  She  met 
him  in  Chur,  where  the  festival  was  interrupted  by  the  news  of  the  "good  duke's" 
dealh.  This  moment  of  trouble  was  used  by  the  foes.  They  entered  the  room  where 
Jürg  was  sitting.  After  a  violent  figthing  Jürg  very  much  wounded  was  killed  by 
Lucretia  who  fulfilled  her  duty  and  prevented  him  so  to  be  killed  by  his  foes. 

So  at  the  end  of  his  work  Jürg  was  killed.  in  him  we  see  an  extraordinary 
man  who  has  our  sympathy,  but  not  the  whole,  because  he  used  means  which  we 
must  condemn.  But  nevertheless  we  see  what  a  man  can  do  when  he  has  a  strong 
will;  and  therefore  this  book  "Jürg  Jenatsch"  is,  also  by  its  wonderfui  language,  one 
of  the  best  of  C.   K.   Mever. 


The    P  r  i  n  c  i  p 1 c    o  f  c  e  n  t  r  a  1  i  s  a  t  i  o  n    in   France    b  c  f o  r  e  thc 
Revolution  and  after  it. 

Peoplc  think  mostly  that  the  grcat  I""rencli  Revolution  had  produced  a  total 
change  in  the  history  of  government  in  Krance.  This  meaning  had  been  produced 
by  the  great  events  and  facts,  which  the  Revolution  brought  with  her;  people  thouglit 
that,  asthe  events  were  so  great,  it  is  necessary  that  the  efTects  which  they  produced 
were  also  very  great  and  important.  But  in  reality  it  is  not  right;  and  the  great 
historian  Tocqueville  has  undertaken  in  his  book:  "The  old  regime  and  the  Re 
volution"  to  show,  how  all  the  changes  in  governing  the  people  said  to  be  made  by 
the  f^evolution,  existed  also  in  the  time  before  it,  so  that  the  F^evoliition  has  only 
consened  them. 

One  of  the  greatesl  changes,  which  the  Revolution  is  said  to  have  made,  is 
the  centralisation  of  the  administration.  The  centralisation  is  that  princip  of  go- 
verning which  unites  all  the  power  in  the  hand  of  one  man  or  of  some  ones.  Now 
Tocqueville  undertakes  to  prove  that  this  centralisation  was  also  practicated  by  the 
old  regime,  in  a  time,  when  the  other  nations  did  not  know  still  the  princip  of 
centralisation,  it  existed  yet  in  France,  because  in  this  kingdom  all  the  public  life 
was  united  in  the  capital  Paris,  yet  since  the  earliest  times.  P'veryman  who  had  a 
great  name  in  France,  lived  in  Paris  and  because  the  literary  and  scientific  life  was 
yet  united  in  Paris,  it  was  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  politic  life  began  also  to 
be  centralisated  in  this  town.  And  this  consequence  took  also  place.  P>om  F^aris 
municipals  were  sent  in  all  the  provinces,  and  it  was  they  who  governed  these  pro- 
vinces.  These  municipals,  calied  "intendants"  had  still  other  ones  on  their  side,  the 
"subdelegues",    and    these  two    had  all  the    power    oj   every  province    in  their   hand. 
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These  '"intendants"  had  to  give  rapport  to  the  Council  in  Paris,  so  that  this  Council 
took  care  of  the  administration  of  the  whole  kingdom.  And  the  same  way  of  go- 
verning is  still  practicated  to-day.  Only  the  name  had  been  changed.  Instead  of  the 
"secretaires  d'etat"  we  have  the  "ministres",  the  "intendants"  of  the  old  regime  are 
called  to  day  "prefets"  and  so  on,  but  the  princip  is  still  the  old  one.  And  we  can 
also  say,  that  the  centralisation  in  the  time  of  the  old  regime  was  still  stronger  and 
was  better  practicated  than  now.  For  to-day  we  have  also  the  "self-administration" 
of  the  Single  towns,  while  in  the  times  before  the  Revolution  this  "self-administration" 
did  not  exist  always,  and  where  it  existed,  the  Citizens  of  the  town  could  not  prac- 
ticate  it,  because  the  municipals  of  the  governement  did  not  allow  it.  And  it  must 
be  so.  For  indeed  the  princips  of  the  Revolution  are  opposed  to  the  princip  of 
centralisation.  For  the  first  princip  of  the  French  Revolution  is  that  of  liberty, 
and  under  a  government  of  centralisation,  liberty  is  impossible  for  the  single  com- 
munities,  for  all  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  some  municipals.  And  so,  if  the 
princips  of  the  French  Revolution  would  be  realised  consequently,  the  centralisation 
must  be  ''abgeschafft.'"  and  must  be  replaced  by  the  decentralisation,  so  that  each 
town  and  each  Community  had  the  right  to  administrate  itself.  And  indeed  there 
are  a  great  number  of  men  in  France,  who  wish  the  decentralisation  to  be  intro- 
duced.  And  so  we  see,  that  not  only  the  Revolution  has  not  produced  the 
princip  of  centralisation,  it  is  by  his  princips  opposed  to  it,  and  it  was  also  by  a 
great  inconsequence  that  it  has  conserved  it  from  the  old  regime. 


The   Legend   of  the   Nibelungen.*) 

One  of  the  most  famous  German  legendi  is  indeed  that  of  the  Nibelungen. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  devellopment  of  this  legend. 

There  have  been  in  the  oldest  times  two  editions:  the  "Northern"  and  the 
"German"  one.  But  there  was  a  great  difference  between:  In  the  Northern  edition 
Krimhild  does  not  make  any  attempt  to  take  revanch  for  the  death  of  her  husband 
-Siegfried.  She  teils  her  brothers  not  to  come  to  the  festival  and  afterwards  when 
they  have  perished,  she  kills  her  second  husband   Etzel   for  this  matter. 

In  the  German  legend  it  is  Krimhild  herseif,  who  invitcs  her  brothers  to  come 
and  she  kills  them  afterwards  against  the  wish  of  Etzel. 

But  why  is  this  great  difference.'  For  the  old  Germans  the  brothers  and 
sisters  were  standing  nearer  than  the  husband,  while  in  later  time,  through  the  in- 
tluence  of  the  church,  the  husband  was  the  next  person  to   the  wife! 

Duringa  long  time  we  do  not  hear  anything  of  the  song  tili  in  the  12'h  Cen- 
tury it  appears  again.  But  the  writer  had  evidently  not  mentioned  anything  of  the 
old  German  customs,  nor  did  he  speak  from  the  relations  to  the  old  Gods.  Whether 
he  did  not  know  that  or  whether  he  was  forbidden  by  the  church,  is  a  fact  to  be 
still  cleared  up. 

In  the  19'h  Century  we  find  four  great  men  having  used  this  legend  for  their 
works:  Geibel,  Hebbel,  Wagner  and  Jordan.     But  there  is  a  difference  between  them  all. 


•)  Der  Schüler  war  in  diesem  Jahre  4  Wochen  in  England. 
Walter,    Englisch  nach  dem  Frankfurter  Reformplan. 


In  Cifibel's  dramc  "Mriinhilii"  Siefjfnoil  was  a  tauest  on  Hriiiihilil's  laslk',  Init 
he  did  not  fall  in  lovf  for  her.  so  llul  she  thoiif»lil  lo  lie  rcieolcil  aiul  |)laiieii  bis 
death.  In  Hebbel's  "NibflunRcn"  Sie{jfried  has  not  been  yct  on  Hrunhild's  castle, 
but  she  Ihinks  him  as  her  husband,  given  bv  f^rovidence,  as  the  stionfjcst  man  bc 
longj  to  the  strontjcsl  woman.  W'hen  SicKfried  aftcrwards  ri'ici  ts  her,  it  is  ih-ar 
ihat  she  must  be  ver>-  antir>'. 

Wajfner  has  connected  in  his  great  cyclus  "Der  Nibelunt^cnrin^^"  tlie  Iwo 
heroes  most  stronpiv.  Here  they  havc  become  man  and  wifc.  Hut  throuf^h  the  in 
lluence  of  the  "Zaubertrank"'  he  forgets  Brunhild  and  falls  in  love  for  Kriinhihl.  Hut 
Brunhild  did  not  know  that.  and  so  Siegfried  had  to  die. 

In  all  these  thrce  works  Siegfried  iias  not  commilted  any  crime.  Hut  in 
spite  of  this  he  must  die.  In  the  two  first  it  is  explained  by  psychological  meaiis 
and  Wagner  has  his  "Zaubertrank".  But  still  the  questiuii  is  opened :  Wliy  must 
Siegfried  die  when  higher  events  cause  his  crimes.' 

This  question  is  answerd  by  Jordan  in  his  "Nibeiunge."  Here  Siegfried 
knows  that  he  commits  a  crime.  It  is  not  the  fate  through  which  he  falls.  Jordan 
says:  "Here  the  hero  was  standing  before  the  right  and  the  bad  way."  (Da  stand 
nun  der  Held  am  Scheidewege  der  Schuld  und  der  Unschuld  . 

Still  through  another  fact  Jordan's  cpos  is  most  interesting.  For  he  has  put 
the  two  rivals  Brunhild  and  Krimhild  in  a  good  position:  Brunhild  follows  her 
lover  in  the  death  and  Krimhild  remains  to  cducate  Hrunhild's  little  son  and  take 
revanch  for  Siegfried. 


Short  Contents  0-f  Schillers  Trilogy:  "The  Camp  of  Wallen- 
stein ",  "The  Piccolomini"  and  "Death  of  Wallenstein". 

Schiller  found  the  subject  of  his  famous  Trilogy  in  history.  H.ut  he  liad  to 
change,  of  course,  several  matters,  and  to  add  new  caracters  or  to  leavc  out  those 
who  were  not  fit  for  his  drama.  As  the  subject  was  so  extended,  the  poet  divided 
the  whole  history  of  the  powerfui  general  into  three  pieces.  In  the  first  part  he 
gives  US  a  very  true  description  of  the  general's  camp  and  of  the  soldiers'  life,  of 
their  duties  and  their  amusements.  We  see  in  the  "Camp"  the  ditTerent  types  of 
soldiers,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  we  gel  a  good  imagination  of  their  different  modes  of 
life  among  themselves.  The  camp  of  Wallenstcin  shall  make  us  clear  how  Wallen- 
stein's  treason  came  about,  and  how  far  he  could  entrust  to  his  army.  At  the  end 
of  this  first  part  of  the  drama  we  see  the  soldiers  united.  They  are  afraid  the 
emperor  would  take  away  their  general,  and  therefore  they  write  the  so-calied  "Pro 
Memoria",  signed  by  all  the  officers.  They  instantly  beg  him  not  to  leave  them, 
and  they  again  assure  that  the  whole  army  is  truly  devoted  to  him. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Trilogy  the  poet  describes  the  different  types  of 
generali  and  officers.  He  shows  us  how  most  of  them  stand  to  their  general  and 
obey  him  without  considering  whether  they  commit  treason  or  not.  Hut  Oktavio 
Piccolomini  is,  for  the  first  time,  the  only  one  who  Stands  to  his  emperor.  And  this 
general  is  the  most  intimate  friend  and  adviser  of  Wallenstein,  to  whom  the  general 
speaks  of  all  his  secret  plans.  Oktavio  gains  most  of  the  other  generals  for  the 
emperor's  sake,  one  after  the  other,  and  only  few  keep  up  their  position  to  their 
general,    The  latter  wastes  the  most  favourable  time  for  acting  and  is  always  delaying, 


as  he  is  not  quite  sure  of  the  army's  position.  He  wants  the  word  of  every  officer 
to  be  true.  Illo  gets  the  ofticers'  signatures  by  cheating  them  during  a  festivity, 
and  only  Max  Piccolomini  notices  the  cheat. 

The  third  pari  shows  Wallenstein's  treason.  At  last  he  plucks  up  courage 
for  the  deciding  action.  But  his  enterprise  falls.  Most  officers  go  to  the  emperor's 
side  and  leave  thelr  general,  not  wanting  to  share  hls  treason. 

Wallensteln  knew  the  failure  of  hls  plans  before,  he  read  It  In  the  stars.  He 
dies  by  the  dagger  of  a  murderer,  also  one  of  his  generals. 


Charles  the  Great. 

In  seven  hundred  and  slxty-eight  Charles  and  hls  brother  Charlman  ascended 
the  throne.  But  after  a  short  tlme  Charlman  dled  and  Charles,  neglecting  the  young 
children  of  his  brother,  became  king  alone. 

At  the  beglnnlng  of  his  reign  hls  great  Importance  is  to  have  unlted  all 
Cerman  tribes  to  one  empire.  A  great  number  of  years  passed  in  fighting  for  this 
purpose.  At  first  we  see  the  Saxian  wars,  which  begin  in  772.  But  after  having 
fought  only  one  year,  he  leaves  Germany  and  goes  lo  Italy.  whither  pope  Hadrian  the 
first  has  calied  hlm  for  help.  as  Deslderius,  King  of  the  Langobards,  was  willing 
to  oblige  the  pope  to  crown  the  young  children  of  Charlman.  But  Charles  took 
Pavia,  the  resldence   of  Deslderius,  and    forced    him  to   go  lo   a  monastery. 

Then  he  unlted  the  Frankish  and  the  Langobardian  empire  and  took  the  title 
of  a  King  of  the  Langobards.  Later  on  he  made  his  son  King  of  Italy.  When 
he  had  returned  to  Germany  he  took  up  agaln  the  Saxian  wars.  He  had  still  many 
difficulties  with  them,  but  in  87s  they  were  subjected,  their  duke  Widukind  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  Saxons  let  baptize  themselves.  In  the  same  time  also  the  Duke 
Tassilo  of  Bavaria  was  subjected,  and  with  him  the  last  greater  dukedom,  which  still 
had  existed,  was  destroyed.  Now  he  had  still  to  protect  the  frontieres  of  his 
great  empire. 

In  800  he  came  agaln  to  Italy,  and  there  he  was  made  emperor  by  pope  Leo 
the  third.  The  new  empire  united  the  Roman  and  the  German  elements  on  one  side 
and  the  emperor  and  the  pope  on  the  other  side  to  one  great  State.  But  only  a 
man  as  Charles  could  reign  over  such  an  empire,  and  rightfully  he  bears  the  title 
of  the  Great. 


"Le  Siege  de  Berlin"  by  Daudet. 

In  his  "Onze  Recils"  Daudet  teils  us  a  very  interesting  story  of  the  "siege  of 
Berlin"  during  the  war  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  Daudet  himself  knows 
this  little  Story  from  a  physician,  who  lived  in  Paris  and  who  did  not  leave  the  town 
in  spite  of  the  beginning  of  the  Prussians  to  Surround  Paris.  This  physician  bravely 
kept  his  profession  during  the  siege,  and  every  morning,  he  used  to  pay  a  vlsit 
to  the  slck. 

But  the  sickness  of  one  man,  to  whom  he  came  every  day,  had  become  very 
severe  during  the  last  days.  This  man  was  very  old,  and  he  had  served  already  in 
the  army  of  Napoleon,    but  he  still    knew  the   splendour  of  former    days    very    well. 


Mi$  son  sen'cd  just  now  in  tlic  arinv,  .iiid  lic  li.iii  (li'pnitoJ  l'pfnio  a  loni^  tiine. 
His  son's  child.  a  liltlc  dauf-liler,  ol  almiil  tcii  \ears.  livi'J  tnj^ctlu'r  willi  lior 
Itrand  fathcr. 

As  the  sickncss  was  very  severe,  the  iwo.  tlie  phvsician  aiul  llie  little  chiki, 
waiHeil  him  lo  checr  up  agaln.  So  they  slu>\veil  liim  on  a  little  map  tlic  "victories" 
of  iheir  armv.  and  if  he  longed  for  a  Ictter  of  his  son,  thcv  rcadily  yiclileil  to  his 
wish  and  pretended  to  have  «ot  a  letter  from  hini.  liut,  iinfortunately,  tlicv  thein 
selves  did  not  know  where  the  son  was. 

So  all  went  on  very  well,  biit  since  some  days,  the  sir-f^e  <il  Paris  had  com 
menced,  and  il  was  ven'  difticult  to  prevcnt  the  grand  father  from  iiuticin^  it.  So 
they  told  him.  that  their  army  had  just  begun  to  Surround  Ikriin.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  many  difficulties  in  gctting  provisions,  they  gavc  the  best  meat  they  ever 
could  Ret,  to  the  child's  father. 

Weeks  have  passed  and  the  day  has  come,  when  the  ("jcrman  army  sliall  enter 
the  town.  Since  several  days,  the  sick  did  not  speak  a  word,  neither  to  the  child, 
nor  to  the  physician.  ßefore  he  had  fallen  ill,  he  had  changed  his  house,  becau.se 
he  wanted  to  be  able  to  see  the  coming  of  their  victorious  army.  Now,  the  German 
army  is  coming,  and  one  can  hear  the  noise  of  their  drums.  At  once,  a  window  is 
opened,  and  one  can  see  the  grand-father.  dressed  in  his  uniform  of  former  times, 
Standing  on  the  balcony    before  his    window.  He    will  have    been  surprised,   that 

no  one  did  sahite  "their"  army.  —  But,  as  the  regiments  came  nearer,  aiul  one 
could  see  their  uniforms,  one  could  hear  a  loud  cry:  The  F^russians.  Then  the 
soldier  of  former  times  feil  down  and  did  not  speak  a  word  more. 


Napoleon   Bona  parte  (tili    1804). 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  one  of  the  greatest  persons  not  only  of  Kreuch  History, 
but  also  of  European  History,  was  the  son  of  a  barrister  and  was  born  at  Ajaccio 
in  1769.  The  revolution  of  the  Corsican  general  Paoli  had  the  consequence  that 
the  Krench  took  possession  of  the  island  and  that  ihe  young  Bonaparte  was  forced 
to  Visit  French  schooles  and  universities.  He  entered  the  military  school  of  Brienne, 
where  he  studied  before  all  Malhemathics  and  History.  Then  he  became  officer 
and  having  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon,  general  of  the  directorium  at  Paris. 
The  French  people  was  not  content  with  the  reign  of  these  five  men  and  made  a 
rebellion.  The  directorium  gave  the  Order  to  the  general  Bonaparte  to  disperse  the 
people  and   Napoleon  with  his  canons  owerpowered  him. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  directorium  he  afterwards  made  the  war  to  the  Au- 
trichiens  into  Italy.  He  vanquished  them  in  several  battles,  took  possession  of 
Mantua  and  drove  the  Autrichiens  out  of  Italy  ('1796}. 

Then  he  went  to  Egypt  ('1798J.  Because  the  English  people  had  a  great  fleet, 
he  could  not  land  his  troopes  on  the  English  toast.  Therefore  he  wished  to  con- 
quer  F^ypt,  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  route  between  England  and  his  colony 
India.  He  landed  his  Iroops  at  Abukir  and  vanquished  his  enemies  in  tlic  battle 
near  the  pyramides.  But  his  fleet  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  English  admiral 
Horace  Nelson  'near  Abikur.  Knowing  that  in  France  the  people  was  not  content 
with  the  reign  of   the  directorium    .Napoleon  retur-ned  and  after  having  destroyed  the 
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reign     of    the     directorium,     he     made     himself     consiil     of     France     the     iS'h     of 
Brumaire   1799. 

But  only  five  years  he  was  consul.  He  made  the  war  against  the  Autrichiens 
and  vanquished  them  near  Marengo  (1800).  The  war  against  the  Autrichiens  and 
other  successes  allowed  him  to  make  himself  emperor  (1804),  i.  e.  to  offer  a  military 
monarchy  to  a  people  who  had  destroyed  the  monarchy  by  the  great  Revolution 
of  1789. 


K  lo  pstoc  k. 

To  those  famous  poets  who  have  had  a  great  influence  on  our  classical  poets 
and  who  have,  as  it  were,  prepared  the  German  language  for  their  use  belong  Lessing, 
Wieland  and   Klopstock. 

The  latter  has  been  born  at  Quedlinburg  in  1754.  In  his  i^'^  year  he  went 
to  Schulpforta  where  he  visited  the  school.  Still  in  these  years  he  was  very  fond  of 
studying  the  German  authors  of  his  time  and  he  also  has  read  the  "Paradise  Lost" 
of  Millon  in  a  German  translation.  in  1745  he  left  the  school  and  we  can  see  by 
the  speech  he  made  that  he  had  still  the  idea  of  composing  somelhing  similar  to  the 
Paradise  lost.  Then  he  went  to  Jena  and  a  little  later  to  Leipzig  in  order  to  study 
theology.  In  these  years  the  three  first  songs  of  his  "Messias"  came  out.  They 
had  a  very  great  success,  because  it  was  a  German  work  indeed  and  because  by  it 
German  poetry  has  make  himself  free  from  the  French  influence.  Bodmer,  who 
saw  that  his  ideas  were  realised  in  that  poem,  invited  the  author  lo  come  to  Zürich; 
but  the  strong  man  and  the  young  Student  could  not  live  together  and  Klopstock 
left  Zürich.  In  that  time  he  got  the  invitation  of  Friedrich  V  of  Danmark,  a 
protector  of  German  poetry  to  come  to  Kopenhagen.  There  the  young  author 
rested  for  many  years  and  he  married  a  girl  of  Hamburg.  He  lived  with  her  a  short, 
but  a  happy  time.  For  a  few  years  laier  Friedrich  V  died,  Klopstock  leaved  (oben 
richtig)  Kopenhagen  and  went  to  Hamburg,  the  nalive  town  of  his  dead  wife.  There 
he  dwelied  during  the  last  days  of  his  life  and  he  died  there  in   180;. 

K.  has  been  a  great  poet,  because  he  has  been  a  great  man.  Through  all 
his  work  shines  his  religionsense,  his  simplicity  and  his  modesty.  His  character 
arose  really  from  his  works.  His  second  meril  is  that  he  has  made  the  language,  that 
he  has  invented  new  words.  He  has  enabied  the  German  language  to  employ  them 
to  make  poems.  Then  he  has  for  the  first  time  employed  the  "Hexameter"  in  his 
famous  "Ödes"  instead  of  the  "Alexandrine"  which  all  the  poets  used  before,  because 
they  wanted  lo  imitate  the  French  poems.  Also  he  has  composed  several  drams, 
but  as  in  all  his  works  there  is  no  action  in  them.  So  we  have  seen  the  great 
merits  of  K.,  and  we  can  say  that  never  our  classical  works  had  been  made  wit- 
hout  him. 

Die  vorstehenden,  fast  alle  sofort  in  Reinschrift  gelieferten 
Arbeiten  der  ersten  zweieinhalb  Jahrgänge  werden  dem  Sprach- 
kenner darlegen,  wie  der  Schüler  nur  dadurch  zu  dieser  freien  und 
schnellen  Wiedergabe  befähigt  wird,  daß  er  von  Anfang  an  die 
Sprache  sprechen  und  nicht  konstruieren  gelernt  hat.  An  die 
Nachahmung  des  gesprochenen  und  gelesenen  Sprachstoffes  schließen 
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sich  die  vielfachen  oben  beschriebeiun  l'biinf^en  .in,  die  den 
Schiller  mit  der  freieren  ll.indhabnn^  der  freindi-n  Sprache  ver- 
traut machen. 

Da  die  Zeit,  die  sonst  .iiif  das  Übersetzen  aus  der  fremden 
und  I  n  die  fremde  Sprache  verwandt  wird,  meist  fortfallt,  so  k.iiin 
zur  Cbun};  im  Gebrauch  der  Sprache  wiit  mehr  (Iele{,'enheit  {ge- 
boten werden.  Das  Sprach};efühl.  das  dem  Schüler  in  (gewissen 
Tifcnzen  das  sprachlich  Übliche  (F^ichtif^c)  vom  sprachlich  Unbe- 
wohnten (Falschen )  unterscheiden  lehrt,  laßt  sich  auf  diesem  Wepe 
sch.lrfer  entwickeln,  und  die  auf  iiuiiiknvrni  W'c^e  erworbene  und 
durch  vielfache  Übungen  i  n  und  a  n  der  fremden  Sprache  be- 
festigte Cirammatik  tr.'igt  und  stützt  die  (irundlage,  auf  der  sich  die 
Sprachkenntnis  allmählich  aufbaut. 

Beim  X'erj^leich  der  einzelnen,  denselben  (lef^enstand  behan- 
delnden Arbeiten  zeigt  sich  am  besten,  wie  die  Schüler  den  gleichen 
Stofi  verschieden  nach  Inhalt  und  Korm  darstellen;  bei  den  als 
Probe  gegebenen  Bearbeitungen  der  sich  nicht  an  englische  Vor- 
lagen anlehnenden  Stofte  läßt  sich  der  Grad  der  schon  erzielten 
Sprachbeherrschung  und  der  Verwertung  des  erworbenen  Sprach- 
schatzes recht  deutlich  erkennen. 

Bei  der  Rückgabe  der  Arbeiten  ist  es  Kegel,  die  haupt- 
sächlichsten Fehler  der  ganzen  Klasse  vorzuführen  und  die  Ver- 
besserung durch  die  Schüler  selbst  vornehmen  zu  lassen,  wobei 
die  Wandtafeln  ergiebige  Verwertung  finden.  Die  Selb.sttätigkeit 
der  Schüler  wird  nicht  nur  durch  das  Herausfinden  der  Fehler  an- 
geregt, sondern  durch  die  zu  gebende  Begründung  der  Fehler, 
durch  Hinweis  auf  entsprechende  schon  vorhandene  Übungen  und 
durch  freie  Satzbildungen  gefördert.  Hierbei  werden  die  in  dem 
nachstehenden  Kapitel  noch  eingehend  besprochenen  Krscheinungen 
(Wortgruppen,  Ftymologisches,  Synonymisches)  zur  Erläuterung 
herangezogen,  die  Verstöße  gegen  Grammatik  und  Sprachgebrauch 
festgestellt  und  durch  geeignete  Übungen  erläutert. 

Bei  diesen  schriftlichen  Übungen  erkennt  der  Lehrer  am 
besten,  wo  noch  Lücken  vorhanden  sind,  die  einer  fieseitigung  be- 
dürfen, und  so  ergeben  sich  von  selbst  die  Übungen,  die  mit  der 
ganzen  Klasse  oder  mit  einzelnen  Schülern  vorzunehmen  sind. 
Daß  hierbei  nicht  nur  die  idiomatische  Seite  der  Sprache,  sondern 
auch  die  rein  grammatische  reiche  Förderung  erfährt,  möchte  ich 
nicht  unterlassen  denen  gegenüber  hervorzuheben,  die  mit  der 
,, Neuen  Methode"  immer  noch  die  Vernachlässigung  der  Grammatik 
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verbunden  zu  sehen  gewohnt  sind.  Auch  der  Zeichensetzung  in 
ihrem  Unterschied  von  der  deutschen  wird  hierbei  die  durchaus  er- 
forderliche Aufmerksamkeit  zugewandt. 

Für  die  Beurteilung  der  zum  Abdruck  gebrachten  schriftlichen 
Arbeiten  sei  der  Umstand  nochmals  besonders  hervorgehoben,  daß 
sie,  bis  auf  geringe  Ausnahmen,  sofort  als  Reinschriften  in  kurzer 
Zeit  niedergeschrieben  wurden,  wobei  natürlich  mehr  P'ehler  unter- 
laufen als  bei  sorgfältig  und  in  Ruhe  angefertigten  Arbeiten. 

Wenn  in  den  vorstehenden  Arbeitsproben  nur  ein  Diktat 
auf  Seite  70  mit  Veränderung  des  Ausdrucks  erwähnt  ist,  so  soll 
damit  nicht  etwa  die  Bedeutung  des  Diktats  verkannt  werden. 
Meines  Erachtens  muß  es  auf  allen  Stufen  in  verschiedener  Weise 
gepflegt  werden.  Von  der  Niederschrift  des  kurzen  Satzes  aus- 
gehend, wird  der  Lehrer  den  Schüler  allmählich  daran  zu  gewöhnen 
haben,  größere  Sätze  in  ihrem  Zusammenhang  schnell  zu  über- 
schauen und  schriftlich  wiederzugeben.  Bei  diesen  Arbeiten  zeigt 
es  sich,  in  wie  weit  der  Schüler  befähigt  ist,  gesprochenes  Englisch 
auch  ohne  vorausgehende  Verdeutschung  schriftlich  darzustellen; 
—  und  daß  hierbei  bis  zur  Oberstufe  um  so  ärgere  Mißverständ- 
nisse und  Wortentstellungen  vorkommen,  je  weniger  die  Schüler 
mit  der  gesprochenen  Sprache  vertraut  sind,  liegt  auf  der  Hand 
und  lehrt  die  Erfahrung.  Wie  schwierig  sogar  Diktate  für  Stu- 
denten sind,  ergibt  sich  aus  den  Verötientlichungen  Victors  in  den 
»Neueren  Sprachen  <,*)  in  denen  er  die  Ergebnisse  solcher  Diktate  mit- 
teilt. Man  lese  und  staune,  was  da  selbst  Studenten  höherer  Semester 
für  unfaßbare  Fehler  machen,  ein  Beweis,  wie  wenig  sie  an  die 
Auffassung  und  das  Verständnis  des  gesprochenen  Wortes  gewöhnt 
sind.  Mit  dem  Diktat  lassen  sich,  wie  schon  an  anderer  Stelle  er- 
wähnt, die  vielseitigsten  Übungen  anstellen,  nicht  nur  Wechsel  des  Aus- 
drucks, wie  im  obigen  Falle,  sondern  grammatische  Verwandlungen 
aller  Art,  etymologische,  synonymische  Bemerkungen  und  Text- 
interpretationen. 

Ein  Kollege  schreibt  zu  meinen  Ausführungen  über  das  Dik- 
tat: ^>Das  Stück  wird  vorgelesen,  abgefragt,  von  Schülern  erzählt 
und  dann  erst  diktiert.  Vor  der  Rückgabe  wird  ähnlich  ver- 
fahren. Die  Arbeiten  werden  dadurch  natürlich  besser,  dem 
Schüler  wird  die  »Extemporale-Angst«  genommen.  Ich  zensiere  dafür 
strenger.      Übrigens    sind   auch    die    Arbeiten    dazu    da,   daß   der 


*)  Band  XII,  S.  509—512:    »Aus  der  Aufnahmeprüfung  für  das  Prosei 
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Schiller  etwas  lernt,  nicht  mir,  il.iß  er  /eij^i,  er  habe  etw.is 
pelcrni. 

Bnm  deutschen  Dikt.it  ni.uhe  ich  es  ebensiv  (lut  ;uis^e- 
fallene  Arbeiten,  die  d.is  Krj^ebnis  frohliehen  Zus.iinnienarbeitens 
sind,  heben  die  Stimmunf;  und  Arbeitsfreudi^^keit  der  Klasse  und 
der  Lehrer  und  bringen  beide  ein.iiuler  naher.  lU-lohnunf,':  Nach- 
mittagsspazierg.inp." 

Derselbe  Kollepe  macht  über  die  Ausnutzung'  der  schrittlichen 
Arbeiten  folgenden  Vorschlag,  der  /war  die  Arbeit  des  Lehrers 
noch  vermehrt,  aber  auch  der  mühevollen  und  zeitraubenden 
Heftkorrektur  einen  größeren,  nachhaltigeren  Krfolg  sichert: 

»Wichtig  scheint  es  mir.  daß  am  Schlußc  jedes  Viertel- 
jahrs die  von  der  Klasse  gemachten  Fehler  zusammengestellt  und 
wiederholt  werden,  ich  gebe  den  Schülern  Zettel  gleichen  Formats, 
auf  denen  sie  zu  Hause  einzutragen  haben:  i.  ihre  orthographischen, 
2.  ihre  grammatischen,  ^  ihre  stilistischen  Versehen,  d.  h.  nie  die 
Fehler  selbst,  sondern  wie  es  richtig  ist,  die  Fehlerstelle  unterstrichen. 
Das  ordne  ich  zu  Hause  und  wiederhole  eine  Stunde  lang  syste- 
matisch. Auf  jedem  Zettel  steht  der  Name  des  Schülers.  Das 
tue  ich  auch  im  deutschen  Diktat  und  Aufsatz.  [3ci  der  Rückgabe 
von  Arbeiten  habe  ich  einen  solchen  Zettel  für  mich  stets  ausge- 
arbeitet als  GrundPage  der  Besprechung  bei  mir. 


VI. 

Der  Wortschatz. 

Aus  der  bisherigen  Schilderung  der  Sprachcriernung  ergibt 
sich,  daß  sie  nach  verschiedenen  Richtungen  auf  Aneignung  eines 
festen  Wortschatzes  abzielt.  Je  mehr  der  Schüler  zum  Hören, 
Verstehen,  Sprechen  und  freien  Schreiben  der  fremden  Sprache 
angehalten  und  in  dieser  festgehalten  wird,  je  weniger  er  die 
deutsche  Muttersprache  in  der  englischen  Stunde  zu  hören  be- 
kommt, desto  mehr  Gelegenheit  erhält  und  um  so  mehr  Zeit  ge- 
winnt er,  sich  in  der  englischen  Sprache  zu  üben  und  die  fremde 
Sprache  mit  ihren  vielen  idiomatischen  Wendungen  sicherer  und 
nachhaltiger  in  sich  aufzunehmen. 

Grundsatz  für  jeden  Sprachunterricht  soll  sein,  daß  die  neu 
auftretenden  Wörter  nicht  vorher  zu  lernen  sind,  was  geradezu 
als  widersinnig   und  als   eine  Qual   für  den  Schüler  anzusehen  ist, 
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sondern  daß  ihre  Kenntnis  das  Ergebnis  der  Vorbereitung  und  Durch- 
arbeitung des  Sprachstoffes  darstellt.  Ist  der  Sprachstoff  in  der 
oben  ausgeführten  Weise  durch  Frage  und  Antwort,  durch  Um- 
formung, Nacherzählen  und  kurze  Zusammenfassung  des  Inhalts  be- 
handelt worden,  so  haben  sich  die  neuen  Wörter  und  Wendungen 
durch  dieses  Verfahren  schon  selbst  dem  Gedächtnis  eingeprägt, 
zumal  eben  der  Zusammenhang,  in  dem  die  unbekannten  und  die 
bekannten  Wörter  auftreten,  diese  Aneignung  erheblich  erleichtert. 
Nach  einer  derartigen  Durcharbeitung  des  Sprachstoffs  muß  der 
Schüler  befähigt  sein,  einerseits  die  neu  erlernten  Wörter  selbst 
anzugeben  und  andererseits  den  Zusammenhang,  in  dem  er  sie 
erlernt  hat,  wieder  herzustellen  und  sie  zu  neuen  Satzbildungen 
zu  verwerten.  Bei  diesem  Auftreten  in  geordneter  Gedanken- 
verbindung haften  solche  Ausdrücke  und  Wendungen  viel  schneller 
und  dauernder  als  in  nichtssagenden,  unzusammenhängenden 
Einzclsätzen. 

Handelt  es  sich  hier  um  den  aus  dem  vorliegenden  Sprech- 
und  Lesestoff  sich  ergebenden  Wortschatz,  so  dürfen  wir  doch 
auch  nicht  die  Einprägung  des  Wortschatzes  außer  Acht  lassen, 
der  sich  auf  keine  gedruckte  Vorlage  stützt,  sondern  den 
Schülern  nur  auf  dem  Wege  des  Hörens  und  Sprechens  zugeführt 
wird.  Hierbei  soll  der  Schüler  gleichzeitig  lernen,  auch  ohne 
Wiederholung  zu  Hause  Neues  schnell  in  sich  aufzunehmen. 
Alles,  was  der  Lehrer  zur  Ergänzung  der  Lektüre  vorträgt,  alle 
Erklärungen  zu  dem  gegebenen  Sprachstoff,  die  er  frei  gibt, 
alles  dies  ist  für  den  Schüler  ein  neuer  Born,  aus  dem  ihm 
weiteres  reiches  Wissen  zufließt.  Das  neue  Wort  wird  erst  nach 
wiederholtem  Vorkommen  schriftlich  dargestellt  und  dann  dadurch 
eingeprägt,  daß  es  die  Schüler  mehrfach  in  den  folgenden  Unter- 
richtsstunden in  dem  betr.  Satzzusammenhang  aus  dem  Gedächt- 
nis an  die  Tafel  niederzuschreiben  haben.  Eine  besondere  Be- 
handlung erfahren  hierbei  die  Anschauungsbilder,  die  ich  nur 
nebenher  im  Unterricht  besprochen  habe. 

Hierbei  habe  ich  es  mir  zur  Aufgabe  gemacht,  die  Schüler  an 
die  rasche  Auffassung  neuen  Sprachstoffes  zu  gewöhnen,  ohne 
ihnen  schriftliche  Stützen  mitzugeben.  Hatte  der  Schüler  die  in 
der  Besprechung  vorkommenden  neuen  Wörter,  die  sich  als  Kon- 
kreta ja  meist  mit  dem  gezeigten  Gegenstand  verbanden,  kennen 
gelernt,  so  wurde  er  nun  veranlaßt,  die  Kenntnis  der  neuen  Wörter 
durch    Hinweis    auf    das    Bild    und    Vortrag    des    Satzzusammen- 


hnnp  n.icli/uwcisen  iitul  sio  .uuh  in  firion  n^cMini  S,it/.biKliiiij;(Mi 
zur  Anwcndiiiif^  zu  bringen.  In  drr  n.Kliston  Stmul(>  wiiicio  fest 
gestellt,  was  haften  {geblieben  war,  und  ilai.ui  schloß  sich,  iiiitrr- 
stutzi  durch  Schlüsse  vom  Laut  auf  die  Schrift  unter  Heiuit/.un};  der 
I-iuttafel.  die  Niederschrift  dieser  bisher  unbekannten  Worter  und 
Wendunfjen  an  der  Wandtafel.  Alsdann  wurde  der  neue  Wort- 
schatz durch  Beschreibun};  des  Bildes  an  der  T.ifel  schriftlich 
peubt. 

Bei  all  diesen  i'bun};en  verj^e^^enwarti^^e  ich  mir  stets  incinen 
eigenen  Aufenthalt  im  Auslande,  wo  ich  neue  nur  durch  das  Hören 
flüchtig  zugefilhrte  Wörter  mehrfach  zu  wiederholen  suchte,  um 
sie  tiieincm  Wortschatz  einzuverleiben.  Die  Absicht,  solche  fluch 
tigen  Kindrücke  fest  in  sich  aufzunehmen,  erhöht  die  Aufmerk 
samkeit  wesentlich  und  stärkt  das  Gedächtnis  erheblich,  und  .so  kann 
ich  wohl  sagen,  daß  gerade  durch  diese  Übungen,  für  die  keine 
Stutze  im  Lesebuch  und  im  Wörterheft  vorlag,  die  Schüler  sich 
in  der  schnellen  Auffassung  der  gesprochenen  Spr.iche  sehr  geübt 
haben.  Wird  der  Schüler  stets  dazu  angehalten,  in  der  bezeich 
nelen  Weise  neuen  Wörtern  und  Ausdrücken  seine  Aufmerk 
samkeit  zuzuwenden,  so  wird  er  auch  später  bei  einem  etwaigen 
Aufenthalte  im  Auslande  um  so  schnellere  Fortschritte  in  der  Auf- 
fa.ssung  und  Aneignung  der  gesprochenen  Sprache  machen  und 
bald  ganze  Sätze  in  ihrem  idiomatischen  Gepräge  schnell  in  sich 
aufnehmen  lernen. 

Die  Aneignung  des  Wortschatzes  wird  vor  allem  geleitet 
durch  die  stete  Frage:  »Wo  ist  das  Wort  (bezw.  der  Ausdruck) 
vorgekommen?"  und    Welche  neuen  Ausdrücke  haben  wir  gelernt.? ' 

Der  Schüler  wird  bei  Beantwortung  dieser  Fragen  genötigt, 
sich  einmal  den  Satzzusammenhang  zu  vergegenwärtigen,  in  dem 
die  betr.  Wörter  und  Wendungen  auftreten,  und  ferner  stets 
zwischen  dem  .schon  bekannten  und  dem  neu  erworbenen  Wort- 
schatz zu  unterscheiden. 

Die  Bedeutung,  die  das  Wort  im  vorliegenden  Zusammen- 
hang hat,  ist  stets  durch  die  ihm  zukommende  Grundbedeutung 
zu  ergänzen.  Werden  die  Wörter  und  Wendungen  aus  dem 
Zusammenhange  losgelöst,  so  empfiehlt  es  sich,  die  entsprechenden 
Beziehungswörter  beizufügen.  Der  Schüler  lernt  also  nicht  nur: 
to  strike,  sondern:  /o  strike  a  hlow,  to  leave  the  room,  to  sliul  the 
door,  to  furnish  a  room,  to  pay  a  visit  to,  to  pay  attention  to,  to 
surrender    the  place,  to  take   a  cab  etc.,    ferner    werden  die   Verben 
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in  Verbindung  mit  den  Präpositionen  eingeprägt,  also:  to  he  at 
home,  to  come  froin  home,  (to  go  hörne),  to  stand  hefore  thc 
door,  to  Start  from  Sidney,  the  gospel  spread  orer  England  etc. 
so  auch  die  verschiedenen  nach  denselben  Verben,  z.  B.  to  go 
und  to  look,  in  wechselnder  Bedeutung  gebrauchten  Präpositionen 
(siehe  S.   i6). 

Weiterhin  läßt  sich  dasselbe  \'erbum  in  verschiedenen  Zu- 
sammenstellungen üben,  z.  B.  to  take  possession  of,  to  takc  hold  of, 
to  take  care  of,  to  take  notice  of;  to  take  the  opporlunity  of. 

ist  der  Schüler  schon  etwas  vorgerückt  in  seinem  Wissen, 
und  hat  er  einen  Ausdruck  durch  einen  anderen  ersetzen  gelernt, 
so  wird  diese  Übung  nunmehr  regelmäßig  vorgenommen.  Ent- 
weder hat  der  Schüler  die  im  vorliegenden  Sprachstoff  enthaltenen 
Wendungen  durch  schon  bekannte  zu  erklären  oder  für  schon  be- 
kannte Ausdrücke  die  neu  erlernten  einzusetzen  (siehe  S.  70, 
Diktat).  In  dieser  engen  N'erbindung  zwischen  Altem  und  Neuem, 
Bekanntem  und  Unbekanntem  liegt  ein  ausgezeichnetes  Mittel,  das 
Neue  schnell  aufzunehmen   und  dem  Schüler  vertraut  zu  machen. 

Eine  weitere  Handhabe,  den  Wortschatz  in  Bewegung  zu 
setzen  und  zu  befestigen,  bietet  sich  in  der  Heraushebung  inhalt- 
lich zusammengehöriger  Ausdrücke.  So  kann  der  Schüler  selbst 
dazu  angehalten  werden,  aus  dem  Sprachstoffe  nach  bestimmten 
Gesichtspunkten  Wörter  und  Wendungen  zusammenzustellen,  die  ent- 
standenen Wortgruppen  stetig  zu  erweitern  und  an  der  Wandtafel 
neue  Gruppierungen  vorzunehmen.  Je  nach  dem  vorliegenden 
Sprachstoff  werden  diese  Gruppierungen  verschieden  sein.  Da  das 
Alltagsleben  dem  Schüler  in  seiner  Ausdrucksform  geläutig  werden 
muß,  so  empfiehlt  es  sich  zunächst  den  Sprachstoff"  hierauf  hin  zu 
untersuchen,  z.  B.  nach  folgenden  Gesichtspunkten:  Aufstehen, 
Zubettgehen,  Kleidung,  Mahlzeiten,  Jahreszeiten,  Familie,  Freunde, 
Haus,  (iarten.  Schule,  Geld,  Maß,  Gewicht,  Dorf,  Stadt,  Land, 
Wasser,  Krieg  und  Frieden  u.  a.  m.  Beim  Anschauungsbild  bietet 
sich  eine  Fundgrube  von  Zusammenstellungen  aller  Art.  Ich  ver- 
weise hier  nur  auf  die  nachstehende  Behandlungsform,  wie  sie 
Kehr  in  seinem  Buche*)  bei  der  Besprechung  der  H  e  y- 
S  pec  k  te  rschen  Fabeln  anwendet: 

1.  Die  Dinge  nach  ihrer  Art:  1.  Menschen;  2.  Natur- 
produkte;   5.    Kunstprodukte.      11.   Die    Dinge    nach    ihren    Be- 


»Der  Anschauungsunterricht  für  Haus  und  Schule".     Gotha  F.  A.  Perthes. 
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s  t  .1  n  d  t  e  1  1  0  ii:  i.  Dio  fin/.rliioii  Ti-ilr  iiiui  (inrn  An/.ilil;  :.  die 
Stoffe,    worniis     die    Dinf^e    bestehen;      ',.    Merkm;ile    der    Dinj^c: 

a)  (iH'ißc  und  rmf.in{»;  b)  Cicstalt;  c)  Farbe;  d)  sonstif^e  Kif^en- 
sch.iften;     4.    Tatitjkcit    der    Dinj^e:     n)    Ort,    wo    sie    geschieht; 

b)  Zeit,  in  welcher  sie  fjeschieht;  c)  Art  und  Weise,  wie  sie 
geschieht;  d)  (Irund,  weshalb  sie  j^eschieht;  s.  Anwendung 
der  Dinge. 

Eine  große  Krleichtcrung  für  die  Aneif^nun^  des  Wort- 
schatzes bieten  die  Beziehungen  zu  den  dem  Schüler  beLinnten 
Sprachen  sowie  die  (iruppierung  zusammengehöriger  Wörter  n;ich 
den  weiter  unten  angegebenen  (Gesichtspunkten. 

Wenn  der  vSchüler  angeleitet  wird,  nach  liih.ilt  und  [«'orni 
X'erknüpfung  mit  anderen  Fächern  zu  suchen,  so  wird  in  ihm  der 
Trieb  wach,  selbst  Betrachtungen  über  die  der  Sprache  inne- 
wohnenden Bildungsgesetze  und  die  allmähliche  Entwicklung  und 
Weiterbildung  der  zu  erlernenden  Sprache  anzustellen.  Nicht  als 
ob  hiermit  ein  besonderes  Studium  der  Etymologie  und  Synonymik 
zu  den  an  und  für  sich  schon  vielseitigen  Aufgaben  hinzuträte,  — 
nein,  diese  Bemerkungen  schließen  sich  ganz  von  selbst  an  den 
dem  Schüler  bekannten  Stoff  an,  der  ihm  auf  diesem  Wege 
nicht  nur  inhaltlich,  sondern  auch  sprachlich  mehr  vertraut  wird 
und  sein  Interesse  in  hohem  Grade  erweckt. 

Wenn  gelegentlich  als  schriftliche  Arbeit  die  Aufgabe  ge- 
stellt wird,  nach  den  in  gemeinsamer  Betrachtung  gefundenen 
Gesichtspunkten  gewisse  Zusammenstellungen  aus  dem  gewonnenen 
Sprachstoff  zu  machen,  so  bleibt  es  dem  eifrigen  Schüler  unbe- 
nommen, sich  auch  einmal  in  seinem  Wörterbuch  und  seiner 
Grammatik  weiter  umzusehen  und  diesen  ihm  vorher  unbekannten 
Stoff  dem  schon  bekannten  harmonisch  anzugliedern. 

Solche  schriftlichen  Arbeiten  werden  gemeinsam  besprochen; 
jeder  Schüler  zählt  auf,  was  er  selbst  gefunden  hat,  und  so  lernt 
einer  vom  andern,  und  nicht  zum  mindesten  erhält  der  Lehrer 
durch  seine  Schüler  mannigfache  Anregungen,  die  er  für  die 
gemeinsame  Arbeit  dann  wieder  nutzbringend  verwerten  kann. 
Zu  den  Zusammenstellungen  wird  dann  fleißig  die  Wandtafel  be- 
nutzt, und  so  wird  die  Arbeit  des  einzelnen  Gemeingut  der  ganzen 
Klasse,  und  jeden  Schüler  erfüllt  das  Bewußtsein,  an  der  För- 
derung des  Wjs.sens  seiner  .Mitschüler  mitgearbeitet  zu  haben, 
mit  wahrer  Befriedigung,  die  ihn  wiederum  zu  neuem,  freudigem 
Schaffen  anregt. 
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Auf  diese  Weise  sind  die  nachstehenden  Arbeiten  entstanden, 
die  nur  eine  Auswahl  des  von  den  Schülern  gefundenen  Materials 
darbieten.  Die  meisten  Arbeiten  sind  im  zweiten  Jahrgang  (0  11) 
angefertigt  worden;  die  übrigen  sind  im  Anfang  des  dritten  Jahr- 
gangs (U  \)  bei  Wiederholung  des  Sprachstoffs  hinzugekommen. 

Mit  dem  Durchsuchen  des  erworbenen  Sprachstoftes  nach 
bestimmten  sprachlichen  Erscheinungen  verbindet  sich  zugleich 
die  günstige  Gelegenheit,  das  Sprachmaterial  wieder  einmal  durch 
Wiederholung  zu  sichten  und  zu  befestigen,  wobei  gleichzeitig 
vieles  Neue  gewonnen  wird  und  manches  in  anderer  Beleuch- 
tung erscheint. 

Es  läßt  sich  keine  erfreulichere  Arbeit  denken,  als  wenn  der 
Schüler  nach  der  Vorbereitung  eines  Abschnittes  der  Lektüre  die 
Aufgabe  erhält,  bei  der  Wiederholung  in  der  nächsten  Stunde 
seine  eigenen  Beobachtungen  vorzutragen. 

Zu  der  Arbeit  in  diesem  Sinne  leitet  der  Verfasser  des 
»English  Student«  die  Schüler  sorgfältig  an,  indem  er  in  ähn- 
licher Weise,  wie  es  nach  dem  Pe  rt  h  es '  sehen  \'erfahren  im 
Französischen  und  Lateinischen  geschieht,  in  den  Compositions  I 
bis  XI  die  entsprechend  geordnete  Zusammenstellung  des  Wort- 
schatzes gibt.  Er  bezeichnet  dies  als  >'Wortliste  in  systematischen 
Reihen  mit  teilweiser  Einreihung  der  bereits  dagewesenen,  der- 
selben Wortsippe  angehörigen  Wörter  (zur  Wiederholung  nach 
vorausgegangener  gemeinschaftlicher  Vorbereitung).  Der 
Schüler,  dem  der  Wortschatz  durch  die  Verarbeitung  des  Sprach- 
stortes vertraut  geworden  ist,  findet  nun  als  Wiederholung  die  neuen 
Wörter  und  Wendungen  nach  den  Wortarten  geordnet  vor 
und  erblickt  sie  in  neuen  Zusammenstellungen,  die  sein  Interesse 
in  Anspruch  nehmen. 

So  seien  hier  nur  einige  solcher  Bemerkungen  erwähnt 
mit  den  für  Reformschulen  sich  von  selbst  ergebenden  Ergänzungen: 
Compositions  1  bis  1\^:  Castle,*)  le  chäteau,  casteüum:  wegen 
des  s  im  Lateinischen  und  Englischen  und  dessen  Ersatz  im 
Französischen  durch  den  Circumfle.x  {' )  wird  erinnert  an  isle,  He, 
insula,  Insel:  —  fürest,  füret,  Forst;  —  change,  tu  change :  — 
conqueror,  conquest;  cunquerant,  cunquete;  —  emperor,  empress, 
empire :       empire      empereur,      imperatrice :      Imperium,      Imperator, 


•)  Das    vom    Verfasser    Gegebene    ist    in    Antiqua,    das    Ergänzte    in    Kursiv 
gedruckt. 


impfrtUrix:  roij;n;  rriinr,  iriifwr:  ici^nuin.  ir^fhur;  royal,  /r»v<;/. 
renalis:  splendour.    splcniicur.    splcndor:    splendid,    splendide, 

splendidus :  --  construct.  construction ;  eonstruire.  ((inslruclion  : 
consliucre.  anistructio :  hiiul.  lMi^l;iiid,  ScotLind,  Irehind:  to 
carry,  car.  iijrndiie,  Ciirl :  to  die.  ddid.  di\ith :  li^lit,  U>  li^/il, 
to  liiihten. 

Je  mehr  der  Schüler  fortschreitet,  desto  Ziihlreicher  werden 
die  Beziehunf;en.  die  sich  aus  den  schon  diirchf;enommenen  Texten 
ergeben;  so  treten  zu  oppose:  opposilc,  opposilian,  (ippaiu/il  und  die 
Beziehungen  zum  Französischen  und  Lateinischen;  ferner  die 
weiteren  Beziehungen  desselben  Stammwortes:  position,  conipusitiun, 
to  suppose,  to  post :  zu  British:  liritain.  Brilon.  Brittany.  Bei 
conquer  conqueror  wird  \erwieseii  auf  rcqucsi.  question,  rcquire, 
was  uns  Anlaß  giebt  im  Anschluß  an  das  Stammwort  quaerere  die 
anderen  aus  dem  Lateinischen  und  Französischen  bekannten  Wörter 
zusammenzustellen.  Bei  pruduce,  production  wird  an  ein  anderes 
Präfix  durch  Hinweis  au^  int roduce,  i n  trodiiction  erinnert. 

Werden  in  dieser  Weise  die  Beziehungen  zwischen  den  dem 
Schüler  bekannten  vier  Sprachen  festgestellt,  so  lernt  er  mehr  und 
mehr  beim  Lesen  neuen  Textes  auf  diese  Verwandtschaften  achten 
und  hierdurch  ohne-  weiteres  die  Bedeutung  vieler  Wörter  er- 
kennen. Ebenso  interessiert  ihn  der  Bedeutungswechsel,  den  in 
vielen  Phallen  die  Wörter  beim  Übergang  aus  der  einen  in  die 
andere  Sprache  durchmachen,  und  wenn  der  Lehrer  gelegentlich 
einige  solcher  Übergänge  näher  darlegt,  so  facht  er  das  Interesse 
für  die  etymologische  Worterklärung  nur  um  so  mehr  an. 

Die  öftere  Wiederkehr  derselben  Präfixe  und  Suffixe  oder 
derselben  Stammwörter  mit  verschiedenen  F-*räfixen  und  Suffixen 
gibt  Anlaß,  aus  dem  Kopf  solche  Gruppierungen  vorzunehmen, 
also  z.  B.  Übergang  vom  Substantiv  zum  Adjektiv:  reli<>ion,  religious: 
virtue,  virtuuus:  glory,  glorious  (Beziehungen  zum  französischen 
■eux  und  lateinischen  -osus);  —  Übergang  vom  Verbum  zum 
Substantiv:  suspend,  Suspension;  appreliend,  apprehension:  preuent, 
prevention:  submit,  Submission  (französ.  -ion,  lat.  -io):  persevere, 
perseverance  (französ.  -ance,  lat.  -antia);  provide,  providence 
(französ.  ence,  lat,  -entia);  Übergang  vom  Verbum  zum  Substantiv 
(konkret  und  abstrakt);  invent,  -or;  ion:  succeed,  successor,  -ion 
französ.  eur,  ion,  lat.  or,  io).  Dasselbe  Stammwort  liegt  vor 
in:  deceive,  conceive,  receive,  perceive  (Beziehungen  zum  U'dwii')- 
sischen    cevoir,  lateinischen    cipere).     ■ 
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So  gaben  die  folgenden  Zusammenstellungen  aus  Schüler- 
arbeiten reiche  Gelegenheit,  in  ähnlicher  Weise  Betrachtungen  über 
die  Wortbildung  aus  germanischem  und  romanischem  Stamm  an- 
zustellen und  viele  neue  Ableitungsformen  und  Beziehungen  der 
einzelnen  Wortarten  und  der  verschiedenen  Sprachen  unter  einander 
kennen  zu  lernen. 

Hierbei  gewinnt  der  Schüler  manchen  interessanten  Einblick 
in  die  Sprachbildung  und  sieht,  wie  die  beiden  Sprachelemente  mit 
einander  verschmolzen  sind  (z.  B.  use/ul,  usefulness :  usclcss,  uselessness : 
—  prolectorship :  —  äoubteJ,  unJuuhted  u.  a.  m.). 

Aus  der  zunächst  folgenden  Zusammenstellung  erkennt  er 
außerdem  die  Gesetze  des  Lautwandels  und  der  Lautverschiebung, 
die  ihm  durch  Hinweis  aufs  Plattdeutsche  und  durch  die  Erklärungen 
an  der  Lauttafel  noch  besonders  verdeutlicht  werden  und  in  Über- 
sekunda in  enge  \'erbindung  mit  dem  deutschen  Lehrstoff  treten. 


Lautwandel  bezw.  Lautverschiebung. 

I.  a)  t  :  SS.     water  :   Wasser,  kettle  :  Kessel;  /rxv/  :  Fuß,  liut  :  heiü, 

mit  :  Nuß,  white  :  weiß  etc. 

b)  /  .•  z,  tz.  two  :  zwei,  ten  :  zehn,  tide  :  Zeit,  tun^ue  :  Zunge, 
tuoth  :  Zahn,  tile  :  Ziegel ;  salt  :  Salz,  wit  :  Witz,  cat  :  Katze, 
fieart  :  Herz,  whet  :  wetzen,  5/7  :  sitzen  etc. 

c)  d  :  t.  day  :  Tag,  deed  :  Tat,  deep  :  tief,  drink  :  trinken; 
ride  :  reiten,  wide:  weit;  uld :  alt,  bruad:  breit,  Imld:  halten  etc. 

d)  th  :  d  (t).  thinii  :  Ding,  thank  :  Dank,  tliunder  :  Donner, 
tiwrn  :  Dorn,  three  :  drei,  thrung  :  drängen,  smilh  :  Schmied, 
moiith  :  Mund  etc. 

II.  a)  p  :  ff,  f.     gape  :  gaffen,    hope  :  hoffen,    weapoii  :  Waffe(n); 

sleep  :  schlafen,  heap  :  Haufen,  slieep  :  Schaf;  sharp  :  scharf, 
help  :  helfen  etc. 

b)  p  :  pf.  path  :  Pfad  ;  palaee  :  Pfalz,  pipe  :  Pfeife,  plant :  Pflanze, 
pound  :  Pfund  etc. 

c)  f,  V  :  b  (p).  wife  :  Weib,  thief :  Dieb,  calf  :  Kalb;  give  : 
geben,  raven  :  Rabe,  fever  :  Fieber,  shave  :  schaben  etc. 

11.  a)  k  :  eh.     make  :  machen,  sake  :  Sache,  buok  :  Buch  etc. 

b)  /,  /  entsprechend  g.  day  :  Tag,  say  :  sagen,  yelluw  :  gelb, 
yarn  :  Garn;  hail :  Hagel,  sail :  Segel  etc. 

c)  cfi  entsprechend  k.  child  :  Kind;  church  :  Kirche,  cheese  : 
Käse  etc. 
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lii  SC,  sh  iMitsprocIi.  seh  Siunr)  :  SclKiiim.  Scoht')  :  sclii'lton, 
scrivefUT)  :  Schreiber;  s/iip  :  Schiti,  //.v//  :  Kiseli,  frcs/i  :  triseli. 
shtk'  :  Schuh  etc. 

e)  gh  entsprechend  eh.  fiii/it :  fechten,  ni'u/il :  N;k ht,  //;,'/// :  Hecht, 
hoUiiht  :  brachte,  t/iou^/il  :  li.ichte,  tii^/il  :  ;n  ht  etc. 


Wortgruppen  :^^) 

remain.  rcmaindcr;  dcep,  deplh;  loiij;,  lenj^lli;  hroati,  lircadth;  wide,  widtli  ; 
high,  lif  ight ; 

sustain.  sustenance;  conquer,  conqiicst,  conqueror;  intend,  intent,  intention; 
Spain.  Spanish,  Spaniard;  youn^;,  youtli,  youthfiil ;  plant,  planter,  plantatiün;  hard, 
liardy.  hardiness,  hardihood;  resolve,  resolute,  resoliition ;  provide,  Provision,  provi- 
sional;  sail,  sailer,  sailor;  to  quarrcl,  the  quarrel,  quarrelsoine;  iud{,'e,  judginent, 
justice,  justify;  consider,  consideration,  considerable  ; 

honour,  honourable,  dishonourable,  honest;  resist,  resistance,  resistless,  resi- 
stible;  dispose,  disposition,  disposal,  disposable;  Company,  conipanion,  companionable, 
companionship;  to  fight,  the  fight,  fighter,  fighting;  to  regard,  the  regard,  regardfui, 
regardless;  hate,  hater,  hateful,  hatred;  to  favour,  the  favour,  favourable,  favourite; 
like,  to  like,  likeness,  likewise;  old,  olden,  oldness,  oidish  ;  advent,  adventitious,  ad- 
venture,  adventurous;  know,  knowing,  knowable,  knowledge,  unknowing; 

office,  officer,  official,  officious,  officiate ;  sick,  sickness,  sickly,  sickliness, 
sicken;  to  horse,  the  horse,  horseshoe,  horseman,  horsemanship;  defend,  defence, 
defendant,  defender,  defensive; 

Protect,  protector,  protection,  protectorate,  protectorship,  j)rotective;  courteous, 
courtesy,  courtier,  courtly,  courtship; 

expert,  to  experience,  the  experience,  experiment,  experimental,  expertness, 
experienced ;  to  doubt,  the  doubt,  doubtfui,  doubtfiilness,  doubtingly,  doubtiess, 
undoubted  ; 

provide ;  provider,  providedly,  providently,  providence,  provision,  provisional, 
provisionar)' ;  to  use,  the  use,  user,  usable,  usefui,  usefulness.  useless,  uselessness,  usual, 
unusual,  usage; 

life;  lifeless,  lifetime,  lifelike,  lifelong ;  live,  lively,  livelihood,  liveliness, 
livelong. 


Die  in  den  beiden  Zusammenstellungen  enthaltenen  Beispiele 
geben  dem  Schüler  gewissermaßen  ein  Bild  der  englischen  Sprach- 
geschichte;   sie    zeigen    ihm,    wie    sich    mit    dem    angelsächsischen 


•)  Zu  den  Wörtern  mit  sc  ist  zu  bemerken,  daß  es  Lehnwörter  sind;  die  echt 
englischen  haben  ih. 

••)  Bei  dieser  Arbeit  wurden  die  .Schüler  angeleitet,  das  Wörterbuch  zur 
weiteren  Ergänzung  einzelner  bekannter  Stammwörter  heranzuziehen. 
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Grundstock  das  Normannisch-Französische  vereint  und  wie  in  dieses 
mit  der  weiteren  Entwicklung  der  Sprache  immer  mehr  fremde 
Bestandteile  aus  den  romanischen  Sprachen  eindringen  und  sich 
schließlich  das  Bürgerrecht  erwerben. 

Aus  der  zu  verschiedenen  Zeiten  erfolgten  Aufnahme  von 
fremden  Bestandteilen  ergibt  sich  der  große  Reichtum  des  Sprach- 
schatzes, der  dem  Schüler  bei  der  Betrachtung  der  Synonymik  noch 
besonders  deutlich  vor  Augen  geführt  wird. 

Wie  gefügig  und  geschmeidig  sich  die  englische  Sprache  in 
der  mit  neu  auftretenden  Begriffen  Hand  in  Hand  gehenden  Neu- 
bildung von  Wörtern  erweist  und  wie  sie  die  verschiedenen  Sprach- 
elemente zu  diesen  Neubildungen  leicht  verwerten  kann,  ersieht 
der  Schüler  schon  aus  der  in  obiger  Übersicht  vielfach  hervortreten- 
den Vereinigung  von  germanischen  und  romanischen  Bestandteilen 
innerhalb  ein  und  desselben  Wortes. 

in  der  nachfolgenden  etymologischen  Übersicht,  die  eine  Aus- 
wahl der  von  den  Schülern  gegebenen  Beispiele  bietet,  kann  natür- 
lich keine  Rücksicht  auf  die  Zeit  der  Entlehnung  genommen  werden. 
Auch  sind  spätlateinische  Bildungen,  wie  sie  einzelnen  Wörtern  zu 
Grunde  liegen,  unbeachtet  geblieben. 


Etymologisches. 


Englisch: 

Deutsch: 

Lateinisch: 

Französisch 

way 

Weg 

via 

vuie 

young 

jung 

iuvenis 

jeune 

name 

Name 

nomen 

nom 

have 

haben 

habere 

avoir 

father 

Vater 

pater 

pere 

mother 

Mutter 

mater 

mere 

ear 

Ohr 

auris,  auricula 

oreiile 

•(a)scribe 

•schreiben 

scribere 

ecrire 

*master 

♦Meister 

magister 

maitre 

•throne 

•Thron 

thronus 

tröne 

long 

lang 

longus 

long 

•family 

•Familie 

familia 

famille 

•  -    entlehnt  (allerdings  zu  sehr  verschiedenen  Zeiten). 

Waller,   Englisch  nach  dem  Frankfurier  Reformplan. 
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tngHsch: 

Deutsch: 

Lateinisch  : 

Französisch 

•numl>fr 

•Nummer 

numerus 

iKimbre 

•coasi 

•Küste 

Costa 

lote 

•port 

•F'ort 

portus 

port 

•ncijro 

•Neger 

niger 

ncgre 

•miserable 

miserabilis 

miserable 

•expenencc 

experientia 

experience 

•pcril 

periculum 

pcril 

•resolvf 

resolvere 

rcsoudrc 

•irpfal 

repetere 

rcpcter 

•vessel 

vascellum 

vaisseau 

•stränge 

extraneus 

t'lrange 

•pious 

pius 

pieux 

•poison 

potio 

poison 

•doubt 

duhitare 

douter 

•squadron 

Schwadron 

escadron 

'slave 

Sklave 

esciave 

•cord 

Kordel 

chorda 

forde 

•force 

(fortis) 

forcer 

•escape 

cchapper 

•returii 

retourner 

thirteen 

dreizehn 

tredecim 

trei/e 

new 

neu 

novus 

neuf 

many 

manch 

maint 

do 

tun 

sail 

segeln 

come 

kommen 

man 

Mann 

learn 

lernen 

small 

schmal 

World 

Welt 

Kine  weitere  etymologische  Vergleichting  ist  in  nachstehender 
Übersicht  enthalten,  die  eine  Anzahl  der  den  schriftlichen  Schüler- 
arbeiten entnommenen  Beispiele  aus  einer  Zusammenstellung  von 
Gegensätzen  gibt.  Der  schriftlichen  Behandlung  ging  die  mündliche 
Durcharbeitung  des  erworbenen  Sprachstoffs  voraus,  wobei  die 
Schüler  selbsttätig  das  angegebene  Material  gewonnen  haben.  Kine 
Erweiterung  erfuhr  dann  die  Betrachtung  durch  Heranziehung  neuer 
Beispiele,  die  sich  teils  an  den  aus  anderen  Sprachen  schon  be- 
kannten Wortschatz  anschlössen,  teils  mit  Hilfe  des  Wörterbuchs 
von  den  Schülern  gefunden  wurden. 


entlehnt    allerdings  zu  sehr  verschiedenen  Zeiten). 
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Zusammenstellung  von  Gegensätzen. 

i.  Der  direkte  Gegensatz  wird  ausgedrückt 
i)  durch  verschiedene  Wörter: 

heavy  —  light;   difficult  —  easy;    good  —  bad ;     old  —  young;  great  —  small;  thin 
thick;  hard  —  soft;  cheerfui  —  sad ;  clean  —  dirty;    shallow   —  deep  etc. 

2)  durch  Präfixe: 

a)  dlss  ifrz.:  Jis-,  de  ,  des-;  lat.:  dis-,  di--. 

Englisch:  Französisch:  Lateinisch: 


cüiicurd 

concurde 

concordia 

di  scord 

d  i  scorde 

discordia 

join 

joindre 

jüngere 

di  sjoiii 

d  i  s  joindre 

disiungere 

mission 

mission 

missio 

d  i  s  mission 

de  mission 

dimissio 

obey 

obeir 

obedire 

disobey 

desobeir 

Proportion 

Proportion 

proportio 

di  sproport 

ion 

di  s Proportion 

— 

b)  in«  (frz.:  in  ;  1 

lat.: 

in-) : 

difTerent 

difTerent 

difTerens 

i  ndifferent 

i  ndifferent 

indifTerens 

temperance 

temperance 

temperantia 

i  n  temperance 

i  n  temperance 

i  n  temperantia 

Utility 

utilite 

utilitas 

i  n  Utility 

in  utilite 

i  n  utilitas 

active 

actif 

activus 

i  n active 

i  naclif 

(in  activus) 

tolerable 

tolerable 

tülerabilis 

i  n  tolerable 

i  n  tolerable 

i  nlolerabilis 

fms  (frz.:  ;/;;  ; 

lat. 

:  im  )  durch  Assimilation  : 

mortal 

mortel 

mortalis 

i  m  mortal 

i  m  mortel 

immortalis 

perfect 

parfait 

perfectus 

i  m  perfect 

imparfait 

i  m  perfectus 

modest 

modeste 

modestus 

i  m  modest 

i  m  modeste 

immodestus 

poiite 

poli 

poiitus 

impolite 

impoli 

impoiitus 

potent 

puissant 

potens 

i  m  potent 

impuissant 

impotens 

ni»  (frz.:  (//-;  1 

lat.: 

/// ;  durch  Assimilation: 

literate 

lettre 

litteratus 

illiterate 

i 1  lettre 

illitteratus 

legal 

legal 

legalis 

i  1  legal 

i  1  legal 

— 

n 


(in. 


lat.:  ,r) 


revfrtnce 

i  r  reverence 

religious 

irreliKiotis 

rational 

irrational 

reparable 

irreparable 

revocable 

irrevocable 

regulär 

irregulär 

non»  (frz.:  non 
conductor 
nonconductor 
existence 
nonexistence 
sense 
nonsense 
conformist 
nonconformist 


lat. 


reverence 

i  r  reverence 

religieux 

irreligieiiv 

ralionel 

irrationel 

reparable 

irreparable 

revocable 

irrevocable 

regulier 

irregulier 

non  ): 

conducteur 

non-conductcur 

existence 

nonexistence 

sens 

nonsens 

conformiste 

non  conformisle 


n-vereiUia 

irrevcrentia 

religiosus 

i  rreligiosus 

rationalis 

irrationalis 

reparabilis 

irreparabilis 

revocabilis 

irrevocabilis 

re;,'ularis 

irreRularis 

conductor 


d)  un»  (deutsch:  un-  und  ent): 
bound  gebunden 

unbound     '     ungebunden 
born  geboren 

unborn  un  geboren 

certain  (sicher) 

uncertain  unfsicher) 

roll 
unroll 


natural 

unnatural 

known 

unknowii 

fuld 

unfoki 

rollen 

entrollen 


natürlich 

unnatürlich 

bekannt 

unbekannt 

falten 

entfalten 


e;  antls  ifrz. 


Antichrist 
anti  pope 
ant  idote 
anti  pode 


jiiti-,  lat.:  iinti): 

sympathy 

antipathy 

Antichrist 
ant ipape 
ant  idote 
anti  pode 


Sympathie 
antipathie 


Antichristus 
an  tipapa 
ant  idotum 
a  ntipodes  i'pl. 


3)  durch  Suffixe: 


hopefui 
hopeless 
fruitful 
fruit  less 


hoffnungsvoll 
hoffnungs  I  o  s 
fruchtfbari 
fruchtlos 
successfui 
succesless 


helpfui 
helpless 
usefui 
useless 

'erfolgreich; 

'erfolg/los 


hilf'rei  ch) 
hilflos 
(nützlich) 
(nutz)  los 
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II.  Gegensätze   schwächerer   Schattierung,    ausgedrückt    durch 
die  Präfixe: 


b)  abi 

use    Verb, 
a  biise  „ 


counters,  contras 

cont  radict 

Order 

counterorder 

balance 

counterbalance 

act 

counteract 

frz.:     ab- ;  lat.:  <7^): 


frz 


. :  conti e- ;  lat. :  contra-) 

contredire 

ordre 

contre- ordre 

balance 

contre-balance 


contradicere 
ordo 

bilanx 


user 
a  buser 


abuti : 


ci  mis»    frz.:  nm'fs)-:  lat.:  mint 
esteem  estimer 

inisesteetn  niesesiimer 

pood  fortunc  fortune 

misfortune*;  (injortiine 


deed 

misdeed 

understanding 

misunderstanding 


(fait 
mefai 


use    Subst.) 
ab  use  .. 


US  (usage) 
ab  US 


usus 
ab  usus 


bezw.  male  ;  deutsch :  misi 
aestimare 


bona  fortuna 

(adversa)  fortuna 

(mala    fortuna 

«factum 

Una  le  factum) 


(achten) 

mi  Brachten) 

(Geschick.)  (Glück) 

M  iß'geschick) 

(Unglück) 

Tat 

M  15  s  etat 

Verständnis 

M  iß  Verständnis 


Bei  der  etymologischen  Betrachtung  der  Sprache,  wie  wir 
sie  hier  an  einzelnen  Beispielen  aus  der  Wortbildung  und  Wort- 
vergleichung vorgeführt  haben,  sei  auf  die  Gefahr  der  Verwechslung 
der  Schreibweise  verwandter  Wörter  besonders  hingewiesen.  Wörter, 
wie  adresse,  address:  ennemi,  enetny :  reparer,  repair :  prisonnier, 
prisoner;  galop,  gallop :  solliciter,  solicit  u.  a.  m.  müssen  in  ihrer 
abweichenden  Schreibung  ganz  besonders  geübt  und  eingeprägt 
werden.  Übertragungen  französischer  und  deutscher  Wörter  auf 
das  Englische  kommen  leicht  vor.  So  werden  gelegentlich  miß- 
verständlicherweise als  gleichbedeutend  gesetzt:  le  hord,  the  board; 
Messer,  to  bless :  dresser,  to  dress :  bekommen,  become ;  Schreibfeder, 
feather :  Stuhl,  stool  usw. 

Von  großer  Bedeutung  ist  die  Berücksichtigung  des  phraseo- 
logischen Elements  der  englischen  Sprache,  die  infolge  ihrer  Eigenart 


*)  Vgl.  auch  :  baJ  fortune,  ill  fortune. 
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eine  außerordeiitluhe  \'ielseitifikeit  niifweisi  iiiid  uns  d.ilier  };;in/, 
besonders  notif^t.  der  idiom.«lisehen  Seite  der  Sprache  unsere  j^rößte 
Aufmerksnmkeil  /uzuwenden.  Wie  die  Überset/,unf;smelhode  leicht 
derartige  Fehler  begünstig;!,  so  erschwert  sie  andererseits  geradezu 
die  schnelle  Aneignunj^  der  fremdsprachlichen  idiomatischen 
Wendungen,  denen  eben  in  vielen  Fallen  kein  entsprechender  Aus- 
druck in  der  Muttersprache  gegenübersteht,  liier  gilt  es  vor  allem, 
sich  die  Sache,  den  zu  (Irunde  liegenden  (iedankeninhalt  selbst 
genau  zu  veranschaulichen  und  damit  den  entsprechenden  englischen 
Ausdruck  zu  verbinden,  der  im  Zusammenhang  des  Ganzen  zu 
erfassen  und  festzuhalten  ist.  Eine  GegenüberstclUing  mit  dem 
Deutschen  verwirrt  oft  mehr,  als  sie  nützt,  und  hindert  das  tiefere 
X'erständnis  der  fremden  Sprache. 

Hausknecht  gibt  in  der  Vorbereitung  zu  den  (".ompositions 
zum  Schluß  unter  »Phraseologisches-'  eine  Menge  solcher  idio- 
matischen Wendungen,  die  leider  von  den  Deutschen  oft  recht 
wenig  beachtet  werden.  Durch  diese  phraseologischen  Zusammen- 
stellungen wird  der  Schüler  angeleitet,  auch  in  der  sich  anschließen- 
den Schriftstellerlektüre  sein  Augenmerk  von  Anfang  an  auf  diese 
so  charakteristische  Seite  der  englischen  Sprache  zu  richten  und 
durch  gründliche  Durcharbeitung  des  Stoffes  sich  gerade  die  vom 
Deutschen  völlig  abweichenden  Wendungen  einzuprägen. 

Eine  große  Hilfe  gewährt  hierbei  das  Bemühen,  in  der  eng- 
lischen Sprache  zu  verweilen  und  die  vorliegenden  Wendungen 
durch  andere  zu  ersetzen.  So  lasse  ich  auch  beim  Loslösen  der 
Wendungen  aus  dem  Zusammenhang  stets  diesen  Wechsel  im  Aus- 
druck eintreten  oder  schwierigere  Wendungen  durch  einfache  Aus- 
drücke erklären  und  für  einfache  Ausdrücke  die  betreffenden 
idiomatischen  Wendungen  einsetzen.  Ich  brauche  hierbei  nur  auf 
die  bei  den  Sprechübungen  gegebene  ausführliche  Darstellung 
dieses  Ersatzes  eines  Ausdrucks  durch  den  anderen  hinzuweisen 
und  zu  bitten,  bei  den  denselben  Text  behandelnden  Arbeitsproben 
die  N'ergleiche  zwischen  den  einzelnen  Arbeiten  vom  phraseologischen 
Gesichtspunkte  aus  selbst  anzustellen. 

Im  Anschluß  an  ein  Diktat  (siehe  S.  70)  wurden  solche 
Übungen  im  Ersatz  von  Ausdrücken  von  der  Klasse  gemacht,  und 
ebenso  zeigt  die  nachfolgende  Arbeit,  wie  sich  die  Schüler  durch 
den  andauernden  Gebrauch  der  fremden  Sprache  in  dieser  allmählich 
bewegen  lernen. 
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Ersatz  von  Ausdrücken. 

CAus  Gardiner's  "Francis  Drake'".) 

Die  den  Schülern  diktierten  Sätze  sind  mit  I — V  bezeichnet, 
die  von  ihnen  gemachten  Änderungen  liegen  in  den  betreffenden  mit 
Buchstaben  versehenen  Nummern  vor.  Es  sind  alle  Veränderungen 
des  Ausdrucks  zusammengestellt,  welche  die  Schüler  innerhalb 
25  Minuten  ohne  vorausgegangene  Besprechung  sofort  als  Reinschrift 
niedergeschrieben  haben. 

I.  The  adrantage  of  tlic  English  s/iips  Liy  not  in  hulk,  bat  in 
construction. 

a.  The  English  were  overwhelming  not  by  the  size  of  the  ships,  biit  their 
power  lay  in  the  construction  of  the  ships. 

b.  In  construction,  not  in  bulk  lay  the  advantase  of  the  English  ships. 

c.  The  Kn^lish  ships  were  superior  to  the  Spanish  not  in  bulk,  but  in  con- 
struction. 

d.  The  advantage  of  the  English  fleet  (squadron;  consisted  not  in  bulk,  but 
in  construction. 

e.  The  advantage  of  the  English  was  the  light  construction  of  their  ships. 

f.  The  P>nglisli  had  not  large  ships,  but  they  were  belter  constructed. 

g.  The  power  of  the  vessels  of  the  English  was  not  caused  by  the  extent, 
but  by  the  construction  of  the  ships. 

h.  The  English  men-ofwar  could  do  very  much  against  the  enemy  because 
they  were  well  constructed  and  not  too  large. 

i.      The  PInglish  vessels  were  not  large,  but  well  constructed. 

k.  The  advantage  of  the  English  men-ofwar  did  not  consist  in  size,  but  in 
construction. 

I.  The  advantage  of  the  English  menofwar  was  to  be  found  in  their  con- 
struction. 

II.  Just  before  night  fall  the  fighting  began. 

a.  When  evening  'night;  broke  in,  the  combat  fbattlel  commenced. 

b.  Just  at  sunset  the  battle  was  commenced. 

c.  Just  when  the  sun  set,  the  battle  began. 

d.  Before  night  they  altacked  (rushed  upon)  the  enemy. 

e.  Just  when  the  dawn  began,  they  went  to  hght. 

f.  In  the  evening  they  began  the  battle. 

g.  They  began  to  fight  when  sun  had  set. 

h.     In  the  evening  the  battle  began  ;  in  the  evening  they  began  to  fight. 
i.      Just  in  the  moment  when  night  broke  in,  the  battle  was  commenced. 

III.  The  English  ships  shifted  their  places  rapidly. 

a.  The  ships  of  the  English  changed  their  positions  quickly. 

b.  The  English  ships  saiied  rapidly  away.  The  places  where  shifted  rapidly 
by  the  English  boats. 

c.  The  English  frigates  swiftly  changed  their  position. 


d.     The  F.nfjlish  chjnpcd  ihr  i  oiirsc  of  thcir  llrrt  »luu  klv  iswiftiv). 
c.     The  Knglish  wcrc    able  lo  Icavc    thoir  places  swiftiv.      The  Kn{,'lish  chan 

ged  iheir  Position.     The  places  wcre  shiftcd  rapidly  by  thc  Kiif^lish  licet. 

f.      The  Knplish  vessels  quickly  (fast"»  chaiißeil  thcir  position  (.coiirsc). 

IV.  Lord  Howard  couhi  ohscnr  Ifuil  nuiny  of  thc  larü,c  sliips 
of  tfie  cncmy  nrre  husy  in  stofipini:  Iciks. 

a.  obsen'C  see,  manv  a  fircat  niimher;  wric  Inisv  werc  cii 
Kaped  in. 

b.  busv  in  occupicii  with ;  cncmv  foc ;  rcpaiiin^'  thc  ilainaf,'c;  ohscrve 
=  perceive. 

c.  obsene  remark  sce;  many  of        a  Rrcat  |>,irt  uical)  of. 

d.  observc  •  -  espy;  busy  in  stoppinp  workcd  to  (orrect. 

e.  busy   ~-  diligent. 

f.  could  was  able. 

p.     l-ord  Howard  saw big  mcn  of  war. 

h.     large  ship         a  ship  of  prcat  biilk. 

i.      many     -    most;  stopping    -    closing         .shulting. 

\'.   Tfie  Spaniards  wcre  brave  men,  and  did  t/icir  hcsl  lo  rcsist. 

a.  The  Spaniards  werc  bold  soldiers  and  did  all  they  could  to  withstand. 

b.  The  Spanish  soldiers  wcre  brave  men  and  foupht  as  well  as  they  could. 

c.  brave    ^  gallant;  they  resisted  as  well  as  possible. 

d.  did  their  best  — -  did  whal  they  could  (what  was  possible). 

e.  resist  lo  fight  stubbornly ;  the  Spaniards  the  Spanish  army  was 
composed  of  brave  men. 

f.  to  oppose,  to  stop  the  enemy. 

g.  they  made  all  elTorts. 

h.     The  Spaniards  fought  bravely  and  resisted  strongly. 

Einer  meiner  Kollegen  machte  mit  den  Schülern  des  zweiten 
Jahrganges  im  Englischen  folgende  Übung. 

An  der  Tafel  stand  der  Satz: 

Being  afraid  of  a  Frenrfi  Invasion,  l/ic  En^i^lisli  made  grcat 
prcparations  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

Dazu  bildeten  die  Schüler  folgende  Sätze: 

1.  Seeing  the  warlilie  preparations  made  in  Frame  in  iycf8,  the 
English  were  afraid  of  a  French  Invasion. 

2.  As  the  English  were  very  mach  afraid  of  a  French  Invasion, 
they  made  great  preparations  in  order  to  prevent  the  landlng  of 
the  French. 

;.  The  English  people  made  preparations  for  thc  defence  of  their 
country,  because  they  feared  a  French  Invasion. 
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4.  Seeing  the  warlike  preparations  made  in  France,  the  English 
thought  that  an  Invasion  of  t/ieir  country  was  intended,  and  therefore 
they  made  preparations  for  its  defence. 

/.  Being  afraid  of  a  French  invasion.  measures  were  taken  by 
the  English  government  to  defend  the  country. 


Die  Übung,  denselben  Gcdcinkeninhalt  mannigf.ich  auszudrücken, 
wird  auch  dadurch  geboten,  daß  der  Schüler  aus  dem  Sprachstoff 
heraus  Übersichten  von  Wörtern  und  Wendungen  gibt,  die  dasselbe 
Gebiet  berühren.  Hierbei  wird  er  gleichzeitig  angehalten,  den 
Stoff  in  entsprechende  Unterabteilungen  zu  gliedern  und  in  diese 
die  gefundenen  Wörter  und  Redensarten  einzutragen. 

So  ergibt  sich  aus  der  Zusammenfassung  aller  von  den 
Schülern  über  das  Kriegswesen  verfaßten  Arbeiten  folgende  Über- 
sicht der  bekanntem  Sprachstoff"  entnommenen  Ausdrücke.  Kinen 
wie  großen  Nutzen  solche  Zusammenstellung  für  die  stilistische 
Ausbildung  gewährt,  liegt  auf  der  Hand,  und  so  ist  es  erklärlich, 
daß  ein  derartiger  zu  sicherer  Verfügung  stehender  Wortschatz 
die  Ausarbeitung  eines  Aufsatzes  über  ein  geschichtliches  Thema 
ohne  Benutzung  des  Wörterbuchs  erheblich  erleichtert. 


Zusammenstellungen, 

die  die  Srhiiler  im  Anschluß  an  Haii'^knecht"s  "KnRÜsh  Student"  geliefert  haben. 

Kriegswesen. 

A.   Land. 

1.  Die  Führer:  oftlccr,  coloncl,  Rciieral,  Rovernor;  Ruidc,  leader,  chief, 
Commander;  knij,'ht,  duke. 

2.  Die  Truppen:  soldier,  mercenary  warrior,  militia,  volunteer;  rank,  band, 
Iroop,  hrif^ade,  anny;  horseman,  hunter,  archer,  gunner,  rifleman;  cavalry,  infantry, 
artillerw 

/.  Ausrüstung:  to  be  armed  in  heavy  armour;  bow,  crossbovv,  arrow; 
shield,,  arch;  sword,  sabre,  dagger;  spear,  shaft;  battle-axe;  gun,  rifle;  gunpowder 
Store  of  gunpowder,  provision,  ammunition;  cannon,  battery;  crest,  banner,  Stan- 
dard, tent. 

4.  Arten  des  Krieges:  war,  civil  war,  expedition,  Crusade. 

S-  Vorbereitungen  zum  Krieg:  to  make  all  preparations  for  invading; 
to   propose  the   plan   of  making  war  upon  a  country;  to   intend  an  invasion. 

6.  Eröffnung  der  Feindseligkeiten:  to  undertake  a  war,  a  Crusade; 
to  declare  war;  to  go  to  war  with  ;  the  war  has  broken  out;  to  be  at  war  with; 
to  be  engaged  in  war;  to  make  war  upon;  the  hostilities  begin;  to  fight  on  foot. 
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Vrrsanirnlwn^  drr  Truppen  tu  It  ijIIciI  out,  to  (.»II  id  arms;  tn 
arm,  Jo  toiirci  vouiirt^.  in  .ivvonii'lr  iiic  Iroops,  lo  t.iko  tlu*  (.oinm.iiui.  to  ^^nther 
round  a  hanncr. 

8.  Verteidigung  des  Landes:  lo  Kuanl  the  homulary,  the  lionler,  the 
fronlier;  lo  dcfcmi  i  propir,  the  defciulfr,  the  Hcfcnce;  a  warlikc  activity  is  dis 
pUyed;  to  tjkc  mrasiircs.  lo   Hirn  to  the  cnemies;  lo  fißht  a^ainst  the  cnemies. 

9.  Der  Einfall:  to  make  cxpedilions;  to  invadc  a  coiinlry;  the  invasion  o(  a 
countr>'.  lo  make  an  invasion:  lo  inakc  inroads;  to  stir  iip  the  ppople  to  rebel ;  the 
rxploration,  to  execiite  a  spv. 

10.  Marsch:  to  march;  lo  procced;  to  advamc;  to  make  ni,id  ;  to  hasten; 
to  lead.  t«  drive  on;  to  ride  on;  to  ridc  out;  to  ridc  up;  to  ^-o  out  with  a  rc^i 
ment;  to  ascend  a  Hill,  to  make  halt. 

11.  Lager:  the  camp;  to  pitch  tents;  to  kindle  camptires;  to  .sieep  hy  the 
camp-fire;  the  sentinel. 

\2.  Belagerung:  to  build  a  fortress;  to  erect  a  stronf^hold;  to  build  walls, 
ramparts ,  to  throw  a  barrier;  to  ward;  to  hold  out;  to  defend  a  town;  to  .Surround 
a  town;  the  barricade;  to  make  aii  preparations  for  the  attack;  to  attack  ;  to  Charge; 
to  storm  at;  to  make  a  brcach;  to  penetrale;  to  conquer,  capture,  seize  a  town;  to 
lake  a  fort;  the  capture  of  a  fortress;  to  plunder;  to  burn;  to  de.stroy;  to  surrender 
a  town;  to  wail  for  the  relief;  to  rai.se  a  siege;  the  assault  failed. 

i;.  Arten  des  Kampfes:  battle ;  .struggle;  strife;  fight;  combat, 

14.  Beginn  der  Schlacht:  the  field  of  battle;  the  ßround  is  favourable ; 
to  sirengthcn  tnc  poMtmn;  to  j'reparc  a  battle;  to  olTcr  a  battle;  to  f^ivc  order  for 
battle;  to  begin  the  battle. 

15.  Der  Angriff:  lo  march  to  the  attack;  lo  come  on  to  the  attack;  to  ride 
on  in  front;  to  charpe  iTie  foes;  to  reach,  to  mcet  the  enemies;  the  night  attack. 

16.  Der  Kampf:  to  hold  the  ground,  the  ranks  stand  firm;  to  withstand 
the  Charge;  to  oppose  the  enemies;  to  fight;  to  struggle;  to  flash  the  sabres;  to  toss 
the  swords;  to  stab  in;  showers  of  spears  are  thrown ;  to  shoot;  to  fire  shots;  to 
load  the  guns;  to  aim;  to  slay;  to  cut  down;  to  strike  down;  to  perish;  to  use  the 
cannons;  to  blow  up;  to  pour  in  a  deadly  volley;  the  thunder  ofcannon;  the  canno- 
nade;  to  be  plunged  in  the  battery  smoke;  the  cavalry  is  carry ing  all  before  them ; 
an  hcroic  action ;  bravery ;  to  lay  low;  to  lay  down;  to  cut  through  the  enemies' 
line;  to  break  through  their  line;  to  struggle  for  onc's  lifo;  to  seil  onc's  lifc;  to 
continue  stubbornly  fighting;  the  battle  gocs  on. 

17.  Gefahr  to  perceive  a  snare;  the  danger  ihreatens;  there  is  a  bitter 
strife. 

18.  Rettung:  lo  help  against  the  foes;  to  get  reinforcements;  lo  get  assi- 
stance;  to  prevent  somebody  from  sending  help;  to  come  to  one's  side;  to  rescue,  to 
hope  to  find  suppori.  to  turn  for  help  to  somebody. 

19.  Verwundungen:  to  be  picrced  by  an  arrow ;  the  shaft  pierced  his 
breast;  the  surgeon  binds  up  the  soldier's  wounds;  he  drcsscs  the  wounds;  to  leave 
the  wounded  behind. 

20.  Tod:  to  fall  dead:  to  get  killed :  mr-n  and  horscs  are  hcwn  down;  to 
bury  the  dead;  to  beat  funcral  marches. 

21.  RQckzug,  Flucht  und  Verfolgung:  the  attempt  failed;  to  throw 
into  disorder;  to  cede;  to  give  way,  to  beal  a  hasty  retreat;  to  retire  to  the  camp; 
to  retreat;    lo  withdraw    the   forces;    to  esrape:    a.  lucky  escape;    to  make   prisoner; 
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capture;  to  lose  all  hope;  to  drive  out  the  enemies;  the  enemy  is  dose  behind  them; 
to  flee;  flight;  fugitive;  to  perseciite :  to  suffer  persecution;  the  enemies  fled  much 
frightened  ;  to  cease  the  firing. 

2  2.  Sieg  und  Niederlage:  to  succeed  in  defeating  the  enemy;  to  gain  a 
victory;  to  win  a  battle ;  to  beat  an  army;  to  suffer  a  defeat;  to  surrender;  the  victor; 
the  victorious  army;  the  triumph. 

2^  Friede:  to  make  peace ;  to  make  friends  with  the  enemies. 

24.  Ergebnis:  to  conquer  a  country;  to  make  one's  seif  master  of  a  country ; 
to  take  possession  of;  to  occupy;  the  occupalion ;  to  settle  down;  to  divide  ihe 
land ;  to  establish  a  kingdom;  to  keep  a  people  in  subjection ;  to  submit,  Sub- 
mission; to  reduce  to  subjection;  to  accept  the  sway;  to  obcy  an  order;  to  return 
home;  independance. 

B.  See. 

1.  Die  Schiffe:  ship;  vessel;  ferry;  ferryboat;  steam  ferry-boat;  steamer. 
steam-boat;  ship  of  commerce;  merchantman;  manofwar;  frigate;  tender;  pinnace; 
schooner;  coasting  vessel;  troopship;  threedecker,  flagship;  squadron;  division  ;  tleet; 
navy ;  navigation. 

2.  Bemannung:  captain;  stecrsman;  mariner;  navigator;  scaman;  sailor; 
full-sailur;  pilot;  crew;  to  go  through  one's  practice;  to  show  an  inclination  for  a 
naiitical  career. 

;.  Führer:  seaofficer;  captain;  admiral. 

4.  Apparate  etc.:  the  inarincr's  compass;  chart;  stock;  cabin;  mast;  main- 
beam;   hulk;   flag ;   hclin. 

V  Häfen  etc.:  harbour;  port;  naval  Station;  canal  ;  channci;  the  tidc  is 
rising. 

6.  Abfahrt:  to  leave  an  island ;  to  set  out  for;  to  set  sail ;  to  put  to  sea; 
to  enter  a  boat;  the  boat  puts  off;  to  go  on  board  a  ship;  to  Start  in  a  ship;  to 
Start  from  ;  the  ship  begins  to  move;  to  sail  from  a  town;  to  be  on  deck  of  a  ship. 

7.  Fahrt:  to  sailon;  to  stecr;  steerage ;  direction;  route;  to  sail  south  ward  ; 
a  voyage  of  discovery;  a  maritime  discovery;  to  cross  the  sea;  to  sail  up  a  river;  to 
pass  a  Channel;  to  double  a  cape  ;  to  sail  round  a  cape;  the  breeze  drives  a  vessel; 
to  sail  with  the  wind. 

X.  Ankunft:    to  approach  the  coast;    to  reach   the  harbour;  to  arrive  at  an 

island;  to  stop  at  the  port;  to  land  at  a  town,  on  the  coast,  at  the  shore;  to  cast, 
to  drop  anchor;  to  expose  ships;  to  salute;  to  get  on  shore;  the  vessels  reach  the 
quay;  to  unload  the  ship. 

9.  Rüstung  zum  Seel<rieg:  equipping;  equipment;  the  project  of  cros- 
sing  the  sea;  to  provide  a  flect;  to  refit  a  fleet;  to  man  and  to  arm  boats;  to  make 
an  expedition   by  sea. 

10.  Erste  Bewegungen:  to  come  across  the  sea;  to  venture  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  the  enemy;  to  reckon;  to  notice;  to  catch  sight  of;  to  be  in  sight  of;  to 
sail  close  to  the  shore;  to  elude  a  fleet;  to  land  an  army;  to  fill  the  boats  with  sol- 
diers;  the  boats  are  quietly  brought  across;  the  tender  goes  out  to  the  troopship; 
to  overtake  a  fleet;  to  approach  a  coast. 

11.  Beginn  der  Schlacht:  to  take  the  command  of  a  ship;  to  take  the 
lead;  to  ränge;  to  give  order  for  battle;  to  make  a  signal  to;  to  carry  a  ship  into 
action;  to  meet  a  ship;  to  board  a  vessel;  the  assault,  the  defence. 
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Der  Kampf  tu  \a\  thc  ship  almiRsidc  thc  ciiPinv's  nmti(il\v.ir;  to  re 
vcnc  thc  tirc  tili  al  cliKic  i|uarlcrs;  to  l'irc  abroadsidc;  to  rille  the  hoki;  to  lio  imicli 
dama(;r  with  the  lire;  lo  cul  throiißh  the  lincs  of  the  ships.  (^iie  frißatc  was  in 
danper.  the  ship  was  posted  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle;  a  little  squadron 
reached  the  place  of  datiRer;  the  soldicrs  wcre  as  skilful  as  thcy  were  hrave;  the  ship 
escaped;  thc  battlr  i^oc«.  on. 

i;.  UnterKang:  to  set  a  slnp  on  hre;  t«  catch  firc;  lo  hlow  iip  with  all 
the  crew;  to  ^o  to  the  bottom;  to  sink;  a  shipwrcck  ;  lo  bc  wrcckcd;  to  criish  a 
fleet;  to  take  and  destroy  a  ship;  to  leap  over  thc  biilwark;  lo  riish  to  thc  boats; 
to  strußRie  in  the  water:  to  be  saved  by  the  nearness  of  thc  land. 

14.  Sieg  und  Niederlage:  conqucsl,  relief;  to  h.ml  down  thc  llaf;  in  Sub- 
mission; to  cca'.e  tirnif;.  lo  rcinam   master  of  thc  sca. 


Zu  dieser  in  meinem  Unterrieht  {gewonnenen  Übersicht  fiij^e 
ich  die  eines  Kollegen  bei,  welche  seine  Obersekundaner  als 
Wiederholung  der  15  »Sketches«  des  Knglish  Student  in  ge- 
meinsamer Arbeit  zusammenstellten.  Die  Schüler  fanden  für  die 
Kinreihung  des  Wortschatzes  folgende  Überschriften: 

I.  Ein  Schultag. 

a .  \'  e  r  r  i  c  h  t  u  n  g  e  n  w  a  h  r  c  n  d  des  T  a  g  e  s : 
I.   Aufstehen,     2.    Unterricht,     ^   I'^rühstück,    4.    Beim   Sport, 
s.  Beim  Tee,  6.  F3eim  (jottesdienst. 

b.  Gegenstände  in  der  Schule: 
1.  Im  Schlafzimmer,   2.  Im  Schulzimmer,   ^  Kleidung. 

c.   Personen    in    der    Schule,      d.    I'riifungen.      e.  Schul- 

f  ,i(  h  e  r. 

II    Beobachtungen  auf  dem  Ausfluge. 

a.    l\isenbahn.      b.    Stadt.      c.    Auf  dem   Wasser.      d.    Im 
Zoo  1  ogi  seh  en  Oa  rt  en. 

III    Tages-  und  Jahreszeiten,  Wetter.     IV     Heimat 

und  Familie.     \     Tiere.     \  I    Nahrung.      \  II    Postwesen. 

\  III    Universitätsleben. 

Ks  würde  zu  weit  fuhren  hier  die  ganze  umfangreiche  Sammcl- 
arbeit  der  Schüler  wiederzugeben.  Ich  begnüge  mich,  eine  der 
Übersichten  mit  Beispielen  zu  belegen: 

Sport:   playgrüund,  lawn  tennis,  junior  tennis  tournament. 

Crlcket:  cricket  match,  bowler,  bat,  wicket,  score,  run,  side,  captain,  Oppo- 
nent, to  play  cricket,  tennis,  to  be  on  one's  side,  to  have  a  good  game,  to  finish 
a  game,  to  leave  off  a  game,  to  bowl,  fto  bowl  his  -best)  to  bowl  out,  lo  bat  last,  to 
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make  the  wickets  fall,  to  be  at  the  wickets,  to  wait  one's  turn,  to  toss  for  innings,  lo 
gel  somebody  out  to  go  in,  to  come  in,  to  win  by  three  runs,  to  make  a  large  score. 

Swimming:  to  have  a  bath,  to  have  a  swim. 

Skating :  to  have  a  fme  (capital)  skating. 

Rowing:  boat,  headboat,  the  eight  (College  Eight)  oar,  race,  row,  to  get 
the  boat  ready,  to  be  head  of  the  river,  lo  have  the  night  to  keep  one's  oar. 

Fishing:  fish,  perch,  roach,  jack;  rod,  reel,  line,  hook;  groundbait;  to  fish, 
to  go  fishing,  to  catch  a  lot  of  fish,  to  get  the  fishing  things  ready,  the  line  gets  in 
a  tangle,  to  put  the  line  straight,  to  fry  some  fish  in  the  kitchen  störe. 


Alle  vorstehend  angegebenen  Übungen  etymologischer  und 
phraseologischer  Art  leiten  in  das  Gebiet  der  Synonymik  über  und 
stehen  mit  ihr  im  engsten  Zusammenhang. 

Das  Studium  der  Synonymik  schließt  sich  ebenfalls  eng  an 
den  bekannten  Sprachstoff  an  und  entnimmt  ihm  die  Beispiele. 
Die  Rückgabe  der  freien  schriftlichen  Arbeiten  bietet  besonders 
günstige  (Gelegenheit,  bei  der  \'ielseitigkeit  der  Ausdrücke  zugleich 
Verwechslungen  klarzulegen  und  so  in  einfachster  Weise  synony- 
mische Belehrungen  anzuknüpfen  und  der  Wortbedeutung  auf  den 
Grund  zu  gehen. 

Die  Reichhaltigkeit  des  englischen  Sprachschatzes  in  seinen 
Hauptbestandteilen  weist  den  Schüler  schon  von  Anfang  an  auf 
gleichbedeutende  Wörter  hin.  So  lernt  er  kennen:  deep  —  profuiind: 
It'dJ  —  cunduct:  be;j,in  —  commence :  end  —  finish :  sight  —  view : 
fight  —  cunibat:  Zünder  —  prevent:  give  up  —  resign:  alloiv  — 
permit:  wish  —  desire  u.  a.  m.  Weitere  Beziehungen  gewinnt  er 
aus  dem  Französischen:  accepter  (acceptj,  recevoir  (receive).  obtenir 
(obtain);  fameux  (famous),  renomme  (renowned)  u.  s.  w. 

Sehr  leicht  wird  der  an  mechanisches  Übersetzen  gewöhnte 
Schüler  veranlaßt,  Ausdrücke  aus  dem  Deutschen  ohne  Wahl  zu 
übertragen.  Hier  gilt  es,  die  Irrtümer  aufzuklaren  und  durch  ent- 
sprechende richtige  Ausdrücke  aus  dem  bekannten  Sprachstoff  be- 
legen zu  lassen. 

Gerade  hierbei  erweist  sich  die  Fähigkeit  des  Schülers,  ein 
erlerntes  Wort  in  seinem  Zusammenhange  vorzuführen,  als  außer- 
ordentlich vorteilhaft  für  die  Bestimmung  und  Umgrenzung  des 
dem  Wort  zu  Grunde  liegenden  Begriffes;  findet  er  verschiedene 
Wörter  von  ungefähr  derselben  Bedeutung,  so  wird  ihm  die  Ver- 
gleichung  der  aus  dem  Zusammenhang  gezogenen  Beispiele  die 
Beziehungen  der  einzelnen  Wörter  zu  einander  um  so  klarer 
zum    Bewußtsein    bringen.      in    den    meisten    Fällen    handelt    es 
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sich  eboii  nicht  um  eine  t;cn;uic  m  lU'f^chi  gekleidete  Unter- 
scheidung; der  Synnnynia,  nein,  es  kommt  vielmehr  ;int  das  Sprach- 
jjcfühl  an,  dessen  Kntwicklunf;  vor  allem  durch  d.is  sti'te  Sprechen 
der  Sprache  gebildet  oder  mindestens  angebahnt  wird. 

Hieraus  erj^ibt  sich  auch,  daß  die  üblichen  svnonymischen 
rnterscheiduni^en  ein  völliges  Auff^ehen  im  fremden  Sprachstoff 
bedin{;en  und  erst  d.um  eintreten  dürfen,  wenn  der  Schüler  im 
debrauch  der  Sprache  schon  ^'enüf^ende  Übun^  erworben  hat,  um 
selbst  vergleichen  und  die  abweichenden  Hedeutuiii^en  erkcimen 
zu  können. 

Sollten  sich  beim  mündlichen  und  schriftlichen  Ausdruck 
fehlerhafte  deutsche  Wendungen  einschleichen,  so  emptiehlt  es 
sich,  gelegentlich  bei  einer  Betrachtung  der  Synonyma  auch  ein- 
mal vom  Deutschen  auszugehen,  um  festzustellen,  in  wie  mannig 
facher  Weise  oft  derselbe  deutsche  Ausdruck  im  Englischen  wieder- 
gegeben werden  kann  (vgl.  deutsch     Seitc<         pi^i',  fh^uk,  sidc). 

Won  diesem  Gesichtspunkte  aus  haben  die  Schiller  aus  dem 
Sprachstoff  heraus  selbständig  Zusammenstellungen  gemacht,  die 
hier  zu  einem  Ciesamtbild  vereinigt  sind.  Ich  gebe  hier  absichtlich 
den  ersten  Entwurf  ohne  die  Ergänzungen,  die  im  weiteren  Ver- 
lauf des  Unterrichts  hinzugetreten  oder  von  mir  gegeben  worden 
sind,  um  zu  zeigen,  was  die  Schüler  nach  mannigfachen  Übungen 
im  Ersatz  von  Ausdrücken  bei  der  Durcharbeitung  des  Sprachstoffes 
selbständig  gefunden  haben.  Die  Arbeit  stützt  sich  auf  den  im 
Laufe  von  1^/4  Jahren  erworbenen  Sprachstoft'  des  >English  Student« 
von  Hausknecht. 

Unterdessen  hat  sich  die  Liste  der  Synonyma  wieder  er- 
heblich vergrößert,  und  zu  den  einzelnen  hier  zusammengestellten 
Nummern  sind  neue  Wörter  hinzugekommen.  Das  Gefühl  für  die 
Bedeutungsunterschiede  sinnverwandter  Wörter  ist  mehr  und  mehr 
geweckt  worden,  da  die  Schüler  die  meisten  Beispiele  zur  freien 
Verfügung  haben  und  bei  Fk'handlung  neuen  Stoffes  nach  Analogie 
zu  verfahren  gewöhnt  sind. 

7- 

Synonyma. 

1.  Uhr:  dock,  n\ikh.  These  periods  lie  measured  by  candles  burninf^  one 
inch  in  twenly  minutes,  for  clocki  were  not  known  in  Europe  before  the  Xli'''  cen 
tury,  and  wjkhei  were  only  invented  in  the  XV''|. 

2.  KQste,  Ufer:  ihore,  bank,  coast.  These  Northmen  had  made  theniselves 
masters  of   that    pari   üf    France   which  is   opposite    the  southern    shores  of   England. 
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They  eveii  ventured  as  far  as   the  co.jst  of  America.     Windsor   Castle  is  lying  on  the 
biinks  of  the  Thames. 

5.  Handel:  triiffic,  commerce.  There  is  much  tr^ffic  in  it.  The  cities  shall 
with  commerce  shine. 

4.  Teich:  Like,  pond.  There's  the  Like,  that  jolly  Serpentine.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  summer  picture  we  see  a  pond. 

5.  Seite:  p.ige,  flank,  side;  aside.  What  page  is  the  Roman  history  lesson.!^ 
Our  soldiers  came  into  the  ßjnk  of  the  enemy.  O'Neil,  you  are  on  my  side.  Vou 
are  puttinf<  the  book  aside. 

6.  Herrsciier :  king,  queen,  monarch,  emperor,  tyrant.  The  king  must  liave 
been  lost  in  thoughts.  Each  of  the  Queens  1^0  guests  was  served  with  a  golden 
plate.  The  greatest  of  the  Old  English  monarchs  was  the  good  king  Alfred.  Queen 
Victoria  was  entertaining  her  grandson,  the  Emperor  William  the  Second  of  Ger- 
many.     The  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tarne. 

7.  Vorrat:  störe,  provision.  In  whose  power  had  it  ever  lain  to  display  such 
Stores  of  massive  plate.''  The  besiegers  had  thrown  a  barrier  across  the  river  to  pre- 
vent  any  provisions  from  being  brought  into  the  town. 

8.  Feind  :  enemy,  foe,  Opponent.  When  he  heard  it  was  the  enemy,  he  was 
satisfied.  The  tiger  is  the  natural  Au-  of  the  elephant.  His  opponents  were  ralled 
Whigs. 

9.  Arbeit :  nork,  task.  Col.  Roebling  was  chosen,  to  whom  the  \york  was 
entrusted.     However  difficult  a  task  it  was,  at  last  it  was  finished. 

lu.  Land:  Luid,  country.  Fresh  tracts  of  Lind  continued  to  be  taken.  The 
Angles  füunJ  the  country  pleasant. 

11.  Zimmer:  room,  hall,  Chamber.  Bob  and  Tim  enter  the  big  school  roo/H. 
The  hall  was  lighted  by  long  rows  of  golden  candle  sticks.  The  chamber  was  on 
the  fourth   tloor. 

12.  starlt :  strong,  stout.  And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave.  The 
Frencli  had  a  !^trong  position. 

I?.  warm:  warm,  hot.  Measures  were  taken  to  give  the  French  a  warm 
reception.     It's  one  of  the  hottest  days  we've  had  this  summer. 

14.  Jung:  youth,  youthful.  On  board  the  burning  ship  was  the  admiral's 
young  son  Casabianca.     In  this  battle  the  English  lost  their  youthful  Commander. 

15.  liegen:  to  be  situated,  to  lie.  Quebec  is  situated  on  a  great  river. 
Windsor  Castle  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

16.  erlauben:  to  allow,  to  permit.  But  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  in 
this  room.     Nor  was  he  permitted  lo  be  present  at  the  great  sacrifices. 

17.  verbinden,  vereinigen:  join,  unite,  connect,  oblige.  Napoleon  persuad- 
ed  the  Spaniards  to  join  him.  Brooklyn  is  the  third  largest  town  in  the  United 
States.  The  jewelled  umbrella,  with  the  possession  of  which  Indian  tradition  connects 
the  rulership  of  India.     I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

18.  nehmen:  to  take,  seize.  Evans  is  going  to  take  the  boys  to  Hampton 
Court.     The  hunter  seized  his  second  gun. 

19.  sprechen:  to  speak,  talk.  Bob  is  speaking  to  his  desk  neighbour.  The 
boys  stop  talking. 

20.  danken :  to  thank,  return  thanks,  give  thanks,  be  obliged,  feel  obliged. 
Thank  you,  Sir.  England  had  real  cause  to  return  joyful  thanks  to  God.  Give  my 
best  thanki  to  all  who  have  inquired  after  me.     I  am,  feel,  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
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21.  zeigen:  .//j/»/.jy.  ihou:  In  whosc  power  lud  it  ever  bin  to  <//.v/>/.jy  such 
slor«  of  massive  plate '  (^ueen  Victoria  shonrJ  to  her  t^uests  the  rieh  treasures 
of  India. 

22.  bleiben:  «f.jy.  j/(>/',  irw.iin.  The  empcrnr  only  st.tyt;!  fmir  liays  at 
Windsor.  A  {-rcat  ihanj;c  had  takcn  place  l>oth  in  tlie  miinlrv  am!  tlie  pcople 
durinK  ihe  lime  that  the  Romans  ttm.ttiud  in  Hrilain.  Ilow  Ihm;,'  will  the  train 
itap  here  r 

l\.  kosten:  coit,  rrquire.  The  last  of  the  tjreat  chanfjes  was  only  flnished 
in  ihe  pre^ent  reifen  and  (oit  £.  900  ooo.  What  thousands  (»f  tons  of  steel  and 
masonr)'  haJ  it  uquni.i'. 

24.  bringen:  /'/;/;;.',  t.ikc.  linnfi  me  my  jam.  T.df  tliis  letu-r  to  the 
posloffice 

2'-,.  schlagen:  hi-n;  itnke,  l>i\it.  They  whcre  linrn  ilown  likc  wooil.  The 
stnLing  umbrclla.     The  Spaniards  were  bcatcn. 

26.  geben:  nivc,  paa.  Parker,  give  nie  a  cican  knife  and  fork.  Uavies, 
pjii  me  the  milk,  please. 

27.  sagen:  .uy,  teil.  Have  you  for^Millen  what  the  Doctor  i.j/i/  last  week  ? 
I  have  somelhinf;  to  Uli  you. 

28.  berühmt:  jamoui,  ceUlnated.  Troy  is  Ivin;,'  011  the  Hudson  and  is 
(amoui  for  the  washing  done  there.     Bismarck  was  a  ctlchiiitcii  man. 

29.  gegen  :  agaimt,  towardi,  to.  Julius  Ca-sar  fought  a^.iinst  the  Brilons. 
A  shower  of  spears  was  thrown  iouwds  the  fire.  Mr.  \'auglian  has  been  very 
kind  to  you. 

}0.  während :  duiing,  wlüle,  nlwrciis.  Duitiig  the  dry  season.  Make  hay 
whiU  ihe  sun  shines.  George  III.  had  lost  England  a  colonial  F.mpire,  wlien-its  under 
Victoria,  she  had  gained  another. 

;i.  Stadt:  tonn,  city.  Do  you  know  Evans  is  going  to  take  some  of  us  to 
tonn r    The  Emperor  went  to  London  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  City. 

52.  Stunde:  hour,  lason.  After  two  houis  the  boys  leave  home  for  school. 
What  page  is  the  Roman  history  lesson  ? 

5?.  leicht:  easy,  light.  Then  the  Normans  easily  won  the  battle.  Honour 
the  Light  Brigade  Noble  Six  Hundred. 

}4.  stolz:  proud,  haughty,  splendid,  magnificent,  noble.  Nelson  of  whose 
doings  every  Englishman  is  justly  proud.  The  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame. 
The  royal  castle  has  seen  a  great  many  splendid  festivals.  A  nmgnifuent  harbour. 
The  Arabian  horses  have  a  noble  sight. 

55.  geschickt:  clever,  skil/ul.  He  chose  a  young  but  clenr  ofticer.  Nelson's 
sailors  were  as  ihl/ul  as  they  were  brave. 

j6.  lieben :  love,  beloved,  like,  be  fond  of.  But  men  loved  their  church  more 
than  iheir  king.  The  more  the  Scotch  knew  the  English,  the  less  they  liked  them. 
Bob  was  fond  of  learning  something  about  Auslralia.  Queen  Victoria  entertained  the 
»on  of  her  beloved  eldest  daughter. 

^7.  machen:  render,  make.  Eton  has  been  rendered  famous  by  its  College. 
He  wanted  to  make  his  people  happy  and  secure. 

}8.  sehen:  see,  look,  gaze,  remark,  perceive,  regard.  They  saw  an  island  rise 
before  them.  He  looked  al  the  ceiling.  He  gaied  upon  the  leaping  waves.  Is  there 
anything  to  bc  remarked  f  Part  of  the  English,  not  perceiving  the  snare,  followed 
them.     He  regarded  her  as  a  wonder  among  women. 
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?9-  wünschen:  wish,  »\int,  desire.  They  burnt  cattle  and  even  men  in 
cages  of  basket  work  as  sacrifices  to  some  god,  whose  favour  they  desired  to  win  or 
whose  wrath  they  nished  to  turn  away.     The  Scotch  nanted  to  be  free. 

40.  Unglück,  unglücklich  :  disaster,  bad  luck ;  unhappy,  unfortanjte.  The 
work  twice  brought  disaster  to  his  family.  He  too  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  laid  up 
wilh  fever.  Hargreaves  lived  very  unhappy  wiih  his  family.  He  was  an  unfortunate 
explorer. 

41.  schwer:  dilfuult,  liejvy.  However  dilfuult  a  task  it  was.  1  have  to 
cord  your  heavy  wooden   box. 

42.  mächtig:  mighty,  power/ul.  The  white  torch  of  the  mighty  statue 
lightens  up  the  harbour.  Which  of  the  English  kings  had  ever  entertained  so 
poneriiä  an  Emperor? 

4?.  fremd:  stranger,  foreigner.  A  stranger  asked  my  brother,  where  is  the 
Zoo.     Every  year  many  joreigners  come  to  America. 

44.  einige  :  some,  any.  Evans  is  going  to  take  some  of  us  to  town.  Parker, 
you  haven't  given  me  any  meat. 

45.  über:  about,  more  tlian,  beyond,  above,  across,  over.  Our  master  told  us 
a  Story  about  Christmas  in  old  time.  There  are  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  This 
task  was  beyond  me.  The  electric  lights  are  shining  dear  and  bright  as  the  stars, 
so  high  above  the  water.  There  he  is  going  across  the  lawn.  In  the  Abbey  room 
was  found  far  o\er  9000  people. 

46.  zurück :  behind,  return,  back.  They  left  his  body  behuid.  Third  class 
rcturn.     W'e  came  back  at  ten  o'clock. 

47.  beabsichtigen,  beschliessen :  intend,  resolve,  determine.  But  Na 
poleon  did  not  intend  to  invade  England.  A  desperate  plan  was  resolved  on.  Harold 
and  his  men  were  determined  to  seil  their  lives  dearly. 

48.  finden  :  find,  deem,  invent,  discover,  meet.  The  Muses,  still  with  Freedom 
found.  Ün  his  first  voyage,  Captain  Cook  discovered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name. 
Each  age  has  deemed  the  new-born  year  the  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer.  He  mvented 
the  spinning-jenny. 

49.  wählen :  choose,  elect.  Afterwards  Col.  Roebling  was  chosen  to  build 
tlie  bridge.     He  had  been  elected  successor  to  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Sü.  Reihe  :  line,  ron;  rank.  Right  through  the  line  they  broke.  The  Hall 
was  lighted  by  long  rons  of  golden  candle  sticks.  And  still  the  English  ranks 
stood  firm. 

Si.  klein:  small,  Itttle,  short.  They  came  to  a  small  circle  of  stones.  Little 
moments  make  an  hour.     He  was  a  short  man. 

S2.  bis  nach:  tili,  a%  far  as,  to,  for,  so  far  as.  Little  is  known  of  their 
history  /;//  5  s  B.  C.  They  pass  through  Trafalgar  Square  as  far  as  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  We'll  go  by  the  Underground  to  South  Kensington.  in  October  1844 
an  expedition  started  from  Sidney  for  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  They  had  even  ven- 
tured  50  far  as  the  coast  of  America. 

5j.  ankommen,  erreichen:  arrive  at,  reach,  come  up.  The  latter  point 
was  arrived  at  after  a  journey  in  which  much  suffering  was  undergone.  At  length 
the  little  squadron  reached  the  place  of  danger.  When  Nelson  came  up,  night  was 
fast  Coming  on. 

54.  erstaunen:  be  surpnsed,  be  astonished,  wonder.  In  the  morning  the 
French  were  very  much  surprised  to  find  the  English  so  near  them.  If  the  old  kings 
Walter,  Englisch  nach  dem  Frankfurter  Reformplan.  lO 
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of  Kndland  could  have  s«n  thf  splcndoiir  of  ihe  feslival.  lliey  woiilii  liave  hrrn 
prcallv  .iftonishf.i.     I  was  uoruirnnfi,  how  niany  of  thcm  iherc  arc. 

*,%■  gehen:  ^o,  u-.jM,  t.ikt  .i  >i.j/A,  t.ike  .»  tnp,  nuncb,  piocidi,  adwuicf,  />./.vs. 
\\>  urnt  lo  Portsmouth.  Thev  ualkrJ  along  the  river.  Vesterday  we  took  a  trip  to 
ihe  FfldbcrR.  Hob  and  his  mastcr  t.tkf  .1  m'.jM  through  London.  The  Normans 
nurihfJ  lo  ihe  allack.  William  proireJi-d  to  London.  The  party  ^idwiiitfil  as  quickly 
as  poisible.     Thev  _p.7.<(  throiifjh  Trafalpar  Square. 

St.  klmpfen,  Kampf:  fi^ht,  strufifiU,  lontlnt,  tonih.tt,  baUlc,  stii/e.  The 
men  fought  on  until  the  tire  reached  thc  störe  of  powder.  Many  of  the  crew  were 
ftrufifihnf:  for  their  lives  in  the  water.  A  knight  rode  on  in  front  and  confhctfJ  wilh 
two  English  kniphts.  Harold  and  his  men  (ombMcd  in  the  battle  of  Hastin^s.  For 
if  he  had,  several  centuries  of  bitter  stnie  should  have  been  avoided. 

57.  frOh:  earh,  soon,  in  the  morning.  Events  of  an  carlier  datc  canie  inlo 
my  mind.  Among  the  seven  English  kingdoms  Wessex  soon  became  the  leading 
State.     It  is  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Sooner  or  later  he  will  gel  his  reward. 

58.  bitten:  hg,  pray,  ask.  Harold's  mother  heggeJ  for  his  body.  Nelson 
went  to  his  cabin  and  prciyed  as  follows.  I'H  jjA  him  for  leave  to  come  down  and 
see  you  otT. 

59.  neu:  ne»\  modern,  fresh,  lecent.  The  Australians  were  his  new  country- 
men.  He  studies  modern  languages.  Fresh  tracts  of  land  continued  to  be  taken 
possession  of.     In  more  recent  days  the  printing  press  came  into  a  more  general  use. 

60.  zwischen,  unter:  hctneen,  iimong,  ander,  beneath,  below.  The  strait 
between  Australia  and  new  Guinea.  Among  the  seven  kingdoms  Wessex  soon  be- 
came the  leading  State.  The  French  were  defeated  by  the  English  ander  Lord  Clive. 
The  iargest  steamers  can  easily  pass  beneath  it.  The  temperature  was  often  below 
zero. 

61.  werden:  become,  grow,  get,  tarn,  be  (Passiv).  Arkwright  and  his  wife 
greu'  poorer  and  poorer.  The  French  got  their  crossbows  wet  in  a  shower.  When 
Caxton  came  back  to  England,  he  turned  printer.  He  became  such  an  ardent  enthusiast. 
Port  Eissington  uji  rcjched. 

Gl.  tragen:  bear,  wear,  carry,  sapport.  Queen  Victoria  had  borne  the  troubles 
nobly.  The  students  of  Oxford  near  a  dark  blue  ribbon.  On  the  steamferryboats 
long  trains  are  cimed  down  the  river.     To  support  a   persecution. 

6}.  glücklich:  happy,  fortanate,  lacky,  glad,  prosperous,  successfui,  favourable. 
The  Queen  wanted  to  make  her  people  happy  and  secure.  Frederic  II.  was  a  forta- 
nate king.  After  this  lacky  escape,  they  advanced  quickly.  I'm  very  glad.  They 
were  succesi/ul  wars.     All  his  acls  were  prosperous.     The  time  was  favourable. 

64.  alt;  old,  ancient,  of  age,  aged.  Christmas  in  old  time.  Herodotus  was 
an  ancient  historian.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  The  Queen  was  aged  by 
seventeen  years  when  she  began  to  reign. 

6?.  (be.vor,  ehe:  ago,  before,  outside,  in  front  of.  Nearly  125  years  ago 
Captain  Cook  visited  Australia.  Lei  us  get  them  out  before  tea.  The  girls  wait 
oatiide  thc  house.     She  is  standing  in  front  of  the  porch. 

66.  Jeder :  each,  every,  either.  Each  of  the  Queen's  guests  was  served  with  a 
golden  plate.     Kvery  house  has  a  roof.     There  are  shops  on  either  side  of  the  street. 

67.  besuchen  :  viut,  pay  a  visit,  go,  come  to  see,  go,  join,  call  on.  Captain 
Cook  visited  Australia.  The  emperor  paid  a  visit  to  the  city.  A  week  to-day  we 
are  going  to  see  the  Zoo.     He  nent  to  school  at  Kottbus.     A  gentleman  came  to  see 
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you.     In  Order  to  be  able  to  read    books,  he   joineJ  a  night-school.      The  king  was 
calleJ  on  by  a  stranger. 

68.  führen,  Führer;  le.id,  leaJer,  guiJe,  cbief,  Commander,  duke.  The  leader 
of  the  expedition  was  Ludwig  Leichhardt.  Bob  guided  his  friend  to  school.  Their 
duke  obtained  a  kingdom.  They  were  led  by  their  two  chiefs  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
The  English  lost  their  youthfui  Commander. 

69.  Strasse,  Weg :  strait,  read,  street,  jlley,  way,  roadway,  path.  Do  you 
know  what  the  itreet  is  calied  where  it  Stands  in  Berlin }  This  road  runs  from 
Brindisi  to  Rome.  Captain  Cook  discovered  the  itrait  which  bears  his  name.  He 
lived  in  an  Underground  room  in  an  obscure  alley  at  Preston.  This  ir.;y,  then.  Two 
roadw.i)s  for  carriages  and  a  path  for  foot-passengers. 

70.  reisen,  Reise:  vo^age,  journey,  travel,  ride,  tour,  expedition,  proceed,  go, 
trip.  On  his  vo-^j^t  round  the  world,  Captain  Cook  visited  Australia.  The  latler 
point  was  arrived  at  after  a  lorg  journey.  Are  you  going  to  travel  in  your  topper? 
We  had  a  long  ride  in  the  railway.  The  ieader  of  the  expedition  was  Leichhardt. 
Every  year  each  class  of  our  school  makes  a  tour.  They  are  going  to  take  a  trip 
to  town.  We  proceeded  through  the  burning  plains.  I  go  along.  My  friend  goes  to 
America.     The  boys  are  going  to  take  a  trip. 

71.  gross:  ample,  great,  large,  big,  tall,  grand,  huge,  immense,  vast,  high 
eminent.  They  enter  the  big  school  room.  The  vait  powers  of  electricity  surpass 
even  those  of  steam.  A  huge  circle  was  formed  by  this  large  train  of  elephants. 
Thus  the  great  lords  and  vassals  held  their  lands  from  the  king.  Then  came  large 
cheeses,  casks  of  beef,  and  butter.  I  am  as  tall  as  my  friend.  Which  of  the  English 
kings  had  ever  entertained  at  so  ample  a  banquet  so  powerfui  an  EmperorP  For 
what  could  be  a  more  fitting  emblem  of  duty  than  the  grandest  object  of  the  greatest 
power  in  nature '  The  temperature  was  very  high.  Navigation  had  made  an  immense 
progress. 


Die  vorstehenden  Betrachtungen  enthalten  nur  eine  kleine 
Zahl  von  Hinweisen,  deren  Beachtung  sich  als  zweckmäßig  für 
eine  schnelle  Aneignung  und  Befestigung  des  Wortschatzes  be- 
währt hat.  Jedenfalls  muß  dieser  Frage  eine  um  so  größere  Auf- 
merksamkeit zugewandt  werden,  je  älter  und  reifer  die  Schüler 
sind,  denen  die  Erlernung  einer  neuen  Sprache  obliegt.  Je  mehr 
wir  eben  Stützen  verwerten,  die  durch  die  Sprache  selbst  und 
deren  Verknüpfung  mit  anderen  bekannten  Sprachen  gegeben  sind, 
um  so  anregender  und  leichter  wird  für  den  Schüler  die  Er- 
werbung des  Wortschatzes  nach  sachlichen  und  rein  sprachlichen 
Gesichtspunkten. 

Meine  Erfahrung  lehrt,  daß  die  mündliche  Behandlung,  die 
öftere  Wiederholung  und  die  vielfachen  Übungen  an  der  Wand- 
tafel genügen,  um  den  Schüler  auf  diesem  Wege  in  gewünschter 
Weise  zu  fördern.  Wörterhefte  habe  ich  bei  der  Anwendung 
des    Wortschatzes  nach    Hausknecht   nicht   gebraucht,    erst    beim 
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Obergang  zur  Sclinttsioller  Lokiiln'    haben    die   Schiller   sokhe  an- 
gelegt und    hierbei   auch    manches   in  der    Schule  Besprochene  ein 
getragen. 

Wenn  der  SprachstoH  durch  foriwahreiuies  Sprechen  stets 
in  Bewegung  gesetzt  und  wiederholt  wird,  so  priigen  sich  die 
hautig  vorkommenden  \V(')rter.  deren  der  Schüler  zur  freien  Hand- 
habung der  Umgangs-  und  Litteratursprache  bedarf,  allmählich  ein, 
und  die  erwähnten  zahlreichen  schriftlichen  Übungen  an  der  Wand 
tafel  tragen  auch  zur  orthographischen  Befestigung  des  sich  stetig 
erweiternden  Wortschatzes  bei. 

So  wird  der  '-aktive«  Wortschatz,  also  der,  den  der  Schüler 
zum  freien  Gebrauch  der  Sprache  zur  Wrfügung  hat.  immer  großer, 
ebenso  vermehrt  sich  auch  die  Kenntnis  des  passiven  Wort- 
schatzes, der  dem  Schüler  nicht  sofort  zur  freien  \'erwendung  zur 
N'erfügung  steht,  den  er  aber  beim  I.esen  und  Hören  verstehen  muß. 

Die  Auswahl  eines  geeigneten  Wortschatzes  ist  außerordent- 
lich wichtig,  und  seiner  Bedeutung  hat  auch  H  a  u  s  k  n  e  c  h  t 
Rechnung  getragen.  Er  sagt  hierüber  in  seinem  Beiwort:  4)en 
Andeutungen  Alexander  Bain's  folgend  sind  in  einzelnen 
englischen  Spelling-books  und  Readers  Versuche  gemacht  worden, 
das  gesamte  englische  Sprachmaterial  in  zwei  Gruppen  zu  ordnen. 
Die  erste  Gruppe,  das  sogenannte  Permanent  Vocabulary, 
umfaßt  alle  diejenigen  Wörter,  die  sowohl  in  der  Umgangs-  wie 
in  der  Schriftsprache  bei  Besprechung  der  allerverschiedensten 
Gegenstände  und  Verhältnisse  immer  wieder  vorkommen.  Dem 
Permanent  X'ocabulary  steht  gegenüber  das  Auxiliary  Voca- 
bulary. Es  umfaßt  alle  diejenigen  Wörter,  deren  Kenntnis  zur 
Besprechung  bestimmter  Gegenstände  oder  Verhältnisse  nötig  ist. 
Das  Permanent  Vocabulary,  kritisch  gesichtet  und  ergänzt,  ist 
nun  in  dem  "English  Student  derartig  verarbeitet 
worden,  daß  es  sich  in  demselben  nahezu  vollstän- 
dig vorfindet,  wenn  nicht  immer  mit  allen  Mitgliedern  der 
einzelnen  Wortsippen,  sodann  doch  wenigstens  in  einem  oder 
einigen  Vertretern  der  ganzen   Familie." 

Wenn  Hausknecht  weiter  hervorhebt,  >'daß  der  "English 
Student"  eine  Propädeutik  für  den  im  praktischen  Leben  sowohl 
wie  für  die  Lektüre  nötigen  Vokabelschatz  sein  soll,*  so  kann  ich 
nach  meiner  Erfahrung  erklären,  daß  tatsächlich  nach  beiden 
Richtungen  eine  gute  Grundlage  gelegt  ist,  und  daß  auch  für  die 
historische     Lektüre,    wie     sie    sich     in    Gardiner's     "Historical 
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Biographies"  angeschlossen  hat,  eine  gute  \'orbereitung  gegeben 
war. 

Treten  wir  nun  in  die  Schriftsteller-Lektüre  ein,  so  lassen  hier, 
wie  es  mir  scheint,  allerdings  manche  Ausgaben  vieles  zu  wünschen 
übrig.  Sehr  viele  Erklärungen  könnten  als  unbedeutend  und  neben- 
sächlich wegbleiben,  dagegen  wären  Zusammenstellungen  in  obigem 
Sinne  sehr  nutzbringend.  Der  Anregung,  die  ich  mit  anderen  beim  Leip- 
ziger Neuphilologentage  gegeben  habe,  nämlich  dem  neusprachlichen 
Unterricht  für  die  nach  Reformgrundsätzen  arbeitenden  Schulen  Aus- 
gaben mit  Erklärungen  in  der  betreffenden  Sprache  zu  liefern,  haben 
verschiedene  Verleger  entsprochen,  z.  B.  Diesterweg.  Perthes, 
Roßberg,  Teubner,  Velhagen  &  Klasing  u.  a.  m. 

Auch  die  einsprachigen  Wörterbücher  haben  mehr  und 
mehr  in  den  Schulen  Eingang  gefunden*). 

Wenn  der  Herausgeber  den  ganzen  Sprachstoff  untersucht 
und  ordnet,  so  kann  er  außer  Zusammenstellungen  des  Wortschatzes 
nach  bestimmten  Kategorien  z.  B.  zahlreiche  charakteristische 
Übersichten  für  die  Wortbildungslehre  mit  der  Aufzählung  und  Er- 
klärung der  wichtigsten  Präfixe  und  Sufti.xc  bringen,  den  Stil  des 
Verfassers  und  die  hauptsächlichsten  grammatischen  und  synony- 
mischen Erscheinungen  dem  Schüler  in  belehrenden  Zusammen- 
fassungen vorführen  und  so  in  hohem  Grade  anregend  und  fördernd 
wirken**). 

Eine  weitere  Erleichterung  für  die  schnelle  Aneignung  des 
Wortschatzes  ist  die  Unterstützung  durch  das  Bild.  Wie  viel 
schneller  lassen  sich  z.  B.  bei  der  historischen  Lektüre  die  über 
Heer  und  Flotte  vorkommenden  Ausdrücke  einprägen,  wenn  alles, 
was  sich  ans  Bild  anknüpfen  läßt,  an  diesem  gelehrt  wird. 

Man  mache  selbst  den  Versuch  durch  Aneignung  des  Wort- 
schatzes an  einem  solchen  Bilde,  z.  B.  an  der  Hand  der  Dar- 
stellung einer  Festung  und  der  verschiedenen  Teile  eines  Schiffes; 
hier  verbindet  sich  mit  der  Anschauung  im  Bilde  unmittelbar 
der  das  Bild  erläuternde  sprachliche  Ausdruck,  während  bei  der 
einfachen    Schilderung   ohne    Bild    der  Weg    erst    durch    die    Vor- 


•)  Wir  benutzen  für  das  Französische  Larive  Fleury:  Petit  Dictionnaire 
illustre,  Deiagrave,  Paris,  daneben  ist  auch  P.  Larousse:  Dictionnaire  compiet 
illustre,  Librairie  Larousse,  Paris  gebraucht  worden,  für  das  Englische  verwenden  wir 
Ch.  Annandale:  The  Concise  English   Dictionairy,  Blackie  Son.  London. 

**)  Dieses  Ziel  verfolgen  die  Teubnerschen  Reformausgaben,  vgl.  auch  Alges 
Ausgabe  von  Le  Petit  Chose  (Roßbergs  Verlag). 
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Stellung  zu  m.ichcn  ist.  Auch  auf  diesem  Cicbiotc  bleibt  noch 
viel  zu  tun  Ubrij;.  Je  mehr  Spmchstotl  und  je  Irichti-r  wir  ihn 
verarbeiten  \vi>ilen.  desto  mehr  muß  ^cr.idc  in  diesem  Smiie  iler 
Weg  gebahnt  werden. 

f^ei  der  Masse  des  zu  erlernenden  Stolles  ilr.ingt  sich  eben 
stets  die  Frage  nach  der  nK'tglichst  wenig  Kraft  in  Anspruch 
nehmenden  Aneignung  neuen  Wortschatzes  auf,  und  so  ist  es 
unsere  unabweisbare  Pflicht,  alle  möglichen  Mittel  zur  Krleichterung 
dieser  so  wichtigen  Aufgabe  zu  benutzen.  Bei  der  in  der  Klasse 
stattfindenden  \'erarbeitung,  die  ich  auch  in  ticni  dritten  Jahr 
gang  (U  I)  noch  abwechselnd  mit  häuslicher  X'orbereitimg  eintreten 
lasse,  bemühe  ich  mich  stets,  die  Schüler  dazu  anzuhalten,  im  Zu- 
sammenhang die  neuen  Wendungen  durch  Hinweis  auf  schon 
Bekanntes  sofort  einzuprägen,  und  überzeuge  mich  dann  von 
dem  Grad  der  Aufmerksamkeit  dadurch,  daß  ich  die  Schüler 
zwischendurch,  sowie  zum  Schluß  der  Stunde  die  neuen  Wendungen 
teils  allein,  teils  im  vorliegenden  Zusammenhang  angeben  lasse. 
Je  mehr  Ideenassoziationen  vorhanden  sind,  um  so  schneller  erfolgt 
natürlich  die  Einprägung.  Ist  so  schon  in  der  Stunde  die  Vor- 
bereitung im  wesentlichen  geschehen,  so  wird  der  Schüler  zu  Hause 
um  so  mehr  veranlaßt,  das  Leben  der  Sprache  im  einzelnen 
Worte  zu  verfolgen  und  alle  oben  angedeuteten  Fkv.iehungen  zu 
Wortgruppen  der  englischen  und  verwandter  Sprachen  festzustellen. 

Wie  wir  oben  ausgeführt,  müssen  diese  Übungen  möglichst 
in  der  fremden  Sprache  stattfinden.  Liegt  stets  die  Nötigung  zum 
Sprechen  vor,  so  wächst  die  Gewandtheit  im  Ausdruck  wie  der 
Gewinn  des  schwierigen  idiomatischen  Englisch,  und  es  treten 
nach  und  nach  die  sich  leicht  aufdrängenden  Germanismen  zurück, 
gegen  die  wir  um  so  mehr  anzukämpfen  haben,  je  mehr  wir  uns 
vom  bekannten  Sprachschatz  entfernen.  So  lange  nicht  die 
Sammelarbeit  vom  X'erfasser  selbst  geleistet  wird,  werden  be- 
sondere Zusammenstellungen  inhaltlicher  und  rein  sprachlicher 
Art  in  diesem  Sinne  von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  mit  Wiederholungen  zu  ver- 
knüpfen sein. 

Über  den  Wortschatz  habe  ich  unterdessen  auf  dem  12.  all- 
gemeinen deutschen  Neuphilologentage  zu  München  1906  einen 
Vortrag  gehalten,  der  in  erweiterter  Form  unter  dem  Titel:  An- 
eignung und  Verarbeitung  des  Wortschatzes  im  neu- 
sprachlichen   Unterricht    im    Verlag    von    N.    G.    F^lwert, 
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Marburg  i.  H.  im  Druck  erschienen  ist*).  Ich  verweise  im 
Anschluß  an  die  vorstehenden  Ausführungen  auf  diese  Darlegungen, 
deren  Beispiele  dem  französischen  Unterricht  entnommen  sind, 
sowie  auf  Ergänzungen  und  weitere  Ausführungen  im  einzelnen,  die 
ich  hier  nicht  zu  wiederholen  brauche.  Nur  halte  ich  es  für  an- 
gemessen, an  dieser  Stelle  die  diesem  Vortrage  zu  Grunde  liegen- 
den und  auf  dem  Neuphilologentage  zu  Hannover  iqoS  nochmals 
von  mir  vertretenen  Leitsätze  wiederzugeben. 

Leitsätze. 

1.  Die  Hauptquelle  für  die  Aneignung  des  Wortschatzes  ist 
der  die  Schüler  interessierende  Sprech-  und  Lesestoff.  Im  Anfangs- 
unterricht insbesondere  steht  die  Einprägung  des  Wortschatzes  in 
engster  \'erbindung  mit  einem  nach  sachlichen  Gesichtspunkten 
geordneten  und  der  Fassungskraft  der  Schüler  entsprechenden 
Sprachstoffe. 

2.  Die  Schüler  sind  dazu  anzuleiten,  die  Bedeutung  aller 
auftretenden  Wörter  und  idiomatischen  Wendungen  durch  un- 
mittelbare Verknüpfung  mit  der  Handlung,  dem  Dinge  oder  Bilde 
(Zeichnung  an  der  Tafel),  durch  Beispiele,  definitive  Erklärung  durch 
synonyme  und  entgegengesetzte  Begriffe,  Umschreibung  in  der 
fremden  Sprache,  sowie  durch  äußere  Ausdrucksmittel:  Geste, 
Mimik,  Intonation  zu  gewinnen  oder  soweit  als  möglich  aus  dem 
Satzzusammenhange  zu  erschließen.  Die  Muttersprache  ist  nur  im 
Notfalle  heranzuziehen. 

^  Von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  empfiehlt  sich  eine  Durchmusterung  des 
Lesestoffes,  um  den  gewonnenen  Wortschatz  nach  bestimmten 
formalen  und  sachlichen  Gruppen  zu  ordnen. 

4.  Der  »aktive'<**)  Wortschatz  muß  durch  das  Sprechen  der 
Sprache  lebendig  erhalten   und  durch    vielseitige    Übungen    in    der 


*)  Vgl.  ferner  hierzu  die  entsprechenden  Ausführungen  in  meinen  im  gleichen 
Verlage  erschienenen  Schriften:  »Der  Gebrauch  der  Fremdsprache  bei  der  Lektüre 
in  den  Oberklassen   1905«  und   »Zur  Methodik  des  neusprachlichen  Unterrichts   1908«. 

•*)  Hier  verweise  ich  auf  Schweitzers  vortreffliche  Abhandlung:  Metho- 
d  ologie  des  langues  vi  vant  es,  Ph.  Colin,  Paris,  ergänzt  durch  seinen  auf  dem 
Neuphilologentag  in  Hannover  (1908)  gehaltenen  wertvollen  Vortrag:  Les  Res- 
sources  de  la  Methode  directe.  Besonders  wertvoll  sind  die  Aufschlüsse, 
die  er  uns  über  die  Behandlung  der  Abstrakta  nach  der  direkten  Methode  bietet, 
sowie  seine  Ausführungen  über  die  Verwendung  des  Beispiels  und  die  Verwertung 
der  äußeren  Ausdrucksmittel:  Geste,  Mimik  und  Intonation. 


I  s; 

t'iruppierunp  und  im  Krsal/  doi  Aiisdnkkr  stetig;  bolosii^t  iiiid 
crp.lnzt  werden 

Sehr  niltzliih  und  .inrcj^ond  erweist  sieh  liieibiM  die  freie 
dialogische   Hehandlunp  f;eeif;neter  Spraehstoffe. 

Der  vpassivc'*)  Wortschatz  erfahrt  durch  lleif^i^es  Lesen 
stetige  Erweiterung.  \'on  der  Kinpr;igung  selten  vorkommender 
Worter  und  Wendungen  ist    selbstverst.indlich   Abstand   zu    nehmen. 


VII. 

Grammatik. 

Wenn  im  \'orhergehenden  noch  keine  eingehende  Betrachtung 
des  grammatischen  Betriebes  stattgefunden  liat,  so  ergibt  sich 
doch  aus  der  ganzen  Art  der  Behandlung  der  Sprache,  daß  die 
Grammatik  durchaus  nicht,  w^ie  so  häutig  von  den  Gegnern  unserer 
Methode  irrtümlich  betont  wird,  vernachlässigt  oder  ungenügend 
berücksichtigt  wird. 

Wer  unbefangen  das  von  mir  dargelegte  Verfahren  beurteilt, 
wer  mit  Aufmerksamkeit  die  Arbeitsproben  prtift  niul  insbesondere 
das  letzte  Kapitel  näher  betrachtet,  wird  zugestehen  müssen,  daß 
die  Schüler  schon  ein  ganz  ansehnliches  Teil  (Grammatik  in  sich 
aufgenommen  und  verarbeitet  haben.  Allerdings  geschieht  dies 
meist  in  einer  vom  bisherigen  V^erfahrcn  abweichenden  Weise.  Es 
kommt  nicht  darauf  an,  daß  der  Schüler  sich  von  Anfang  an  über 
die  jedem  sprachlichen  Ausdruck  zu  Grunde  liegende  grammatische 
Erscheinung  aussprechen  kann;  er  wird  recht  wohl  bei  der  Auf- 
nahme neuen  SprachstofTes  nach  dem  geschilderten  Verfahren  ohne 
Kenntnis  der  verschiedenartigsten  grammatischen  (jesetze  doch  die 
Sprache  recht  gut  verstehen  und  unbewußt  oder  auf  Grund  der 
Analogie  selbsttätig  die  Sprache  anwenden.  Die  praktische 
Sprachbeherrschung,  die  unbewußte  Aneignung,  geht  eben  der 
Erkenntnis  der  grammatischen  Erscheinung  und  deren  f^^assung  in 
bestimmte  Regeln  voraus. 

Der  Schüler  wird  erst  allmählich  auf  induktivem  Wege  zur 
grammatischen  Erkenntnis    der  ihm    schon  aus    dem  Gebrauch  der 

•)  Der  Wortschatz,  den  man  beim  Sprechen  anwendet,  ist  aktiv,  der,  den 
man  beim  Hören  und  Lesen  versteht,  aber  nicht  selbst  {gebraucht,  ist   » passiv. 
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Sprache  bekannten  eigenartigen  Erscheinungen  angeleitet.  So  hat 
er  z.  B.  die  der  englischen  Sprache  eigenen  Formen  des  Partizipiums 
und  Gerundiums  praktisch  mündlich  und  schrifthch  richtig  ange- 
wandt, ehe  hieraus  das  grammatische  Gesetz  abgeleitet  worden 
ist.  Nur  auf  diesem  Wege  ist  es  möglich,  den  Schüler  von  Anfang 
an  mit  der  gesprochenen  Sprache,  mit  echtem,  idiomatischem 
Englisch,  ohne  Rücksicht  auf  gewisse  grammatische  Regeln,  ver- 
traut zu  machen. 

Ganz  verkehrt  ist  der  Standpunkt,  zunächst  mit  möglichstem 
Anschluß  an  die  Muttersprache  das  Englische  dem  Deutschen  an- 
zupassen und  alles  idiomatische  Gepräge,  das  sich  selbst  im  ein- 
fachsten Gespräch  kundgibt,  zu  vermeiden.  Da  wir  von  dem 
Übersetzungsverfahren  im  allgemeinen  absehen,  so  brauchen  wir 
diese  scheinbare  Erleichterung  nicht.  Wir  wollen  wirkliches 
idiomatisches  Englisch,  so  wie  es  das  englische  Kind  in  .schlichter 
Umgangssprache  verwendet,  von  Anfang  an  unserer  Sprach- 
erlernung zu  Grunde  legen,  ohne  zunächst  nach  den  Überein- 
stimmungen zwischen  beiden  Sprachen  zu  fragen.  Unsere  Schüler 
sollen  erst  lernen,  was  im  Englischen  als  einfach  und  üblich  gilt, 
—  und  gerade  das  weicht  sehr  häutig  vom  deutschen  Ausdruck  ab. 
Diese  y\neignung  des  fremden  SprachstofFes,  die  zunächst  nichts 
mit  der  Grammatik  zu  tun  hat,  und  die  ohne  die  befürchteten 
Schwierigkeiten  vor  sich  geht,  schließt  nicht  aus,  daß  die  Gram- 
matik auf  induktivem  Wege  Schritt  für  Schritt  aus  dem  verarbeiteten 
Material  gewonnen  und  in  bestimmte  Regeln  gefaßt  werde. 

Was  zumal  das  für  die  Kenntnis  der  Sprache  überaus  wichtige 
\'erbum  anlangt,  so  wird  dieses,  wie  im  Vorstehenden  gezeigt 
worden  ist,  von  .Anfang  an  fortwährend  praktisch  geübt  und  zum 
Sprechen  in  den  verschiedenen  Formen  verwandt,  so  daß  die 
Hauptformen  in  kurzer  Zeit  den  Schülern  geläufig  sind  und  die 
spätere  systematische  Zusammenfassung  kaum  noch  etwas  Neues 
bringt.  Durch  Analogieschlüsse  werden  die  verschiedenen  Formen 
gewonnen;  durch  die  fortwährenden  Sprechübungen,  sowie  durch 
geeignete  Konjugationssätze  und  Konjugationsübungen  bietet  sich 
reiche  Gelegenheit  zur  festen  Einprägung  der  Formen.  Auch  die 
sogenannten  unregelmäßigen  Verben  werden  dem  Schüler  von 
Anfang  an  zunächst  in  dem  ihm  geläufigen  Satzzusammenhange 
vertraut,  so  daß  später  bei  der  systematischen  Zusammenstellung 
die  etwa  noch  nicht  vorgekommenen  Formen  sich  leicht  an  die 
schon  bekannten  und  vielfach  geübten  anschließen.     Die  im  Sprach- 


Stoffe  mein  vorkomiucndcn  uKliti{;cn  unroj;elmaßi{;cn  Verben  werden 
nach  der  in  der  (iramm.jtik  enthaltenen  Liste  durch  Konjuf^ations- 
ubunpen  der  verschiedensten  Art  einj^epraf^t.  Die  sichere  Aneij^nun^ 
der  englischen  Konjugation  wird  durch  ihre  Kinlachheit  sowie  durch 
die  Beziehungen  zu  den  anderen  Sprachen  wesentlich  erleichtert. 
Hausknecht  nimmt  in  der  Art,  wie  er  die  (Irammatik  aus  dem 
Lesestoff  allmählich  nach  Formenlehre  und  S\nt.i.\  gewinnt,  auf  die 
geistige  Keife  eines  Tertianers  Rücksicht. 

Kin  L'ntersekundaner.  der  noch  zwei  weitcMc  Jahre  in 
fremden  Sprachen  unterrichtet  und  genügend  grammatisch  geschult 
worden  ist.  wird  die  (irammatik  der  neu  zu  erlernenden  Sprache 
noch  schneller  auf  (Irund  des  indukti\cn  \'erfalirens  erfassen, 
und  auf  ihn  werden  gewisse  Aufgaben,  aus  dem  Sprachtext  be- 
stimmte grammatische  Erscheinungen  herauszufinden  und  zu 
gruppieren,  besonderen  Reiz  ausüben.  Auch  hierfür  gibt  Haus- 
knecht schon  von  Anfang  an  entsprechende  Beispiele,  die  sich 
für  den  Standpunkt  des  Untersekundaners  noch  inannigfacher  ge- 
stalten lassen. 

Mit  den  grammatischen  Untersuchungen  des  durchgearbeiteten 
Sprachstoffs  verbindet  sich  der  Vorteil,  daß  derselbe  Stoff  stets 
von  neuen  Gesichtspunkten  aus  betrachtet  wird,  .so  daß  er  sich 
nach  Inhalt  und  Form  dem  (Gedächtnisse  immer  fester  einprägt. 
Die  Beispiele,  die  der  Schüler  für  die  zu  belegenden  gram- 
matischen Erscheinungen  findet,  verzeichnet  er,  so  wie  es  Haus- 
knecht tut,  nach  Seiten-  und  Zeilenzahl.  Bei  der  Besprechung 
werden  die  betr.  Beispiele  aus  dem  Lehrbuch  vorgelesen  und  von 
verschiedenen  Schülern  an  die  Tafel  geschrieben.  (Gelegentlich 
haben  auch  die  Schüler  eine  Anzahl  von  Beispielen  herauszu- 
schreiben und  das  Betreffende  zu  unterstreichen,  um  das,  worauf 
es  im  vorliegenden  Falle  ankommt,  ganz  besonders  zu  kennzeichnen. 
Diese  Untersuchungen  werden  anfangs  von  allen  Schülern  gleich- 
zeitig vorgenommen;  ist  das  Material  schon  umfangreicher,  so 
wird  es  auf  die  einzelnen  Schüler  verteilt,  so  daß  zwei  bis  drei 
stets  denselben  Stoff  zu  untersuchen  haben.  Die  Durchnahme  er- 
folgt in  der  Klasse,  wobei  sich  die  beste  Gelegenheit  bietet,  die 
durch  gemeinsame  Arbeit  gewonnenen  und  erkannten  grammatischen 
Gesetze  zum  festen  Eigentum  der  Schüler  zu  machen. 

Man  sage  nicht,  daß  es  ja  doch  viel  einfacher  sei,  diese 
grammatischen    Hegeln    durch     einige    Beispiele    zu     belegen,    als 
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solche  umständliche  Arbeit  sich  und  den  Schülern  zuzumuten. 
Wer  Versuche  in  dieser  Richtung  gemacht  hat,  wird  sicher  ge- 
funden haben,  daß  gerade  das,  was  der  Schüler  in  eigener  Arbeit 
selbst  erkennt  und  heraussucht,  wesentlich  fester  sitzt  und  nicht 
nur  gedächtnisrichtig,  sondern  mit  dem  Verstände  erfaßt  und  be- 
halten wird.  Gewiß  wäre  es  sehr  zweckentsprechend,  wenn  der 
Schüler  auf  diese  Weise  seine  eigene  Grammatik  unter  der  Leitung 
des  Lehrers  zusammenstellte;  allein  so  weit  will  ich  gar  nicht 
gehen,  schon  um  nicht  das  Schreibwerk  der  Schüler  und  die 
Korrekturen  des  Lehrers,  an  denen  es  nachgerade  nicht  fehlt, 
noch  zu  vermehren;  wichtig  bleibt  es  aber  immerhin,  eine  größere 
Zahl  solcher  Übungen  vorzunehmen,  schon  um  die  Aufmerksam- 
keit der  Schüler  in  höherem  (iradc  auf  die  grammatischen  Er- 
scheinungen hinzulenken  und  das  Interesse  für  das  Auffinden  und 
Einreihen  derselben  zu  wecken. 

Die  gedruckte  Grammatik,  in  der  der  Schüler  das  Selbst- 
gefundene bestätigt  sieht,  dient  alsdann  mehr  zur  Wiederholung 
und  zur  Ergänzung  des  etwa  noch  Fehlenden.  Die  Hauptaufgabe 
bei  der  grammatischen  Betrachtung  wird  sich  aber  stets  den  wich- 
tigsten Erscheinungen  und  dem  Erkennen  der  Grundgesetze 
zuzuwenden  haben,  aus  denen  sich  dann  viele  Regeln,  die  in 
dickleibigen  Grammatiken  mit  größter  Ausführlichkeit  behandelt 
sind,  von  selbst  ergeben. 

Alles  Nebensächliche  tritt  in  den  Hintergrund  oder  wird 
nur  bei  gelegentlichem  Vorkommen  erwähnt,  während  alles  rein 
Lexikalische,  das  in  den  grammatischen  Lehrbüchern  oft  noch 
einen  großen  Raum  einnimmt,  der  Lektüre  überwiesen  wird.  Für 
unsere  Schüler  ist  es  nun  weiter  von  besonderer  Bedeutung,  daß 
sie  stets  die  Beziehungen  zu  den  anderen  bisher  gelernten  Sprachen 
erkennen,  also  einerseits  wie  im  vorigen  Kapitel  ausgeführt,  ety- 
mologische und  synonymische  \'ergleiche  anstellen,  andererseits 
aber  auch  grammatische  Beziehungen,  die  sich  zwischen  den 
einzelnen    dem    Schüler   bekannten    Sprachen  ergeben,    aufsuchen. 

Wie  im  vorigen  Kapitel  Beispiele  für  die  etymologische  und 
synonymische  Betrachtung  gegeben  sind,  so  bringen  die  nach- 
folgenden Schülerarbeiten  Beispiele  für  die  Untersuchung  des 
Sprachstoffes  auf  Grund  bestimmter  Paragraphen  der  Haus- 
knecht'sehen    Grammatik,    sowie    Beispiele   für   gemeinsame   Be- 


/lolunificn  /wischen  dem  Ktif^Iischen,  Französisilien.  Lateinischen 
und  Ooiitschen. 

Grammatische  Untersuchungen. 

Die  Schuler  erhallen  die  Autj;abe,  Jic  in  Hausknechts 
Cirammatik  S  ''O  a— f  an^'Cf^cbcnen  Kcf^eln  iiber  die  Stellun^^  der 
Adverbien  durch   Beispiele  zu  belegen. 

i\  The  Normane  found  llicir  hattle  axcs  vcry  diMillv.  HamM  ((intmucd 
stubbornlv  fighting.  b)  Thev  were  determincd  to  seil  their  livcs  dearly.  The 
Normans  easily  won  the  battlc.  Wdliam  repeatedly  made  iisc  of  this  means. 
—    d.)  This    districl    was    afterwards    calied    Normandy.  c.      Then    William 

ordered  his  men  to  pretend  to  run  away.  Then  he  procceded  lo  London.  And 
still  Ihe  Knglish  ranks  stood  firm.  Harold  began  the  battle  the  next  day.  —  f.)  He 
landed  at  F'evensey.  near  Hastings.  on  September  28'''.  1066.  He  reached 
the  hill  of  Senlac  on  October  i;'''-  He  had  hiinself  tPDwncd  in  West- 
minsler  Abbey  on  Christmas  Day   1066. 


Ebenso  sind  für  die  im  Nachfolgenden  bezeichneten  Para- 
graphen   Beispiele  aus    dem   verarbeiteten    Sprachstofte  zu    suchen: 

S  78.  What  a  wonderful  impression  it  docs  make  npon  a  Kiiropean  visitor. 
—  They  do  feel  very  thirstv.     -    Do  be  quick. 

S  80.  To  conquer  thai  country  was  to  be  the  first  step  of  the  conquest  of 
India.  —  They  had  several  hardships  to  endure.  -  Every  book  had  to  be  written 
by  hand. 

S  8r  c.  They  did  nr)(  prove  the  same  friends  that  the  I^ntons  had  hopcd 
for.  —  Queensland  uas  opened  up  for  colonisation.  it  was  fouiid  that  only  two 
had  escaped. 

S  81  d.  An  engineer  of  greater  experience  to  whom  the  work  was  en- 
trusted.         At  school  he  had  been  taught  reading,  writing,   arithmetic,  and  grammar. 

S  82  b.      They    longed    for  a    home    of    their    own.  He    remcmbcrcd    his 

meeting  with  the  boys.  —  Ought  man  to  wonder  r 

S  8?  b.  The  Romans  had  succeeded  in  exlending  their  ruie  northwards.  — 
So  though  Edward  I.  got  within  sight  of  Jerusalem  he  faiied  to  capture  it.  I  was 
wondering  how  many  of  them  there  are. 

S  84  a.  Napoleon  had  been  elected  Emperor  of  the  French.  I  imagined 
myself  oncc  more  a  schoolboy  in  my  old  German  home.  William  was  left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age. 

S  84  b.  This  Order  was  promptly  obeyed.  -  William  ordered  his  men  to 
pretend  to  run  away.  —    The  English  followed  them. 

S  84  c.  Mother,  do  you  really  mean  to  give  it  usr  —  Wolfe  told  his  men 
not  to  fire. 

S  85  a.  In  ro57  William  paid  a  visit  to  the  courl  of  Edward  the  Confcssor. 
The  Emperor  only  stayed  four  days  at  Wmdsor.     Then  came  the  Romans. 

S  85  b.  He  who  has  gone  through  all  the  hoops  is  calied  a  rover.  --  Have 
you  ever  been  on  a  suspensionbridger 
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S  87  a.  ■  Few  dared  to  oppose  or  to  disobey  them.  —  The  Romans  were 
able  to  reach  any  part  of  the  Island  in  a  short  time. 

ü  87  b.  Who  is  supposed  to  have  put  up  those  buildings.  —  Wolfe  told 
his  men  not  to  fire. 

S  87  c.  Watt  was  the  first  to  invent  a  real  engine.  —  That  is  a  fine  ihing 
to  look  at. 

S  88.  The  savages  fled  much  frightened  (a\  —  There  was  the  tiger's  head 
weighing  half  a  hundred  weight  (bl  —  The  English  and  P'rench  languages  existed 
for  two  centuries  side  by  side,  the  Upper  classes  talking  French,  the  Iower  ones 
English. 

li  89.  About  a  Century  laier  the  Romans  had  succeeded  in  extending  their 
rule  northwards.  —  Alfred  had  been  fond  of  hunting.  -  There  were  no  large  indu- 
strial  towns  for  spinning  and  weaving. 

S  114.  To  whom  do  these  cities  belongp  —  Could  he  but  do  something  to 
show  he  deserved  Pitt's  trust  and  confidence,  he  would  be  satisfied.  —  (Long  live 
the  Queen!)  (c).  —  And  yet  this  too  is  a  relic  of  this  old  religion.  —  Nor  were  the 
working  classes  forgotten.  —  His  name,  said  the  merchant,  is  Ella.  —  Then  above 
this  was  the  jewelled  peacock.  —  There  perished  a  noble  warrior.  —  There  is  a 
French  line,  several  English  lines  and  a  German  one. 

S  115.  This  royal  castle  has  given  a  welcome  to  many  a  royal  guest.  —  The 
man  was  willing  to  give  the  king  shelter  without  revealing  his  rank.     Give  it  me. 


Grammatische  Vergleichungen. 

Es  wurden  von  den  Schülern  ^'egenüber^^estellt  als  Be- 
ziehungen zwischen  dem  Englischen,  Französischen,  Lateinischen 
und  Deutschen: 

1.  die  Konstruktion  der  faktitiven  \'erben  (Objekts-  und  Prii- 
dikatsakkusativ  beim  Aktiv,  Subjekts-,  und  Pradikatsnominativ 
beim  Passiv): 

They  deemed  il  impossible.  More  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of 
Commons.     Hausknecht,  S  84  a. 

(Vergl.  Deutsch:  die  Ergänzung  durch  die  Präp.  zu,  für  u.  a  m. 

2.  Transitive  Verben,  die  im  Deutschen  intransitiv  sind: 

The  English  longed  to  imitate  their  exploits  (imiter  qn.,  imitari  c.  acc.)  Drake 
had  no  thought  of  merely  following*)  Hawkin's  example  (suivre  qn.,  sequi  c. 
acc.)  to  help*)  (aid)  some  one  (assister  qn.,  adiuvare  c.  acc.)  10  invade  a 
country  (envahir  qch.).     Hausknecht,  S  84  b. 

An  merk.:  such  a  traffic  was  regarded  as  not  dishonourable  (regarder  comme.) 

^  Die  Konstruktion  des  Akkusativs  (bzw.  Nominativs)  mit 
dem  Infinitiv: 

Drake    did    not    suffer    them    to    tarry    there.      Drake    is  said    to    have    shown 


*)    Diese    germ.    Verben    hatten    auch    engl,    (angelsächsisch)   den    Dativ;    als 
dieser  mit  dem  Akk.  zusammenfiel,  erhielten  sie  (scheinbar)  den  Akk. 
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himsrll    thf    moralitv   at    it«.    best.      He    baiie    his    hrolher    break    oihmi    tlie    iloor. 
Hausknecht.  S  87  b. 

4.  nie  Konstruktion  nbliänf^if^er  S;itzo: 

.n  Objokts.ii/.e  nach  \'erbcn  dos  Küixhtoiis: 

More's  father  njs  afuid  lt\t,  if  he  rcmaiiicd.  he   mif^lil  be  clisinclined    to  em- 
bark  on  ihr  study  icraindre  que  ne,  timere  ne).     Hausknecht,  S  86  a. 

b)  Objektsätze  nach  Verben  des  Hoffens: 

I  hope  he  will  come  to  us.     Morton  hoped  lliat  he  winihl  make  a  convert  of 
the  king. 

c)  Teni}n>r.ils;it/.e: 

Sijriely  had  he  given  the  Orders,  uhiii  he  sta^gered  forwards  and  fdl  li  peine 
.  .  .  que.  vix  .  .  .  cum.  kaum  .  .  .  als\     Hausknecht,  S    1  14  e. 

s.  Das  F^arti/.ip  und  Gerundium. 

a    F^artizip:  leaving  his  ship,  he  ...  .     Hausknecht,  §  S8  b. 

b)  Gerundium:  In  learning  Greek,  More  was  able  .  .  .     The  kinj;  liad 
shown  him  the  unusual  favour  of  visiting  him.     Hausknecht,  S  ^9- 

6.  Andere  Entsprechungen,  wie: 

a)  The    ocean,  /roni    the    iliorc   of  h7i/<//    came  .  .  .    Hausknecht,  §  46  c. 
I'homme,  pjr  les  bienlaiU  Juquel  .  .  . 

b^  a  large  number  of  .  .  .     Hausknecht,  S   \^- 

c)  if  mit  indic.  in  irrealen  Bedinf^'ungssätzen.     Hausknecht,  S  86  c. 
1/  mit  indic.  in  irrealen  Bedinf,ningssätzen. 

si  mit  conj.  impf.  u.  plsqpf.  in  irrealen  Bedingungssätzen. 
nenn  (falls)  mit  conj.  praet.  u.  plsqpf.  in  irrealen  Bedingungssätzen, 
d    //  was  in  the  tropical  America  tliat  .... 

c'e'tait  en  Amerique  qui- 

;\'ergl.:   Es  war  in  Amerika  .  .  .  110  .  .  .  ). 


Je  weiter  die  Schüler  kommen,  um  so  mehr  wird  der  Lehrer 
\'eranlassung  nehmen,  im  Anschluß  nn  den  Sprachstoff  mancherlei 
sprachgeschichtliche  Aufklarungen  zu  geben  und  den  Schülern 
in  der  erstarrten  Orthographie  und  deren  frühere  Laute  abspiegeln- 
den Buchstaben  die  Sprache  der  N'ergangenheit  vorzuführen  (vgl. 
knight.  night  faughl),  sowie  den  Lautwandel  vieler  Vokalverbin- 
dungen zu  erklären  und  insbesondere  auf  der  hochdeutschen  Laut- 
verschiebung (s.  S.  127)  zu  verweilen,  für  die  das  Studium  des 
Mittelhochdeutschen  in  der  Obersekunda  noch  eine  besondere 
Stütze  gewährt.  In  dem  Wortschatz  und  seinen  Beziehungen  zu 
anderen  Sprachen  bieten  sich  viele  Hinweise  auf  die  allmähliche 
Entwicklung  der  Sprache,  vom  Angelsächsischen  bezw.  Altenglischen 
ausgehend  bis  zum  .Mittelenglischen  und  Neuenglischen. 

Mit    der    Kulturgeschichte    des  Volkes    Hand    in    Hand    geht 


die  Entwicklung  der  Sprache.  So  dient  das  große  Ereignis  der 
normannischen  Eroberung,  das  der  "English  Student"  den  Schülern 
durch  die  anschaulich  geschilderte  "Battle  of  Hastings"  vorführt, 
als  Ausgangspunkt  für  anregende,  sprachliche  Betrachtungen,  in 
denen  die  Schüler  das  Werden  und  Vergehen  der  Sprache  recht 
deutlich  erkennen.  Geeignete  Hinweise  auf  das  Zurückdrängen 
des  Englischen  durch  das  Angionormannische,  die  Weiterbildung 
des  Englischen  in  den  verschiedenen  Dialekten  und  schließlich 
die  Verschmelzung  zu  einer  Sprache  mit  Anerkennung  der 
Londoner  Mundart  als  allgemeiner  Schriftsprache  fördern  das 
Interesse  und  Verständnis  für  die  englische  Sprache  ganz  außer- 
ordentlich. Wie  anregend  ist  für  die  Schüler  die  Tatsache,  daß 
im  Englischen  für  denselben  Gedanken  verschiedenen  Sprachen 
entsprossene  Wörter  bestehen  (vgl.  begin  —  commence;  end  — 
finish  (s.  S.  141),  daß  die  Wörter  deutschen  Ursprungs:  o.y,  calf, 
sheep,  das  lebende  Tier,  dagegen  die  Wörter  französischen  Ur- 
sprungs: beef,  veal,  muttun,  das  zubereitete  Fleisch  des  Tieres 
bezeichnen,  und  somit  die  auch  zu  normannischen  Zeiten  hoch- 
geschätzte französische  Küche  dauernd  im  englischen  Sprachschatz 
ihre  Anerkennung  gefunden  hat. 

Auch  die  wesentlich  an  französischen  Wortschatz  sich  an- 
lehnende Gerichtssprache  zeigt  dem  Schüler,  daß  die  mit  der 
normannischen  Herrschaft  gebräuchlich  gewordenen  Bezeichnungen 
des  französischen  Rechts  selbst  nach  Zurückdrängung  des  nor- 
mannischen Elements  erhalten  geblieben  sind.  Das  Recht  selbst 
und  eine  große  Zahl  von  Rechtsausdrücken  bleiben  jedoch  ger- 
manisch. Nur  der  Landbesitz  wurde  nach  normannischem  Recht 
behandelt.  Eine  Ruhmestat  der  Angelsachsen  ist  die  glatte  Ab- 
lehnung des  römischen  Rechts  mit  seinem  System  und  des 
römischen  Gleichmachereistaates. 

Dafür  erhält  sich  die  germanische  Idee  des  organisch 
sich  selbst  aufbauenden  Rechts  und  Staates  ohne  systematisierende 
Kunstideen  und  mit  möglichst  großer  Freiheit  und  Würde  des 
Bürgers.  (Letzteres  die  Ursache  der  hohen  englischen  Moral: 
Gentleman!) 

Weiterhin  interessiert  den  Schüler  die  Beobachtung,  daß  in 
manchen  aus  dem  Französischen  stammenden  Wörtern  (vgl.  machine, 
cavalier,  routine,  police)  der  fremde  Accent  erhalten  geblieben  ist, 
während  in  anderen  aus  derselben  Sprache  stammenden  Wörtern 
(vgl.    treasure.    terrace,    certain,    cousinj    mit    dem    Übergang    zum 
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Knj^lischen  auch  die  X'crlcj^iiiif;  des  Accentcs  aiit  die  Stammsilbe 
erfolgt  ist.  So  lassen  sich  an  den  Lesestoff  im  Laute  der  Zeit 
viele  sprachf^eschichtliche  i^emerkun};en  anschließen,  die  nicht  etwa 
als  auswendif^  zu  lernender  Lehrstoff  /.u  behandeln  sind,  sondern 
den  Schülern  nur  einen  F.inblick  in  die  Werkstätte  der  Sprach- 
bildunj;  und  eine  Anre{;un^  zum  sclbstandi{^en  Nachdenken  ^c- 
wahren  sollen.  Reichliche  Clelej^enheit  hierzu  gewahrt  jetzt  schon 
die  Behandlung  der  dichterischen  Sprache  der  Neuzeit  und  wird 
späterhin  das  Studium  Shakespeares  in  noch  höherem  (Irade  bieten. 

Liegt  nun  nicht  in  diesem  hier  geschilderten  methodischen 
N'erfahren.  das  die  fremde  Sprache  selbst  zu  erschließen  sucht, 
eine  weit  größere  Anregung  und  geistige  Schulung  als  in  dem 
dauernden  Gegenüberstellen  zweier  Sprachen,  dem  fortwährenden 
Übersetzen  aus  der  einen  in  die  andere?  Der  (Jrund,  daß  ein 
regelmäßiges  Übersetzen  aus  dem  Deutschen  in  die  fremde 
Sprache  notwendig  sei,  um  den  steten  Nachweis  der  grammatischen 
Kenntnisse  zu  liefern,  ist  hinfällig.  Im  Vorstehenden  glaube  ich 
genügend  dargelegt  zu  haben,  wie  durch  die  Sprachaneignung 
und  das  fortwährende  Sprechen  die  Grammatik  als  Abstraktion 
der  Sprache  dauernd  geübt  wird,  wie  aber  auch  rein  grammatische 
Übungen  angestellt  werden,  in  denen  der  Schüler  nachzuweisen 
hat,  daß  er  die  sonst  durch  das  Übersetzen  festzustellende  Sicher- 
heit in  der  Anwendung  der  grammatischen  Hegeln  besitzt. 

Unter  diesen  an  verschiedenen  Stellen  der  Abhandlung  be- 
sprochenen Übungen  sei  hier  noch  insbesondere  auf  die  freien 
Satzbildungen  hingewiesen,  in  denen  die  Schüler  die  richtige  An- 
wendung bestimmter  grammatischer  Krscheinungen  zu  zeigen 
haben.  Diese  Übungen  werden  teils  mündlich,  teils  schriftlich 
an  der  Wandtafel  vorgenommen,  so  daß  das  erforderliche  An- 
schauungsmaterial unter  Leitung  des  Lehrers  in  der  Klasse  ge- 
sammelt wird.  Auch  bietet  die  Bildung  und  Beantwortung  von 
Kragen  nach  Subjekt.  Prädikat,  Objekt,  adverbialen  Bestimmungen 
Gelegenheit,  durch  Umwandlung  der  Satzteile  in  die  entsprechenden 
Nebensätze  (Subjekt-,  Objekt-,  Attributiv-  und  Adverbialsätze)  zu 
zeigen,  daß  sie  mit  den  grundlegenden  Lehren  der  Syntax  ver- 
traut sind.  Dabei  wird  der  Lehrer  auch  auf  Stilistisches  ein- 
gehen und  den  Schülern  z.  B.  zeigen,  wie  man  den  that-Satz 
möglichst  meidet.  Daraus  ergibt  sich  die  Übung,  solche  that- 
Sätze  in  Infinitiv-  und  Gerundialkonstruktionen  umzuwandeln.  Im 
übrigen  verweise  ich  hier  auf  die  ausführliche  Darstellung  des  Ge- 
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winnes  der  Grammatik  im  Hausknechtschen  Lehrbuch  und  auf 
die  Übungen,  die  ich  für  das  Französische  eingehend  in  meiner 
Schrift:  Der  französische  Klassenunterricht  (S.  29 — 50)  dargelegt  habe. 
Was  für  das  Französische  gilt,  läßt  sich  auch  auf  das  Englische 
anwenden.  Wenn  dort  der  Ersatz  des  Übersetzens  durch  Übungen 
in  und  an  der  fremden  Sprache  wohl  möglich  ist,  so  ist  dies  um 
so  mehr  für  das  Englische  der  Fall.  Die  geistige  Schulung,  die 
viele  noch  im  Übersetzen  suchen,  läßt  sich  auf  dem  geschilderten 
Wege  in  noch  höherem  Grade  erzielen,  da  der  Schüler  schneller 
zu  freierer  Bewegung  und  zum  Ausdruck  seiner  Gedanken  in  der 
fremden  Sprache  gelangt.-) 

Die  in  den  Kapiteln  »Wortschatz  und  Grammatik <  be- 
handelten Übungen  im  Vergleichen  der  verschiedenen  Sprachen 
unter  einander  dürfen  hinsichtlich  des  Wertes  der  geistigen  Bildung 
ebenfalls  als  Ersatz  für  das  Übersetzen  gelten.  Auch  werden  die 
zahlreichen  Arbeitsproben  dargetan  haben,  daß  der  Vorwurf, 
nach  dieser  Methode  unterrichtete  Schüler  könnten  eben  immer 
nur  denselben  Stoft  ^^ imitativ:  wiedergeben,  unberechtigt  ist, 
da  der  Nachweis  erbracht  ist,  daß  sie  den  im  Unterricht  ver- 
arbeiteten Sprachstoff  auch  auf  andere  V^erhältnisse  zu  übertragen 
wissen.  Vergleiche,  die  ich  selbst  mit  Schülern  angestellt  habe, 
die  nach  der  alten  und  solchen,  die  nach  der  neuen  Methode  ge- 
schult worden  waren,  beweisen,  daß  die  ersteren  im  freien  Schreiben 
der  Sprache  und  im  idiomatischen  Ausdruck  weit  hinter  den  letz- 
teren zurückstehen,  da  sie  eben  stets  den  Weg  der  Herstellung  der 
fremden  Sprache  durch  das  Deutsche  genommen  haben,  von  dessen 
Eigenart  dann    natürlich    auch    ihr  Englisch    stark  beeinflußt  wird. 

Von  den  in  Hausknechts  Lehrbuch  enthaltenen  Über- 
setzungsübungen habe  ich  erst  gegen  Schluß  des  zweiten  Jahres 
gelegentlich  Gebrauch  gemacht.  Die  grammatische  Unterweisung, 
die  sich  an  den  Lesestoff"  und  die  Rückgabe  der  schriftlichen 
Arbeiten  anschließt,  wird  meist  in  deutscher  Sprache  gegeben; 
auch  die  Übungen  über  den  durchgearbeiteten  Stoff,  welche  die 
Schüler  nach  freier  Wahl  anzustellen  haben,  indem  sie  alles, 
was  ihnen  grammatisch  bekannt  ist,  zusammenhängend  frei  vor- 
tragen, finden  in  der  Muttersprache  statt.  Erweist  es  sich  aber 
nötig,    mitten   in    der    englischen    Unterhaltung    grammatische  Ver- 


•)  Vgl.  hierzu  meine    Ausführungen  in    "Der    Gebrauch  der  Fremdsprache    bei 
der  Lektüre  in  den  Oberklassen«.     S.  6  ff. 

Walter,    Englisch  nach  dem  Frankfurter  Reformplan.  1  ' 
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haltnisse  zu  besprechen,  so  f,'eschieht  dies  auch  in  enf^lischer 
Sprache.  Sind  die  grammatischen  Hegehi  dem  Schüler  völlig 
geläufig,  so  liegt  eigentlich  kein  Cirund  vor,  warum  nicht  auch 
hier  die  englische  Sprache  benutzt  werden  sollte,  und  so  habe 
ich  mit  den  in  dieser  Richtung  angestellten  \'crsiklu'n  günstige 
Erfahrungen  zu  verzeichnen  und  stehe  hkMiiacli  dem  Betriebe 
der  Grammatik  in  der  tremden  Sprache  selbst  nicht  mehr  so 
skeptisch  gegenüber.  \'or  allem  schulde  ich  diese  Umstimmung 
den  Kindrücken,  die  ich  in  Stockholm  in  der  «Palmgrenska 
Samskolan*  gewonnen  habe,  wo  ich  auch  schwierigere  gramma- 
tische Fragen  jedesmal  in  der  betreffenden  Sprache  erörtern  hörte, 
worunter  das  sichere  \'erständnis  der  betreffenden  Fragen  keines- 
wegs litt.  Bei  dem  ganzen  grammatischen  Betrieb  sei  noch 
davor  gewarnt,  allzufrüh  das  System  bringen  zu  wollen.  Da  ein 
klares  N'erstdndnis  des  letzteren  doch  erst  durch  reichliches 
Anschauungsmaterial  bedingt  wird,  so  genügt  es  ja  in  vielen 
Fällen,  —  wozu  die  eben  genannten  zusammenfa.ssenden  freien 
grammatischen  Erörterungen  der  Schüler  und  die  Besprechung 
der  schriftlichen  Arbeiten  besonders  (Gelegenheit  bieten,  —  einzelne 
neue  Erscheinungen  zu  erklären  und  dann  bei  erneutem  Vor- 
kommen darauf  zurückzugreifen,  ohne  gleich  immer  eine  FU^gel 
daraus  ableiten  zu  wollen. 

Nicht  unterlassen  möchte  ich  zum  Schluß  dieser  Betrach- 
tungen darauf  hinzuweisen,  daß  das  Festhalten  wichtiger  syntak- 
tischer Erscheinungen  besonders  dadurch  erleichtert  wird,  daß  der 
Schüler  selbst  die  Beispiele  aus  dem  verarbeiteten  SprachstofTe 
anzugeben  vermag,  also  diese  Erscheinungen  sich  stets  selbst  wieder 
vorführen  kann. 

Wie  mannigfache  Seiten  dem  Studium  der  eigenartigen 
englischen  Grammatik  abzugewinnen  sind,  zeigt  Münch  in  seinem 
lichtvollen  Aufsatze:  Zur  (Charakteristik  der  englischen  Sprache« 
(Neuere  Sprachen,  \'ll,  2).  In  anziehender  Weise  unterhält  er 
uns  über  Aussprache,  Wortschatz,  Wortschöpfung,  (Grammatik, 
Wortstellung,  Stil,  führt  uns  die  Mischung  und  die  Durchdringung 
der  Grundbestandteile  der  engli.schen  Sprache  in  ausgewählten, 
treffenden  Beispielen  vor  und  charakterisiert  das  englische  Volk 
in  der  Entwicklung  seiner  Sprache,  in  der  urwüchsigen  Kraft 
und  der  nationalen  Tendenz  zum  Praktischen  und  Knappen.*; 

*)  Diese  Eigenart  läßt  sich  besonders  nachdrücklich  an  Gase  ha  fts  brieten  zeigen. 
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Vergleiche  zwischen  den  verschiedenen  Sprachen,  wie  sie 
Münch  in  diesem  Aufsatz  anstellt,  scheinen  mir  auch  für  den 
Schüler  nutzbringender  und  anregender  als  das  zeitraubende  fort- 
gesetzte Übertragen  aus  der  einen  Sprache  in  die  andere,  und  so 
möchte  ich  die  Aufmerksamkeit  aller  Fachgenossen  auf  Münchs  lehr- 
reichen Aufsatz  ganz  besonders  hinlenken.  In  allen  Beispielen,  die 
uns  Münch  vorführt,  erkennen  wir  aber  stets,  daß  zur  Aneig- 
nung der  so  eigenartigen  englischen  Sprache  nicht  die  Übersetzung, 
sondern  das  Versenken  in  die  Sprache  selbst  gehört,  eifriges 
Hören,  Sprechen.  Lesen,  das  allmählich  zur  direkten  Nachahmung 
führt. 

Nicht  also  Verstehen  und  Auswendiglernen  von  Regeln, 
sondern  die  praktische  Gewöhnung  führt  zur  freien  V^erfügung 
über  die  zahlreichen  eigenartigen  Erscheinungen  der  englischen 
Sprache,  von  denen  hier  im  Anschluß  an  Münchs  Aufsatz  nur 
einige  hervorgehoben  seien:  IV/iat's  tlic  guuä  of  it?  He  ought  to 
luve  wrilten :  therc  was  one  milier:  he  is  nepliew  to  Ihe  landlord; 
I  Siiy  nothing,  biit  it  is  true :  uv  iire  all  of  us  glad ;  every  now  and 
then :  by  ward  of  mouth :  all  of  a  sudden ;  but  für  you ;  he  went  by 
himself;  a  friend  of  mine;  as  far  as  London;  up  to  20  degrees; 
to  shake  hands  with  one;  the  husband,  wife  and  children;  when 
bidden;  white  searching;  he  being  absent;  he  is  sure  to  keep  his  pro- 
mise;  I  dm  likely  to  return;  she  was  fain  to  leave;  I  wonder; 
I  fail;  l  like;  he  was  shown  a  path;  I  was  offered  assistance;  a 
fine  thing  to  look  at;  the  plan  was  approved  of;  the  advice  was  not 
taken  notice  of;  kindly  though  his  disposition  was;  both  in  polities 
and  as  regards  his  own  conviction  u.  s.  w. 

Wenn  auch  in  allem,  was  sich  grammatisch  erklären  läßt, 
schließlich  eine  Fassung  in  ein  bestimmtes  Gesetz  erfolgen  soll, 
(z.  B.  die  im  Englischen  so  vielfach  angewandte  persönliche  Kon- 
struktion, die  Verwendung  transitiver  Verben  als  intransitiv  oder 
als  reflexiv  ohne  äußere  Kennzeichnung,  wobei  die  entsprechenden 
Vergleiche  mit  den  anderen  Sprachen  angestellt  werden)*)  so  genügt 
eine  noch  so  genaue  grammatische  Erkenntnis  doch  nicht  zur  un- 
befangenen Verwendung  in  Wort  und  Schrift.  Das  Gegenüber- 
stellen des  Deutschen  und  des  Englischen  würde  hier  bei  der  großen 
Verschiedenheit  im  Sprachgebrauch  dauernden  Anlaß  zu  Ver- 
wechselungen geben  und   zum    mindesten  die  schwächeren  Schüler 

*j  Siehe   Münchs  Ausführungen   im  obigen  Aufsatz. 
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sehr  verwirren.  Nur  möglichste  Loslosuii}^  von  der  Muttersprache 
und  gründliche  X'ertiefuu};  in  die  fremde  Sprache  macht  uns  all- 
mählich mit  deren  charakteristischen  Kij^enheiten  vertraut,  so  daß 
wir  diese  nicht  nur  beim  Hi»ren  und  Lesen  sofort  verstehen, 
sondern  sie  auch  beim  Sprechen  selbst  anwenden  und  damit 
unserem  Knglisch  das  ihm  eij^ene  idiomatische  depräf^e  aufdrücken. 


Schlussbetrachtung. 

Was  die  Verteilung  des  Sprachstortes  anlangt,  so  habe  ich  bei 
meinem  ersten  Versuch  aus  Hausknechts  "Knglish  Student"  die 
I  s  Sketches  und  7  Compositions  nebst  einer  Anzahl  von  (ledichten 
und  Hülzelschen  Wandbildern  durchgearbeitet.  Was  ich  damals 
an  freien  Sprechübungen  anschloß,  findet  sich  jetzt  geschickt  zu- 
sammengestellt in  dem  Supplement,  dessen  reichhaltiger  Sprach- 
stoff eine  neue  Quelle  wertvoller  Übung  und  Sprachaneignung 
bietet,  im  zweiten  Jahre  erledigten  wir  die  12  weiteren  Compo- 
sitions und  gingen  zur  Schriftsteller-Lektüre  über.  Wir  lasen 
Gardiners  "Histpricai  Biographies '  in  der  Rengerschen  Schul- 
ausgabe und  zwar  "Sir  Thomas  More'  und  den  Anfang  von 
"Francis  Drake".  An  die  in  der  Klasse  angestellten  \'ersuche  im 
Extemporieren  schlössen  sich  Übungen  im  [^schreiben  noch  nicht 
gesehener  Anschauungsbilder.  Wichtige  Tagesereignisse  wurden 
nach  wie  vor  in  den  Bereich  der  Besprechungen  gezogen,  wozu 
auch  die  Abbildungen  in  englischen  illustrierten  Zeitungen  und 
Zeitschriften  verwertet  wurden.  In  der  Grammatik  hielten  wir  uns 
im  wesentlichen  an  den  von  Hausknecht  aufgestellten  F-*lan  und 
ließen  von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  die  oben  geschilderten  mündlichen  oder 
schriftlichen  grammatischen  Untersuchungen  im  Anschluß  an  den 
durchgearbeiteten  Lesestoff  vornehmen,  aber  auch  aus  dem  Kopf 
Belege  für  bestimmte  grammatische  Erscheinungen  geben,  die  teil- 
weise durch  freie  Satzbildungen  der  Schüler  ergänzt  und  er- 
weitert wurden. 

Im  dritten  Jahr,  Unterprima,  wurde  als  poetische  Lektüre  für 
das  erste  Vierteljahr  Ten  n  y so ns  "Knoch  Arden"  in  der  Tauchnitz- 
Ausgabe  der  "Student's  Series"  zu  (Grunde  gelegt  und  außerdem 
die  bisherige  Prosalektüre  als  Extemporierübung  fortgesetzt.  Zu- 
gleich werden   hiermit  \'ortragsübungen .  verbunden,    bei  denen    die 
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Schüler  über  den  in  der  Klasse  gelesenen  Stoff  frei  zu  berichten 
haben,  während  die  Kameraden  zum  Schluß  die  während  des  Vor- 
trags vermerkten  Fehler  zur  Sprache  bringen.  Hierbei  wird  nach- 
stehende Reihenfolge  beachtet:  i.  Aussprache,  2.  Ausdruck, 
].  Grammatik,  4.  Inhalt.  Eine  weitere  Übung  bei  Wiederholungen 
des  Sprachstoffes  besteht  darin,  daß  die  Schüler  die  Aufgabe  er- 
halten, sich  zusammenhängend  über  einen  Abschnitt  der  Lektüre 
zu  äußern  und  hierbei  die  im  Kapitel  ., Wortschatz"  und 
»Grammatik"  angegebenen,  oben  schon  erwähnten  Gesichtspunkte 
zu  befolgen. 

im  zweiten  Vierteljahr  wurde  die  poetische  Lektüre  Tenny- 
sons  durch  Behandlung  einiger  weiterer  Dichtungen  fortgesetzt  und 
die  Lektüre  von  "Oliver  Cromwell  '  aus  Gardiners  Buche  kursorisch 
beendigt.  Beim  kursorischen  Lesen  werden  oft  in  einer  Stunde 
}  bis  4  Seiten  durchgenommen,  erklärt  und  inhaltlich  besprochen. 
Alle  neuen  Ausdrücke  werden  möglichst  in  der  fremden  Sprache 
erörtert  und  zum  Schluß  der  Stunde  in  ihrem  Zusammenhange  von 
den  Schülern  gegenseitig  abgefragt.  An  Stelle  des  Lesens  haben 
die  Schüler  oft  bei  geschlossenem  Buche  der  Vorlesung  oder  Er- 
zählung eines  Abschnittes  durch  den  Lehrer  zuzuhören  und  dann 
über  das  Gehörte  und  Erklärte  sofort  mündlich  und  schriftlich  zu 
berichten.  Bei  dem  kursorischen  E.xtemporieren  werden  keine 
Wörter  und  Redensarten  aufgeschrieben;  die  [Behandlung  fmdet  nur 
auf  mündlichem  Wege  statt,  in  der  folgenden  Stunde  ist,  wie  oben 
dargelegt,  über  das  Vorhergehende  mündlich  —  teilweise  auch 
schriftlich  an  der  Wandtafel  —  zu  berichten. 

Durch  die  Verarbeitung  des  Sprachstoffes  im  "English  Student" 
ist  der  Schüler  schon  etwas  mit  der  Geschichte  und  Geographie 
Englands  bekannt  geworden  und  hat  einen  ersten  Einblick  in  die 
sozialen  und  politischen  X'erhältnisse  des  fremden  Volkes  getan.  Die 
Lektüre  von  "Sir  Thomas  More"  und  "Francis  Drake"  hat  reiche 
Gelegenheit  geboten,  die  damaligen  Zeitverhältnisse  zu  erörtern 
und  die  Beziehungen  zur  zeitgenössischen  Geschichte  hervorzu- 
heben. Mit  der  Machtstellung  Spaniens  und  der  Vernichtung  der 
Armada  werden  die  neuesten  Ereignisse  und  der  Sturz  der 
spanischen  Seemacht  in  Zusammenhang  gebracht,  und  die  Zeit 
der  Königin  Elisabeth  tritt  in  deutlicher  Gestaltung  vor  das 
geistige  Auge  des  Schülers,  wie  sich  gleichzeitig  die  Aufmerksam- 
keit nach  außen  hin,  auf  die  Ereignisse  zur  See  und  auf  das  sich 
allmählich  entwickelnde  große  Kolonialreich  richtet,  wobei  wir  zur 


\*cr{;lcK"liun{?  die    llcrrscliafi    der  l\oni};iii    X'ictoria  uiul   Koiii^  Kd 
Nvards  \ll.  heranziehen. 

In  "Sir  Thomns  More  '  bekommen  wir  ein  nnseh;uiliehes  liild 
der  /.eil  Heinriehs  \'lll,  uiul  werden  insbesdiuK-K^  inii  den  Kin- 
richtunpen  des  enj^hsehen  I\Trl;iments.  nnt  der  eiif;lisehen  Kecht- 
sprechunp  und  der  (lestaltunf;  des  kirehliehen  I.ebens  (Kintilhrun}; 
des  Common  Praver  liook  unter  Heinriehs  Sohn  Kdward  \'l.i  in 
England  vertraut  gemaeht.  Hierbei  benut/.en  wir  die  (lele^enheit, 
auch  auf  die  heutigen  Kämpfe  innerhalb  der  verschiedenen  Rich- 
tungen der  englischen  Staatskirche  und  auf  tue  Unterscheidungen  in 
High  r.hnrch.  Low  Church  und  Hr^ad  C.hurch  eni/ugehen.  Auch 
durch  die  im  Buch  enthaltenen  Hinweise  auf  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Scott  werden  den  Schillern  litterarische  Kenntnisse  ver- 
mittelt. Wo  irgend  möglich,  werden  zur  Forderung  des  Ver- 
ständnisses und  zur  festeren  Kinpragung  des  behandelten  Stoffes 
Anschauungsbildcr,  Fhotographieen.  iiol/stiche  und  illustrierte 
Zeitungen  herangezogen.  Noch  vieles  ist  in  dieser  Hinsicht  zu 
schaffen  und.  wie  schon  an  anderer  Stelle  hervorgehoben,  von  den 
klassischen  Sprachen  zu  lernen,  denen  so  reiche  Anschauungsmittel 
zur  \'ertiefung  des  Unterrichts  zur  Verfügung  stehen. 

Über  die  Fortsetzung  der  Lektüre  und  die  weitere  Ausge- 
staltung des  Unterrichts  in  den  letzten  i  '  ■•  .lahrcn  werde  ich  im 
zweiten  Teile  dieses  Buches  berichten. 

Die  Erfahrungen,  die  wir  bisher  mit  dem  Unterricht  des 
Englischen  von  Untersekunda  ab  gemacht  haben,  berechtigten  uns 
zu  der  Hoffnung,  daß  auch  die  Schüler,  die  nach  nur  einem  Jahre 
englischen  Unterrichts  die  Anstalt  verlassen,  um  ms  praktische 
Leben  überzutreten,  bei  Fleiß  und  Eifer  sich  selbständig  im  Eng- 
lischen weiter  fortbilden  können  und  somit  den  Beweis  liefern 
werden,  daß  die  Verlegung  des  Englischen  nach  der  Untersekunda 
ihnen  keinen  Schaden  gebracht  hat. 

ich  bin  überzeugt,  daß  sie  aus  der  schon  in  einem  Jahr  er- 
worbenen Sprech-,  Lese-  und  Schreibfertigkeit  und  aus  der  ihnen 
gleichzeitig  zugeführten  Kenntnis  von  >'Land  und  Leuten  in  Eng- 
land <    reichen  Nutzen  und  dauernden  (Gewinn  ziehen  werden. 

Die  Prüfung,  in  wie  weit  der  Schüler,  der  die  Schule  nach 
einem  Jahr  schon  verläßt,  mit  dem  durchgearbeiteten  Sprachstoff 
vertraut  ist,  wird  festzustellen  haben,  wie  er  Gehörtes  versteht  und 
wiedergibt,  Geschriebenes  und  Gedrucktes  liest  und  nacherzählt, 
wie  er  den    Wortschatz   und  insbesondere    die  idiomatischen   Wen- 
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düngen  beherrscht,  wie  er  Ausdrücke  durch  sinnverwandte  zu  er- 
setzen weiß,  (Interpretationsübung),  wie  er  ein  Stück  grammatisch 
zu  erklären  versteht  und  Diktiertes,  Vorerzähltes  und  Gelesenes 
schriftlich  wiederzugeben  vermag.  Vor  allem  wird  er  aber  über 
den  reichen,  vielseitigen  Inhalt  des  Sprachstoffs  inhaltlich  Rechen- 
schaft ablegen  können.  Auf  Grund  der  Ausbildung  der  Fähigkeit, 
den  Sprachstoff  durch  das  Ohr  aufzunehmen,  wird  er  auch  leich- 
teren neuen  Stoff  schnell  verstehen  und  sich  aneignen.  Je  nach 
der  Klassenstufe  werden  sich  die  Anforderungen  natürlich  steigern 
und  von  bekannten  zum  unbekannten  Sprachstoff  übergehen.  Mit 
der  größeren  Ausbildung  der  Fähigkeit,  Gehörtes  und  Gelesenes 
mündlich  wiederzugeben,  geht  natürlich  die  Übung  in  der  schrift- 
lichen Darstellung  Hand  in  Hand. 

Wenn  wir  in  diesem  Sinne  die  uns  zur  \'erfügung  stehenden 
weiteren  drei  .hihrc  ausnützen  und  unsere  Schüler  in  die  be- 
deutende englische  Litteratur  und  Kultur,  soweit  es  in  der  Schule 
überhaupt  möglich  ist,  einführen,  so  werden  sie  auch  beim  Über- 
gang vom  Reformrealgymnasium  zum  Universitätsstudium  mindestens 
ebenso  gut  vorgebildet  sein  wie  ihre  Kommilitonen,  die  zwei  Jahre 
länger  englischen  Unterricht  genossen  haben.  Je  weiter  wir  mit 
ihnen  in  diese  höheren  Gebiete  einzudringen  vermögen,  je  mehr 
wir  sie  in  die  Kultur-  und  Geistesströmung  Englands  und  in  die 
Beziehungen  und  Wechselwirkungen  zur  französischen  und  deutschen 
Sprache,  Litteratur  und  Kultur  einführen  können,  um  so  dauernder 
und  reichhaltiger  wird  die  Wirkung  sein,  die  sie  über  die  Schule 
hinaus  in  das  Leben  begleitet  und  dauernd  mit  der  Schule  verbindet. 

Trotzdem  seit  Erscheinen  der  ersten  Auflage  dieses  Buches 
im  Jahre  1900  die  Anschauungen  über  den  Sprachunterricht  sich 
wesentlich  zu  Gunsten  unserer  Bestrebungen  geklärt  und  auch  in 
anderen  Ländern  (vgl.  in  Frankreich  Einführung  der  direkten  Me- 
thode durch  den  Minister  Leygues)  zur  Anerkennung  und 
praktischen  Verwertung  geführt  haben,  gibt  es  immer  noch  viele 
Lehrer,  die  aus  Verkennung  der  wahren  Bedeutung  des  modernen 
Sprachunterrichts  sich  ablehnend  gegen  ihn  verhalten.  Diesen  em- 
pfehle ich  dringend  das  gründliche  Studium  von  Eggert:  Der 
psychologische  Zusammenhang  in  der  Didaktik  des  neusprachlichen 
Unterrichts  (Reuther  »&  Reichard-Berlin),  und  verweise  sie  auf  die 
wertvollen  Ausführungen,  in  denen  unser  Altmeister  Münch  auf 
den  Neuphilologentagen  die  Aufgaben  und  die  Bedeutung  des 
neueren     Sprachunterrichts    von    den     verschiedenen    Gesichts- 
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punkten  aus  in  iibcr/.eiigcndon  lichtvollen  Worten  gekennzeichnet 
hat  So  lese  und  beherzi{;e  in.m.  w.is  er  .mf  dein  iUI},'emeinen 
deutlichen    Ncuphilolopentufze    in    Wien    im    Folf^enden    };es;if^t    hat: 

•  Wer  noch  in  den  iilteii  ("lepfloj^enheiten  feststeckt,  von 
grammatischen  Kepeln  vor  allem  ausf;eht.  in  ihnen  i schwelgt  und 
in  alle  Breite  und  Tiefe  sich  erj^ehen  will,  best.'indif;  nur  her  und 
hin  übersetzen  l.ißt.  herkömmliche  Schriftwerke  von  abstraktem 
und  einseitigem  Inhalt  zur  Lektüre  nimmt,  allerlei  lehrt  und  wenig 
Leben  entzündet,  allerlei  Wissen  schafft  und  wenig  mattes,  zaghaftes, 
schwerfälliges  und  fragwürdiges  Können,  der  kann  der  ehrenhafteste 
Mensch  und  selbst  ein  sehr  gewissenhafter  Beamter  sein,  aber  er 
zählt  in  seinem  Kachkreise  nicht  eigentlich  mehr  mit.  Auch  der 
Druck,  den  hie  und  da  wissenschaftlich  akademische  Autorität  - 
zu  stolz,  um  sich  die  wirklichen  Bedürfnisse  des  Schulunterrichts 
vor  Augen  zu  stellen,  und  zugleich  besorgt,  daß  der  wissenschaft- 
liche Sinn  über  den  praktischen  Bestrebungen  zu  Schanden 
werde  —  in  einem  jener  Richtung  ungünstigen  Sinne  auf  einen 
Teil  der  Lehrerkreise  ausübt,  behält  doch  auf  die  Dauer  keine 
Wirkung. 

»Wie  viel  die  Schulung  der  Sinne  im  Aufnehmen  und  Nach- 
bilden. Überwinden,  und  Beherrschen  der  fremdartigen  Lautwelt 
überhaupt  Schulung  der  Persönlichkeit  bedeutet,  das  ist  freilich 
noch  nicht  allen  Philologen  bekannt  geworden,  aber  dem  Kundigen 
darum  doch  unzweifelhaft;  die  Zumutung  der  wirklichen  Präsenz 
eines  reichlichen  und  mannigfaltigen  Wortschatzes,  das  breite  Ge- 
biet der  idiomatischen  Wendungen,  das  Erfordernis  eines  nicht 
sowohl  auf  konstruktiv  logischem  Wege  als  mit  Hilfe  des  Sach- 
und  Sprachgefühls  zu  gewinnenden  Schriftstellerverständnisses,  das 
Bestehenmüssen  vor  der  strengen  Kontrolle  des  Richtigen  durch 
die  mitlebende  Fremdwelt,  auch  selbst  die  Rolle  und  [Pflicht  der 
aufmerksamen  Nachahmung,  das  alles  sind  teils  ganz  leichte  und 
teils  recht  schwere  Stücke,  jedenfalls  eigenartige  Stücke  bei  der 
Erlernung  der  neueren  Sprachen. 

>Wie  viele  der  Tüchtigsten  und  Redlichsten  haben  es  doch 
auch  beklagt,  daß  ihnen  diese  F^forte  (die  Geisteswelt  der  gleich- 
zeitigen größten  Kulturvölker)  verschlossen  blieb,  daß  sie  ihnen 
wenigstens  nicht  weit  genug  geöffnet  wurde!  Oder  ist  das  Ge- 
fahrdung des  nationalen  Geistes?  Ist  es  nicht  vielmehr  Spiegelung 
desselben  in  dem  fremden  und   damit  doch  auch   Klärung  vor  sich 
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selbst? —    Es    ist    Erweiterung  der    Denkformen    und    des 

Gesichtskreises. 

-Die  Sinnesschulung  des  Hörens,  Unterscheidens,  Aussprechens, 
Lesens,  die  kleinen  vielleicht  ganz  eng  begrenzten,  aber  regelmäßigen 
mündlichen  Übungen,  sie  würden,  allein  genommen,  den  neusprach- 
lichen Unterricht  an  eine  ganz  andere  Stelle  rücken,  als  wo  er  zu 
stehen  scheint  oder  schien,  nämlich  in  die  Mitte  zwischen  die  geist- 
bildenden Gebiete  und  die  technischen  Eertigkeiten  ;  aber  eben  doch 
in  die  Mitte;  es  würde  eine  neue  eigene  Nummer  damit  ausgefüllt, 
und  ich  würde  mich  selbst  dieser  Stellung  für  das  Fach  nicht 
schämen,  weil  ich  die  Fertigkeiten  und  das  Technische  überhaupt 
nicht  gering  achten  kann.  Gerade  unserer  deutschen  Wesensanlage 
und  Gewöhnung  ist  eine  solche  Nötigung  zum  Raschen,  Lebendigen. 
Praktischen  ganz  heilsam ;  wir  neigen  hinlänglich  zu  dem  bloß 
Innerlichen,  Unvervvendbaren,  wir  haben  keinen  natürlichen  Zug 
zur  festen  Form,  zum  flotten  Können.  Wir  sind  ja  mit  unseren 
Eigenschaften  zu  etwas  in  der  Welt  gekommen,  aber  eine  Nation 
kann  sich  nicht  eines  Tages  wie  ein  ältlicher  Geschäftsmann  aus- 
ruhen wollen  und  von  Renten  leben;  sie  lebt  im  Dienst,  im  Kampf, 
im  Wettbewerb. 

^Die  Überzeugung  davon,  wie  die  Welt  der  Gegenwart  und 
Zukunft  alle  Kräfte  entwickelt  sehen  will,  die  in  dem  immer  groß- 
artiger sich  entwickelnden  Kampfe  um  Bestand  und  Sicherung  der 
Einzelexistenzen  und  namentlich  auch  der  Kulturnationen  von  Wert 
sein  können,  diese  Überzeugung  kann  noch  viel  allgemeiner  und 
lebendiger  werden,  als  sie  bis  jetzt  ist. 

»Ich  meinerseits  glaube,  es  wird  in  nicht  ferner  Zeit  das 
Können  einiger  lebenden  Sprachen,  wenigstens  ein  technisch-elemen- 
tares Können  derselben  so  sehr  Bedürfnis  aller  wirklich  mitzählenden 
Glieder  der  Gesellschaft  sein,  daß  es  wie  das  Lesen,  Schreiben  und 
Rechnen  zu  den  elementaren  Bildungsgebieten  gerechnet  wird.  Und 
ich  beobachte  mit  Hochachtung  zugleich  und  mit  einer  gewissen 
Sorge,  in  welchem  Umfang,  mit  wie  viel  Ernst  und  Erfolg  das 
Erlernen  fremder  lebender  Sprachen  auch  unter  solchen  Nationen 
sich  verbreitet,  die  ehedem  von  diesem  Bestreben  weit  entfernt  sich 
an  ihrer  eigenen  Kultur  und  gewohnten  Bildung  genügen  ließen, 
auch  unter  solchen,  die  bei  diesem  Erlernen  die  größten  natürlichen 
Schwierigkeiten  zu  überwinden  haben.  < 

....  Alsdann  hebt  Münch  hervor,  daß  es  sich  beim  Lernen 
der   neueren   Sprachen   auch    um    nationalen    Utilitarismus 


handle,  d.  h.  um  St.irkiinf;  der  Kr.ifto  der  Nation  iur  den  iniiner 
andauernden,  immer  ernstlicheren,  wenn  auch  friedlich  ausschauen- 
den Wettkampf  der  Nation,  um  einen  dauernden  IMat/.  nicht  bloß  im 
Cieistesrcich.  sondern  auch  auf  dem  nicht  mehr  allzu  ^'eriiumigen.dem 
pewissermaÜen  sichtlich  zusammenschrumpfenden  Krdball.  übrigens 
mochte  ich  ein  Höheres  doch  sogleich  wieder  mit  erwähnen:  Die 
Befähigung  zum  \'erkehr  mit  fremdnationalen  Menschen  hat  nicht 
bloß  den  Wert  praktischen  N'orteils,  sondern  auch  den  einer  Kr- 
weiterung  und  Klärung  des  rein  nu-nschlichcii  (lesichtskreises  und 
damit  einer  ethischen   Förderung.' 


Anhang. 


I 


Um  verschiedenen  Wünschen  nach  einer  {^^enaiieren  Beschreibung 
einzelner  Stunden  zu  entsprechen,  gebe  ich  hiermit  im  Anhang  die 
Darstellung  von  drei  englischen  Unterrichtsstunden.  Die  letzte 
wurde  in  Gegenwart  mehrerer  Kollegen  erteilt,  die  den  Verlauf 
der  Stunde  freundlichst  niederschrieben,  und  deren  Material  als- 
dann Herr  A.  Cliffe,  der  einen  Teil  der  Stunde  selbst  über- 
nahm, in  vorliegender  Form  fiir  eine  englische  Zeitschrift  be- 
arbeitet hat. 

In  diesen  Stunden  kam  es  weniger  auf  die  Durcharbeitung 
eines  eng  begrenzten  Stoffes  an,  als  auf  den  Nachweis,  daß  die 
Schüler  in  dem  Autfassen  und  Wiedergeben  des  gesprochenen 
Wortes  schon  genügend  geübt  waren,  daß  die  Aufnahme  neuen, 
sich  an  den  bekannten  Stoft"  eng  anlehnenden  Sprachstoftes,  rasch 
erfolgte,  und  daß  sie  sich  in  der  einfachen  Umgangssprache,  deren 
Kenntnis  das  anschließende  Studium  der  Litteratursprache  erheblich 
erleichtert,  schon  genügend  mündlich  und  schriftlich  frei  bewegen 
konnten.  Außerdem  sollte  dargelegt  werden,  wieviel  Stoff  in  einer 
Stunde  in  Bewegung  gesetzt  und  behandelt  werden  kann,  wenn 
der  Unterricht  in  der  fremden  Sprache  mit  möglichstem  Ausschluß 
der  Muttersprache  gegeben  wird. 

Außer  den  Verfassern  dieser  Berichte  haben  auch  die  Herren 
Professor  Dr.  W.  Vietor  und  Direktor  M  i  IIa  r-1  n  gl  is*)  aus 
Maidenhead  on  Thames  —  letzterer  in  zwei  aufeinander  folgenden 
Jahren  —  die  Freundlichkeit  gehabt,  die  Klasse  eingehend  selbst 
mündlich  und  schriftlich  zu  prüfen. 


•)  Mit  großer  Freude  liest  die  Jugend  das  Scliool-Magazine  von  Maidenhead 
College,  das  mir  Herr  Kollege  M  il  la  r- 1  ng  I  is  seit  Jahren  regelmäßig  freundlichst 
zukommen  läßt,  wofür  ich  ihm  auch  hier  meinen  herzlichsten  Dank  aussprechen 
möchte. 
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Bericht 

il  b  c  r  eine  c  n  j;  1 1  s  cli  c  l  ii  t  e  r  r  u"  li  t  s  s  t  ii  lul  c  in  l '  ii  t  o  r  s  o  k  ii  n  d  a . 

AbKcdnukt  aus  Jcm   lUah  : 
"Thf  Method  of  Tcjcliinp  Modern  LanpuaRcs  in  Germany"  b\  M.  Brebner,  M.  A. 

(London.     C.  J.  Clav  and  Sons.      uSi)8.) 


In  nidst  l'iiissian  Kcalj^ynin.isicn  Kn^li.sh  is  be^un  in  Unter- 
tertia, i.  e.,  in  thc  forth  scliool  yoar,  at  twclve  or  tliirteen  years 
of  age,  with  three  lessons  a  weck.  At  present  an  experimcnt  is 
being  made  at  one  of  thc  Realgymnasien  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
the  so-calied  Musterschule,*)  to  test  the  advisability  of  beginning 
English  two  years  later,  in  Untersekunda,  with  six  lessons  a  week. 
The  foilowing  Icsson  given  by  the  Head  Master,  Direk-tor  Max 
Walter,  will  show  with  what  results.  The  class  had  bcen  learning 
English  for  exactiy  fourteen  weeks.  Throughout  the  lesson,  I  think 
the  Direktor  used  German  only  oncc,  in  rcproving  a  boy  for 
carelessness. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  he  said  to  the  boys,  "Sit  down.  " 
They  did  so,  .saying,  "We  are  sitting  down."  Then,  without 
another  word,  the  Direktor  went  to  his  desk  on  the  platform, 
and,  by  simply  looking  at  different  boys,  got  the  foilowing  State- 
ments of  his  actions: — 

You  are  standing  on  the  platform.  Vou  are  going  to  your  desk.  You 
are  silting  down.     You  are  taking  your  pen.     You  are  writing  your  name. 

Here  followed  a  few  English  questions  and  answers  about  an 
absentee;  then,  as  before: — 

You  are  putting  the  pen  on  the  table.  You  are  taking  the  biotting-paper. 
You  are  putting  the  blotting-paper  in  the  class  book.  You  are  rising  up.  You  are 
leaving  your  place. 

Then  a  boy  was  called  up  and  told  to  go  to  the  door.  He 
did  so,  saying,  "I  am  going  to  the  door,"  and  different  sections 
of  the  class  said  to  the  boy,  "You  are  going  to  the  door,"  and 
of  him,  "He  is  going  to  the  door."  The  same  procedure  was 
followed  when  the  teacher  said:  — 

Open  the  door.  Shut  the  door.  Leave  thc  room.  What  have  you  done  ? 
Go  to  your  place.  You  will  go  to  the  cupboard.  Go  to  thc  cupboard.  Open 
the  cupboard,  &c. 

•)  Auch  an  der  Wöhlerschule  fmdet  der  gleiche  V'ersuch  statt. 
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After  saying  to  a    boy,  "Take   this  book,  and    put   it  in   the 

cupboard,"    the   teacher   kept  the    book    in    his  hand,    so   that  the 

pupil  had  to  say.    "F^lease  ^We  me   the  book.  "  Then  the    teacher 
asked: 

Wliat  are  you  goin"  to  do  r  What  are  you  doing  now ''  Wliat  have  you 
just  (Jone  r- 

As  before,  not  only  did  the  pupil  tiimself  answer  each  que- 
stion  correctly,  but  others  said  to  him  and  of  him,  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  what  he  was  actually  doing.  and  what  he  had 
just  done. 

After  another  boy  had  been  calied  up  and  made  to  perform 
various  actions  in  the  sanie  way,  tuo  other  boys  were  told  to  rise 
and  walk  round  the  room.  someiimes  at  the  same  rate,  sometimes 
the  one  more  quickly  than  the  other.  "You  must  tirst  see  it," 
said  Direktor  Walter  to  the  boys,  "and  then  speak  about  it." 
The  talk  took  the  form  of  the  following  sentences  which  were 
duly  practised :  — 

Vüu  are  ualking  inore  quickly  than  your  friend.  Vou  are  not  Walking  so 
quickly  as  your  friend.     Vou  are  Walking  as  quickly  as  your  friend. 

Then  the  two  boys  were  told  to  place  themselves  respectively 
before  and  behind  the  teacher,  suiting,  as  usual,  word  to  action. 
Then  the  teacher  asked  the  class  the  following  questions:  — 

W'liu  IS  stamiin;,'  in  ihe  midJIe  '  W'liu  is  Standing  before  ine  '  Wlio  is 
Standing  behiiul   ine  ' 

Tliese  two  boys,  of  unequal  height,  were  placed  side  by  side, 
and  the  other  pupils,  in  answer  to  the  teacher's  questions,  said  : 

Schmidt  is  taller  than   Fechner.     Fechner  ist  not  so  tall  as  Schmidt. 

Again  the  different  persons  of  the  verb  were  appropriately 
used : — 

I  am  not  so  tall  as  Schmidt.  Vou  are  not  so  tall  as  Schmidt.  He  is  not 
so  tall  as  Schmidt.  I  am  taller  than  my  friends.  Vou  are  taller  than  your  friends. 
He  is  taller  than  his   friends. 

The  proverb  about  a  friend,  "A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed,"  was  followed  by  the  repetition  of  half-a-dozen  other  English 
proverbs.  "it  is  the  work  that  crowns  the  day  '  contained  two 
diftlcult  words,  "work"  and  "crowns,"  which  were  carefuliy  practised 
and  phonetically  speit  from  Vietors  Lauttafel  (Sound  Chart).  When 
a  boy  made  a  mistake  in  pronunciation,  neither  he  nor  any  one 
eise  was  allowed  to  say  what  mistake  he  had  made,  but  he  had 
to  show  on  the  Lauttafel,    first    the  sound    he  had  given,    then  the 
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sound  hc  oujjht  to  have  i;ivoii.  caii'tiillv  rf}HMtiii;;  tlu"  rij^ht  soiiiul 
of  ihe  Word.  Similarlv,  when  tlio  boys  wero  iiiado  \o  corrcct  each 
othcr.  iione  over  repoati-d  tlu'  wroni,'  pioniiiuMation,  biit  only  ^'.'we 
thc  ri{;ht  form,  whicli  w.is  ropcitiHl  bv  ilic  pnpil  wlit»  liad  niado 
the  misiake. 

After  the  short  di^ressioii  abtmt  provorbs,  tln'  tiMilicr  ii'timu'd 
to  the  comparison  of  the  two  boys,  aiul  called  out  a  thiid  ot  thc 
same  height  as  the  shortor  df  the  two.  ThiMciipoii.  the  foMowinf,' 
remarks  were  made  by  the  three  boys,  and  icpeati-d,  with  appm 
priaie  changes  of  person,  by  iheir  comrades; 

1.  1  am  taller  than  my  friends.  2.  I  am  not  so  lall  as  my  frierui  Sdimuli. 
1  am  is  lall  as  my  friend  Schmalz.  ;.  I  am  as  tall  as  my  frieiul  Fcchm-i.  1  am 
smaller  ihan  my  fnend  Schmidt. 

Here  followed  the  repetitioii  of  a  poetii,  "Work  while  yoii 
work.  and  play  while  you  play,  "  the  elass  beinf<  told  to  "kcep 
a  look-out  for  faults,"  and  correct  at  the  end  of  each  verse.  A 
mistake  being  made  in  the  use  r»f  the  dniionstiativc  l/iis,  the  pupils 
were  required  to  give  sentences  appropriately  introdiiciiig  l/iis  and 
that.  these  and  those.  Similarly,  e.xnmple.s  were  given  of  wlu),  irhoiii, 
(i)  used  interrogatively.  (2)  ii.scd   rehitively. 

At  their  lesson.  on  the  previou.s  day  the  boys  had  had  two 
verses  of  "1  remember,  I  remember  the  house  where  I  wa.s  born." 
They  had  been  written  in  phonetic  transcription  (Lautschrift)  on 
one  board,  in  ordinary  writing  on  another.  Both  these  blackboards 
were  novv  in  front  of  the  class.  A  pupil  was  told  to  read  the 
transcription,  which  he  did  correctly.  Then  the  teacher  asked  such 
questions  as  the  following:  — 

What  do  vou  rememberJ'  In  -.vhal  liouse  were  you  born.''  When  were 
you  born ' 

This  last  question  was  put  to  several  boys,  each  of  whom 
gave  in  füll  the  date  of  his  birth.  After  one  or  two  more  questions 
on  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem,  the  mention  of  the  window  led 
the  teacher  to  speak  about  the  Windows  of  the  class-room,  and  of 
the  house  in  the  Spring  picture.  (]oing  back  to  the  poem  once 
more,  he  asked: 

What  came  peepin«  in  at  morn  .-     [Jid  the  siin  ever  come  loo  soon.^ 

On  getting  the  answer,  "No,  sir,  he  never  came  too  soon," 
Direktor  Walter  moved  arms  and  legs,  saying,  "1  am  moving  tny 
limbs,'  and  had  the  word  "limbs"  speit  on  the  Laultafei  He  then 
moved    his    eyelids    up   and    down,    saying,    "1    am    moving    my 
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eyelids— that  is  called  a  wink."  He  thereupon  repeated  his  original 
question,  and  now  got  the  ansvver,  "No,  sir,  he  never  came  a 
wink  too  soon."  Here  followed  a  little  practice  in  irregulär  verbs, 
and  the  reading  of  the  verse  from  the  ordinary  Script.  Then  a 
boy  was  sent  to  wipe  the  blackboards,  saying,  as  usual,  what  he 
was  doing: 

1  am  Standing  up.  I  am  leaving  my  place.  I  am  going  to  the  blackboanl. 
I  am  wiping  the  blackboard. 

Four  boys  were  set  to  write  on  the  blackboards,  three  a  verse 
each  of  "Those  evening  bells,"  the  fourth  a  description  of  the 
Summer  picture.  Meanwhile  other  boys  repeated,  "Those  evening 
bells."  Being  told  to  give  other  poems  "e.xpressing  the  love  of 
Knglish  boys  for  their  home  and  country,"  they  repeated: 

God  save  the  Queen.     Home,  sweet  home.     Oiir  home  is  the  ocean. 

"Home,  sweet  home"  was  sung,  and  sung  remarkably  well. 
In  the  course  of  the  repetition  of  these  poems  by  difterent  boys, 
the  ■'LauttafeC  was  used,  and  the  bo\s  were  set  to  correct  each 
other's  pronunciation.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  /  and  v  sounds 
had  been  interchanged.  the  class  were  made  to  practise  the 
transition  from  the  voiceless  to  the  voiced  spirants  and  sibilants. 

Just  at  this  point,  Direktor  Walter  was  sent  for  on  business. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  handed  the  puinter  to  one  of 
the  pupils,  and  told  him  to  question  the  class  on  the  picture.  The 
boy  might  have  been  the  regulär  teacher,  question  and  answer 
went  on  so  smoothly  and  promptly.  The  boys  raised  their  hands 
and  answered  when  named  just  in  the  ordinary  way. 

On  the  Direktor's  return,  the  hearing  of  poems  was  con- 
tinued  for  a  little,  then  the  four  boys  who  had  been  at  the  black- 
boards were  required  to  read  what  they  had  written.  One  had 
mis-spelt  splashes,  whereupon  other  members  of  the  class  were  ask- 
ed  to  mention  ditferent  words  in  which  the  sound  sh  occurred. 

Next  came  the  teaching  of  the  new  lesson,  viz.:  another  verse 
of  "1  remember,  1  remember.  '  The  teacher  read  it,  and  put 
questions  on  what  he  had  just  read.  Then  a  pupil  repeated  the 
verse  after  him;  another  boy  Standing  at  the  Lauttafel  showed  the 
sounds,  while  the  class  uttered  them;  and  meanwhile  the  teacher 
wrote  the  phonetic  transcription  on  the  board.  At  mention  of 
"violets,"  a  good  deal  of  practice  was  necessary,  and  other  words 
with  the  /  sound  were  given  by  the  boys. 


The  Sor}U'ntiiu'  boinj;  nuMitiitiu-J.  tlio  tcicluM  turiicd  to  a  lar^e 
map  of  London  lianj'in};  on  the  wall,  and  bade  a  pupil  point  out 
thr  Serpentine,  askinj^  what  boys  did  on  llie  Serpentine  in  Winter. 
A  Short  talk  followed  on  the  Albert  Memorial,  the  Albert  Hall. 
••Albert  the  liood.  '  «Sic.  Alonj^side  of  the  phiuietie  tiaiiseription, 
the  teacher  nou  urote  the  same  verse  in  the  usual  orthography, 
the  boys  spellin^  the  words.  The  words  "niade"  and  "li{<ht"  led 
to  the  mention  of  other  words  containinj?  the  ./  soiind,  and  others 
with  silent  .<,'/;.  The  lesson  ended  with  the  repetition,  in  character, 
of  the  Ninth  üialoj^ue    from   Dr.  K.    Hausknechts    Kn^^lish  Student, 

Kor  home -work.  the  dass  were  told  to  write  out  and  learn 
the  new  verse  of  '•l  remember,  1  remember,'  and  also  to  write  out 
and  re  learn  the  Ninth  Dialogue  from  the  Knglish  Student.*) 

in  describing  the  above  lesson  1  have  gone  into  considerable 
detail,  partly  because  I  could  not  have  conveyed  an  adequate  con- 
ception  of  the  lesson  otherwise,  and  partly  because  it  illustrates 
so  many  features  of  the  new  method. 


Bericht 

über  eine   englische   Unterrichtsstunde   in    Untersekunda. 

Abdruck    aus    den    Special    Deports   on    Flducational    Subjects.      1S96     97.  London 

"The    Teaching    of   Modern    Languages    in   Frankfurt    a.    M.    aiid    [)istri(;t  ;  to^jetlier 

with  some  account  of  the    Frankfurter    Lehrpläne"    by    F.   Ware,    B.  A.  B.  Sc, 
früher  Lehrer,  jetzt  Herausgeber  der  Zeitung   Morning  Post  in  London. 

There  were  about  twenty  five  boys  present.  They  had  begun 
English  last  Easter  in  accordance  with  the  new  scheme,  which 
up  to  the  present  has  only  reached  this  form  having  been  intro- 
duced  year  by  year  in  successive  classes,  sfartinf<  naturally  from 
the  bottom.  In  calculating  the  exact  time  these  boys  had  been 
learning  Knglish  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  intervening 
Summer  holidays.  The  first  object  in  the  modern  language  teaching 
in  this  school  is  as  far  as  possible  to  give  the  pupil  the  impression 
that    during   the    lesson    he    is   in    England  or    Ffance,  as    the  case 

*)  Das  Abschreiben  wird  stets  mit  bestimmten  grammatischen  Übungen  ver- 
bunden (s.  S.  40.  ff.y. 
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may  be.  For  instance,  on  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which  this 
lesson  was  held  were  photographs  of  places  of  importance  and 
interest  in  England,  coloured  cartoons  representing  the  chief  events 
of  English  history,*)  a  map  of  the  British  Isles,  and  a  large  plan 
of  London. 

It  will  be  Seen  from  the  account  of  the  following  lessons 
how  important  a  part  the  equipment  of  the  dassroom  plays  in 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  method.  To  mention  only  one 
detail,  the  desks  were  so  arranged  and  of  such  a  design  that  a 
boy  could  immediately  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  room  without 
disturbing  his  neighbour  or  interrupting  the  lesson.  In  short,  the 
whole  machinery  moved  with  the  minimum  of  friction.  When 
one  considers  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  Space  of  fifty 
minutes  in  this  school,  it  is  obvious  that  the  least  hitch  in  the 
proceedings  would  represent  an  enormous  loss  in  the  total  Output. 

The  whole  lesson  was  carried  on  in  English.  Ünce  or  twice, 
however,  the  teacher,  to  save  time.  explained  in  German  a  com- 
mand  which  a  boy  could  not  understand.  On  entering  the  room 
the  master  asked  for  the  Jubilee  numbers  of  the  Graphic  and 
Illustrated  London  News  from  the  two  boys  whose  turn  it  had 
been  to  take  them  home  the  day  before.  This  led  to  a  conversa- 
tion  abüut  the  Queen  and  English  notabilities,  English  schools 
and  school  life.  The  master  described  a  game  of  cricket,  and, 
to  explain  the  word  "toss,"  calied  up  a  boy  to  "toss"  with  him  for 
innings.  All  mistakes  in  pronunciation  were  immediately  corrected, 
the  boys  indicating  the  right  sounds  on  the  table  of  phonetic 
Symbols  (Vietor's  System)  hanging  on  the  wall  facing  the  class. 
Two  boys  then  went  to  different  boards  to  write  in  their  ovvn 
words  an  account  of  certain  parts  of  the  foregoing  conversation. 
The  lesson  meanwhile  proceeded,  a  boy  being  sent  to  the  plan  of 
London  to  point  out  and  describe  various  places  of  interest,  such 
as  Hyde  Park,  St.  Paul's.  Trafalgar  Square,  &c.  It  Struck  me 
that  many  boys  in  provincial  English  schools  would  not  have 
known  as  much  about  their  own  capital  as  these  young  Germans. 
Trafalgar  Square  suggested  a  passage  in  their  Readers  on  Nelson 
and  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  various  boys  gave  an  account  of 
this  event.  The  class  then  corrected  what  the  two  above-mentioned 
boys  had  written   on  the  boards;   verbs  occurring  were  conjugated 
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in  tlicir  scntenccs  bv  tlio  cLiss  in  chciriis;  also  thiis:  -  /  no,  yoii  urnt, 
he  will  fio,  ur  shouU  i^o.  &c.*)  The  boys  thcn  rocited  various 
poems.  rcprcsentative  of  Knj;lish  life  and  charactcr.  Questions 
were  asked  as  to  the  authors.  Verses  were  written  on  the  boards 
in  the  manner  already  described  in  the  account  of  the  lesson  in 
the  Bockenheimer  Realschule.  The  class  corrected  these.  The  k 
having  been  omitted  in  the  word  knee,  the  master  asked  for  another 
example  of  a  word  beginning  with  kn:  the  boys  were  immediately 
rcady  with  kruivish.  and  quoted  "Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks!" 
This  supgested  the  recitation  of  our  Kiiglish  National  Anthem. 

Finally,  the  master  recited  and  explained  to  the  class  a  new 
verse  of  poetry.  Kvery  expression  presenting  difficulty  to  the 
pupils  was  explained  by  reference  to  some  former  occasion  on 
which  they  had  met  with  it,  or  translated  by  English  words  already 
familiär  to  the  boys.  One  of  the  class  was  then  sent  with  a 
pointer  to  the  phonetic  table  where,  as  the  master  again  recited 
the  verse  slowly,  he  pointed  to  the  Symbols  representing  the 
different  sounds,  and  another  boy  wrote  them  on  the  blackboard. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  class  could  be  seen  silently  shaping 
their  mouths  to  each  sound.  The  verse  written,  the  boys  read  it 
aloud  from  this  phonetic  transcription.  it  is  particularly  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  pupil  did  not  study  the  new  verse  in  its 
ordinary  spelling  in  his  Reader  before  it  had  been  prepared  in 
this  manner.  Owing  to  this  method  of  teaching  sounds,  it  was 
possible  to  detect  immediately  those  principles  of  English  pronun- 
ciation  which  the  beginners  had  not  yet  mastered.  The  chief 
mistakes  made  were  in  those  sounds  which  present  particular 
difficulty  to  Gcrmans,  such  as  the  o  in  not  and  the  a  in  all.**) 


•/  Or  thus:— I  go  — did  you  gor  he  has  not  gone;  liadn't  she  gone?  we 
shall  go;  shall  you  have  goner  they  wouldn't  go;  wouidn't  they  have  gone.'' 

**)  I  visited  this  class  again  in  the  following  January.  The  boys  had  made 
extraordinary  progrcss.  I  spoke  to  them  for  halfan  hour  in  English  on  their 
lesson,  and  found  little  difficulty  in  making  myself  understood  and  in  obtaining 
intelligent  replies. 


Bericht 

über    eine    englische    Unterrichtsstunde    in    Obersekunda 
von  A.  Cliffe. 


The  plan  for  the  lesson,  as  arranged  by  the  headmaster,  was 
the  following: 

1.  Meinhold's  Pictures,  No.   20.  —  baker's  &  butcher's  shop. 

2.  Anecdote  to  be  related,  and  questions  to  be  answered. 

j.  Reading  of  an  unseen  piece  from  an  English  reading-book. 

4.  Story  to  be  related  in  German,  and  retold  by  the  class 
in  English. 

The  first  two  parts  of  the  lesson  were  taken  over  by  myself; 
the  last  two  the  headmaster  had  under  his  own  Charge.  As  is  usual 
in  this  class,  the  language  made  use  of  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  lesson  was  English,  with  the  one  exception  to  be  after- 
wards  mentioned. 

Immcdiately  after  entering  the  class-room,  at  a  word  from 
the  headmaster,  the  boys  began  to  recite  the  "Charge  of  the  Light- 
Brigade"  by  Tennyson.  Each  verse  was  recited  by  a  different 
boy  and  the  last  in  chorus. 

The  recitation  was  followed  by  rapid  questions  on  the  part 
of  the  headmaster  about  the  author  of  the  poem,  Alfred  Tennyson, 
when  and  where  he  lived,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  been  Poet 
Laureate  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  having  been  obtained  without  difflculty,  the  title  "poet 
laureate"  was  made  more  comprehensible  by  one  of  the  boys 
being  asked  to  give  the  equivalent  Latin  expression. 

Hereupon  the  headmaster  handed  the  management  of  the 
class  over  to  me,  and  I  proceeded  to  the  first  part  of  the  lesson. 
The  picture  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  one  quite  unknown  to 
the  class;  on  one  half  the  process  of  manufacturing  bread  was 
illustrated,  and  on  the  other  there  were  two  little  shops,  one  of  a 
butcher,  the  other  of  a  baker,  where  several  persons  were  making 
purchases. 

The  first  questions  put  naturally  referred  to  pictures  with 
which  the  boys  were  already  acquainted,  i.  e.,  the  Hölzel-pictures 
of  Summer  and  autumn.  The  following  questions  led  up  to  the 
subject  of  the  lesson: — 

In  which  picture  have  you  already  seen  a  com  field  ?  —  Where  is  the  com 
taken  after  it  is  mown?  —  What  is  done  with  it  in  the  barn?  —  Where  is  it 
taken  after  being  thrashed?  ~  What  is  done  with  it  in  the  mill? 
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The  questions  having  been  answcred  rcadilv.  a  doscription  of 
the  proccss  of  making  brcad  was  clicited  hy  nuMiis  ot  quostions, 
during  which  I  found  it  necessary  to  {i,\\c  tun  words  whicli  were 
new  10  the  dass.  i.  e  "to  knead"  and  "ovcn".  'Vhc  word  "knead" 
having  been  writtcn  down  on  the  black  board,  tlic  boys  wcii'  asked 
for  other  words  in  which  the  k  is  mute  betöre  //.  "Know", 
"knock  ",  "knife"  were  quickly  given.  The  word  "knife"  (pl. 
knives)  naturallv  led  to  a  demand  for  other  words  in  which  the 
"f  is  changed  into  "ves ".  A  number  of  such  words  were  given 
in  rapid  succession. 

On  my  pronouncing  the  second  unknown  word  distinctiy. 
the  Sounds  were  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  chiss  on  the  sound 
Chart;  the  word  was  then  writtcn  down  corrcctly  on  the  blackboard 
from  the  sounds. 

The  process  of  bread makinf;  having'  been  sufticiently  dis- 
cussed,  I  then  went  over  to  the  other  half  of  the  picture  showing 
a  butcher's  and  a  baker's  shop.  ilere  the  word  butcher  not 
being  pronounced  correctiy,  it  was  ordered  to  be  written  down. 
This  showed,  as  had  appeared  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  word, 
that  the  boy  had  confused  the  English  with  the  PVench  word,  for 
he  wrote  "boucher".  I  next  proceeded  to  put  questions  about 
what  is  sold  by  butchers  and  bakers.  It  was  here  natural  for  me 
to  try  and  fmd  out  whether  the  boys  were  aware  of  the  difFerence 
between  the  names  of  the  living  animals  and  their  flesh  in  the 
form  of  meat.  The  different  words  —  ox,  becf;  sheep,  mutton; 
calf,  veal;  swine,  pig,  pork  -  were  all  correctiy  given;  on  my 
then  asking  for  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  one  of  the 
boys  informed  me,  that  although  the  Anglo  Saxons  were 
acquainted  with  the  animals,  it  was  the  Norman-French  who 
introduced  the  refmed  art  of  cooking,  and  consequently  the  meat  when 
prepared  for  eating  was  given  a  French  name.  I  then  inquired: 
When  did  the  Normans  come  to  England?  Who  was  their  leader? 
What  battle  was  foughtr  These  questions  were  likewise  correctiy 
answered,  without  there  being  any  occasion  for  me  to  correct  the 
pronunciation.  A  few  more  questions  relative  to  the  persons  seen 
in  the  picture  closed  this  part  of  the  le.sson,  the  most  striking 
part  of  which  was  the  promptness  of  the  answers  and  the  con- 
centrated  interest  of  the  whole  class,  the  boys  being  trained  to 
answer  on  simply  being  looked  at  by  the  teacher. 
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This  method,  besides  keeping  the  boys  alert  and  attentive 
is  a  great  relief  to  the  teacher. 

To  give  this  picture  a  living  interest,  and  to  afford  the  class 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  practical  powers  of  conversation, 
at  the  request  of  the  headmaster,  1  called  out  two  boys  (S.  and  J.) 
and  told  them  to  commence  a  conversation,  one  representing  the 
shop-keeper,  the  other  the  customer.  Such  exercises  as  these  seem 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  class  and  a  looker-on  cannot  help 
feeling  that  they  appreciate  these  endeavours  to  make  them  use 
their  knovvledge  of  the  language  practically.  On  this  occasion  the 
following  dialogue  ensued: — 

A.:  What  costs  a  rollr'  ß:  Six  Pfennigs.  A.:  Please,  give  me  it.  Have 
yoii  also  a  loaff'  Ö. :  What  kind  of  them  do  you  wantr  A.:  I  want  a  large  one. 
B.:  There  are  some  who  have  got  si.\  pounds  and  others  which  have  got  three 
pounds.  (The  scholar  on  being  asked  here,  whether  the  word  "who"  was  right, 
quickly  corrected  hinfiself  and  gave  the  reason.)  /!.:  Give  me  one  with  threc  pounds. 
Ö.:   It  costs  six  pence.     A.:  Here  they  are. 

Here  the  headmaster  called  two  other  boys  out  to  continue 
the  dialogue,  with  the  idea  that  the  boy  who  has  been  Shopping 
now  wishes  to  return  from  Bockenheim  to  Frankfort  and  jumps 
on  a  tramcar. 

.1.:  Give  me  a  ticket  to  the  Hauptwache.  H.:  It  costs  twenty  Pfennigs. 
A.:  Here  are  fifty.  B.:  Here  is  the  change.  ,1.:  (seeing  a  friendj:  Good  morning, 
how  are  you?  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  long  time,  where  were  you?  ß. :  In  this 
time  I  was  in  Fingland  and  visited  a  friend  of  mine.  A. :  So  you  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  city,  please  teil  me  about  it.  ß. :  In  London  there  are  many  people;  in 
the  afternoon  I  went  in  the  Hyde  Park. 

To  correct  this  last  mistake  of  the  preposition,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  impress  the  different  uses  of  the  English  prepositions 
more  deeply  on  his  mind,  the  boy  was  told  to  carry  out  the 
following  actions,  saying  aloud  what  he  was  doing:  I  am  going 
to  the  door  (class:  he  is  going  to  the  door).  1  am  going  out 
of  the  room  (class:  he  is  going  out  of  the  room).  I  am  Coming 
into  the  room  (class:  he  is  Coming  into  the  room).  I  am 
Standing  at  the  black-board  (class:  he  is  Standing  at  the  black- 
board).  I  am  Standing  in  front  of  the  teacher  (class:  he  is 
Standing  in  front  of  the  teacher). 

One  boy  (U.)  is  now  set  to  write  a  description  of  the  above- 
mentioned  picture  on  the  black-board  (result:  see  below). 

The  second  part  of  the  lesson  began  by  my  relating  in 
English  an  anecdote  which  was  unknown  to  the  class.  1  did 
this  as  distinctly   as   possible,    but    only  once.     The    headmaster 
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wishinp  to  tost  ttio  boys  abilitv  t(^  uiulcrstaiui  a  nativc  Kiif^lishman 
to  the  utnu^st.  madc  thcm  bogin  \o  ro  toll  tho  story  iinmodiatoly, 
without  mv  havin^  previousiv  put  qiiostidiis  about  it.  Kacli  boy 
rolatod  onc  or  two  scntencos,  and  tlioii  ttu-  storv  was  takon  up  by 
another.  Durin{^  this  I  was  Struck  by  tho  mauuor  in  vvliich  the 
Story  was  kept  intacl.  W'hon  a  b(iy  bo{^an  to  doviate  from  the 
proper  story  (as  happcnod  onco  or  twiooV  anothor  boy  took  it  up 
and  brought  it  back  to  its  orif^inal  form. 

The  re-tclling  of  the  story  being  finishod,  I  put  a  numbcr  of 
queslions  upon  the  Contents  of  the  anecdoto.  Thoy  were  not 
only  easily  understood,  but  also  readily  answered.  One  point  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  remark.  In  the  anecdote  told,  the  words  "he 
tapped  at  the  door"  occurred;  the  vvord  "tapped",  though  quite 
new  to  the  class,  was  understood  from  the  sense  of  the  story,  and 
also  afterwards  correctly  written,  though  they  had  only  once  heard 
it  pronounced. 

Two  boys  (F.  and  Seh.)  were  then  set  to  write  down  this 
anecdote  from  memory  on  two  black-boards,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  room  (result:  see  belowj. 

The  headmaster,  Direktor  Walter,  here  took  over  the  class 
again  for  the  third-  part  of  the  lesson,  i.  e.,  the  reading  of  an  un- 
seen  passage  (Hausknecht,  "Knglish  Student",  p.  115)  about  Guy 
Fawkes'  Day.  The  headmaster  first  explained  (in  English)  who 
Guy  Fawkes  was,  the  conspiracy  called  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and 
the  customs  still  found  in  many  parts  of  England  on  the  y^  No- 
vember. These  explanations  were  followed  by  questions  to  ascertain 
whether  what  had  been  said  was  thoroughly  understood.  The  boys 
were  now  told  to  glance  rapidly  through  the  piece  that  was  to  be 
read.  Meanwhile,  the  description  of  the  picture  having  been  finished, 
it  was  read  and  corrected  by  me.  This  was  what  the  boy  had 
written: — 

"At  ihc  right  side  of  the  picture  we  see  the  bakingroom  of  a  baker.  One 
of  his  men  is  putting  the  bread  into  the  ovcn ;  another  one  is  kneading  the  flour 
into  bread.  In  ihc  middle  there  is  ihe  baker's  shop  and  at  the  left  that  of  a 
butcher.  A  mother  is  buying  bread  for  her  children,  and  an  old  man  is  taking 
some  money  out  of  his  purse.  A  girl  is  going  to  the  butcher,  who  is  selling  the 
meat  of  porc  (corr. :  pork),  in  order  to  buy  some  pounds  of  meat." 

This  having  been  read  the  headmaster  underlined  the  words 
see,  is  kneading,  baker's  shop,  mother,  old  man, 
pork.  The  boys  now  began  to  ask  each  other  questions  referring 
to   the   words  underlined.     The   manner   in  which    this  was  done 
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showed  the  boys  to  be  well  exercised  in  this  kind  of  questioning 
and  answering.  for  as  the  headmaster  underlined  the  words,  the 
foilowing  questions  were  put  and  answers  given: — 

Q.:  What  do  we  see  at  the  right  side  of  the  picture  ?  A.:  \Ve  see  the 
bakingroom  of  a  baker.  Q,.:  Who  is  kneading  the  flour?  .4.:  Another  man  is 
kneading  the  flour  into  bread.  Q,. :  VVhere  is  the  baker's  shop?  .1.:  The 
bakers  shop  is  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  Q.:  What  is  the  mother  doing? 
A.:  She  is  buying  bread  for  her  children.  Q,. :  Who  is  taking  money  out  of  the 
purse?  A.:  An  cid  man  is  taking  money  out  of  the  purse.  Q.:  What  is  being 
sold?    A.:  Pork  is  being  seid. 

The  reading  of  the  unseen  piece  was  then  taken  up,  the  boys 
having  had  time  to  glance  through  it.  Each  scholar  after  having 
read  a  few  sentences  asked  his  companions  if  he  had  made  any 
mistakes  while  reading.  Where  such  an  error  had  been  committed, 
it  was  usually  corrected  by  one  or  other  of  the  boys.  In  this  manner 
the  attention  of  the  class  was  concentrated  on  the  reading  and 
pronunciation  the  whole  time.  During  the  reading  various  gram- 
matical  questions  were  put  by  the  headmaster,  and  at  the  end, 
other  questions  as  to  the  contents  of  what  had  been  read. 

Meanwhile  the  two  schoiars  had  flnished  writing  down  the 
anecdote  on  two  separate  boards.  One  was  well  done.  Although 
almost  every  sentence  in  it  differed  somewhat  from  the  story 
originally  told,  yet  the  sense  was  kept  up.  Orthographie  mistakes 
there  were  none.    Seh.  had  written:— 

"Mr.  Swift  oflen  received  from  his  neighbour  a  fish  which  was  brought  him 
by  a  iittle  boy  to  whom  he  gave  nothing.  One  day  the  door  of  the  house  was 
open.  So  he  entered  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Swift  was  sitting  and  put  the  fish 
on  the  table.  Mr.  Swift  was  very  angry  at  this  action.  He  told  the  boy  he 
would  teach  him  how  to  be  polite.  So  he  took  the  fish  and  left  the  room  and 
said:  "My  master  sends  me  to  give  you  this  fish."  The  boy  repeated  (replied): 
"Thank  you  very  rauch,  and  here  is  a  half-crown."     Mr.  Swift  gave  him  a  whole  crown." 

The  second  anecdote  was  not  so  free  from  mistakes,  but  still  a 
creditable  Performance,  if  we  consider  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  written,  and  the  short  time  allowed  for  reflection.     F.  wrote: — 

"Each  (every)  day  a  boy  brought  a  fish  to  a  gentleman,  but  always  he  was 
send(t)  away  without  receiving  anything.  One  day  he  found  the  door  opened  and 
he  went  into  the  room  without  (k)nocking  to  ('at)  the  door  and  put  the  fish  on  the 
table.  The  gentlemen  was  very  angry  that  the  boy  was  so  unpolite.  Therefore  he 
took  the  fish  and  left  the  room;  then  he  returned,  nocked  to  the  door,  opened  it 
and  said  to  the  boy:  "Good  morning,  sir,  here  is  your  fish,"  and  the  boy  ans- 
wered:  "I'm  very  rauch  obliged  to  you." 

The  mistakes  made  in  this  anecdote  formed  the  subject  of 
further  questions;  e.  g.: — 
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I.  Wh«t  li  the  diffprence  in  the  usf  of  cach  and  every?  2.  What  is  the 
Position  of  thf  advrrbs  oftimcr  ;.  Send,  senl  (othcr  words:  Icnd,  lent ;  spend.  spent). 
4.  '.K'nockinjj  to  lother  wonis  wuh  ll  n :  knead,  know,  äc.)  (othcr  vcrbs  followed  by 
at:  look  at.  wondcr  at\  s-  l'npolitc  i.morc  iisiial,  impolitel  Givc  differcnt  cxampics 
of  words    exprfssing    two    oppositc    ideas.      (F'olite  impolitf,   act  coiinteract, 

forlune  —  misforiune,  happv         unhappv,  content         discontent.  satisfy  —  dissatisfy.) 

Then  bepan  thc  fourth  pari  of  tlic  lesson.  The  hcadmaster 
related  a  short  story  in  Clcrman  (Victor  and  Don,  p.  117).  The 
Story  was  then  re-told  by  the  class.  each  boy  saying  a  few  sen- 
tences.     The  following  is  the  story,  as  related  by  the  class:— 

"Four  men  wanted  to  beß  for  money  at  the  donr  nf  a  captain.  Thcy  said 
they  had  had  preat  misfortune  and  their  ship  was  wrecked.  The  man  placed  the 
other  men  in  his  room  at  different  places.  Then  he  said  to  one:  I'm  very  sorry 
that  you  have  been  shipwrecked.  what  was  the  name  of  your  captain?  Then  he 
went  to  the  second,  what  was  your  captain  calied  ?  Kach  gavc  a  different  name. 
Then  he  went  to  the  third  and  asked  the  same,  and  the  third  answcred  Swift  (!). 
So,  my  dear  pentlemen,  said  the  captain,  I  cannot  p,\\e  von  money,  for  you  have 
had  ihrec  captains  and  your  ship  must  pn  under." 

This  last  mistake  caused  gencral  amusement.  The  headmaster 
avaiied  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  class  the 
necessity  of  not  translating  their  native  language  while  leaming 
and  speaking  that  of  another  country,  but  of  always  seeking  the 
expressions  peculiar  to  that  language;  at  the  same  time  he  related 
his  own  experiences"  in  Kngland,  how  his  friends  had  frequently 
remarked:  "that  may  bc  grammatically  correct,  but  we  don't  say 
so."     Hcre  thc  lesson  ended.*) 


Welche  Erfolge  man  mit  der  reinen  Anwendung  der  direkten 
Methode  erzielt,  wird  deutlich  veranschaulicht  durch  die  Aus- 
wahl der  mir  gütigst  im  Original  zur  Verfügung  gestellten  zahl- 
reichen Schreibproben  der  »Palmgrenska  Samskolan"  in  Stock- 
holm. Die  Themata  sind  frei  gewählt.  Die  ersten  zwei  Arbeiten 
sind  aus  der  10.  Klasse  (Obersekunda),  die  folgenden  sieben 
Arbeiten  aus  der  11.  Klasse  (Unterprima)  und  die  letzten  vier 
Arbeiten   aus  der    12.    Klasse   (Oberprima). 


',  Die  in  dieser  Lehrprobe  enthaltenen  Sprech-  und  Schreibproben  stehen  teil- 
weise hinter  den  sonstigen  Leistungen  der  Klasse  zurück,  was  sich  durch  die  späte 
Stunde  Hetzte  Stunde  des  Vormittags  und  die  Zahl  der  anwesenden  Gäste  ''acht 
Herren)  erklären  läßt. 
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I. 

Ein  Sommerabend  auf  dem  Lande. 

Ich  saß  an  einem  schönen  Sommerabend  in  einem  Kahn  auf  einem  See  im 
nördlichen  Jämtland.  Endlich  ließ  ich  das  Ruder  und  ließ  den  Kahn  treiben.  Ich 
legte  mich  in  das  Vorderteil  des  Kahnes,  um  zu  träumen,  und  um  die  herrliche 
Natur  zu  betrachten. 

Das  Wasser  schlug  so  angenehm  gegen  den  Kahn,  und  auf  dem  felsigen, 
steilen  Ufer  hob  sich  der  Wald  in  die  Höhe,  so  finster  und  düster. 

Nur  dann  und  wann  fuhr  ein  sanfter,  rauschender  Wind  durch  die  Tannen. 
Weit  weg  erhoben  sich  unermeßliche,  nackte  Felsengebirge,  und  auf  ihnen  schimmerte 
der  ewige  Schnee  so  glänzend  weiß  im  Sonnenschein. 

Die  Luft  war  so  klar  und  frisch  und  durchsichtig,  nnd  ich  fühlte  mich  so 
froh  und  glücklich  und  wünschte,  daß  es  mir  vergönnt  sei,  in  meinem  ganzen  Leben 
so  in  dem  Kahn  zu  liegen  und  ganz  sanft  zu  schaukeln  und  die  Gebirge  zu  be- 
trachten, welche  die  Farbe  tausendmal  veränderten,  und  welche  mir  schienen,  sich 
bald  zu  nahen  und  sich  bald  weit  weg  zurückzuziehen,  um  dann  plötzlich  hervorzu 
treten  und  mich  da  durch  ihre  Größe  zu  vernichten. 

Da  hörte  ich  einige  unbekannte,  seltsame  Melodien  aus  dem  Walde  hervor- 
kommen. Ich  sah  einen  Lappländer  nach  dem  Ufer  gehen  und,  eines  seiner  wunder- 
baren Lieder  singend,  einen  kleinen  Kahn  vom  Lande  abstoßen. 

Dies,  zusammen  mit  den  rauschenden  Wellen  und  dem  Sausen  der  Tannen, 
ertönte  in  meinen  Ohren  so  zauberisch  und  führte  meinen  Gedanken  auf  Zeiten,  lange 
her  verschwunden.  Ich  dachte  an  die  /,eit,  als  diese  Lappländer  das  herrschende  Volk 
in  diesen  Wäldern  waren,  und  wie  sie  dann  von  den  hervorstürmenden  Gothen 
immer  mehr  zurückgetrieben  wurden,  bis  daß  sie  nach  diesen  wilden,  wüsten  P'elsen- 
gegenden  kamen.  Ich  dünkte  mir  die  blutigen  Streite  zu  sehen  und  das  Getöse  der 
Ä.xte  und  der  Waffen  im  finstern  Walde  zu  hören.  Ich  sah  die  wehrlosen  Lapp- 
länder über  die  mit  Schnee  bedeckten  Gebirge  fliehen,  und  sich  in  den  nackten 
Bergklüften  verstecken. 

Endlich  starben  die  letzten  Melodien  des  lappländischen  Lieds,  und  ich  er- 
wachte aus  meinen  Träumen,  eben  als  die  Sonne  hinter  die  Gebirge  unterging  und 
sie  blutrot  färbte. 

Ich  lag  noch  eine  Weile  im  Kahn  und  sah,  wie  die  Gebirge  glänzten  und 
flammten  in  der  untergehenden  Sonne.  Der  Schnee  leuchtet  so  rein  und  fein,  und 
auf  den  Schneefeldern  sahen  die  Heerde  der  Kenntiere  als  einige  schwarze  Punkte 
aus,  die  sich  hin  und  her  bewegten. 

Nachdem  die  Sonne  untergegangen  war,  wurde  alles  so  kalt  und  geheimnisvoll. 
Es  fröstelte  mich,  und  es  ward  mir  bange  unter  diesen  nackten  Gebirgen  und  wilden 
Felsen.  Ich  wagte  kaum  auf  den  Wald  zu  sehen.  Er  war  so  finster  und  grauen- 
voll und  rauschte  so  wehmütig.  Ich  ruderte  darum  nach  Hause  mit  langen,  sichern 
Ruderschlägen,  um  diesen  düstern  Gedanken  zu  vermeiden  und  bald  wieder  unter 
Menschen  zu  kommen.  

II. 

Sven  Duf va. 

Runeberg,   der    größte    Poet    Finnlands,    hat    über    den    letzten     Krieg    seines 

Landes  eine  Menge    poetischer    Werke  verfaßt.     Die    Ereignisse    und    die    Personen 

welche  er  hier  schildert,  zeigen  alle,  von  welcher  glühenden  Vaterlandsliebe  das  finn- 
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lindischf  Volk  erfüllt  ist.  Unter  diesen  F.r/ähliinpen  ist  eine,  die  der  Poet  »Sven 
DuSa«  f^enannt  hat.  Es  ist  die  Geschichte  eines  lungen  Finnländers.  Sein  Vater 
war  Serueant,  alt  und  arm  und  mit  vielen  Kindern  zu  erziehen.  Sven  hatte  sich  von 
Kindheit  an  dadurch  ausgezeichnet,  daß  er  alles  schwer  zu  versthen  hatte.  Sonst 
war  er  ein  guter  und  williger  Knabe,  und  als  er  etwas  älter  wurde,  war  er  seinem 
Vater  eine  gute  Hilfe  bei  der  Arbeit  des  Hofes,  denn  seine  Stärke  war  außerordentlich. 
Der  alle  Vater  war  doch  sehr  traurig  über  seine  Dummheit  und  pflegte  oft  sagen, 
daß  er  sehr  beklagenswert  sei.  da  er  einen  solchen  Sohn  habe.  Diese  Rede  ver- 
droß Sven,  und  eines  Tages,  da  der  Greis  wieder  so  etwas  sagte,  wurde  er  ganz  er- 
staunt, als  der  Sohn  keck  antwortete,  daß  er  Soldat  werden  wolle.  Der  Alte  lachte 
und  meinte,  daß  Sven  gar  zu  dumm  sei.  Dieser  aber  begab  sich  ruhig  nach  dem 
Heere,  wo  er  auch  angenommen  wurde.  Hier  war  nicht  die  PVage  nach  Verstand 
oder  Geist,  nur  nach  Kraft  und  einem  guten  Willen.  Jetzt  sollte  Sven  Dufva  lernen 
Waffen  zu  gebrauchen,  aber  er  machte  seine  Lehrer  fast  verzweifelt;  er  konnte  nichts 
lernen.  Er  folgte  doch  dem  Heer  überall,  und  wenn  auch  die  anderen  Soldaten  ihn 
als  einen  Dummkopf  betrachteten,  mußten  sie  doch  eingestehen,  daß  in  der  heißesten 
Schlacht  keiner  tapferer  war  als  er.  Eines  Tages  waren  einige  Soldaten  in  einem 
Bauernhofe  in  der  Nähe  von  einer  Brücke  stationiert,  und  mit  ihnen  war  auch  Sven 
Dufva.  Als  sie  nun  ruhig  die  Zeit  verweilten,  kam  ein  P^ilbote  angesprengt  mit  der 
Nachricht,  daß  ein  großer  Teil  des  russischen,  feindlichen  Heeres  von  dem  anderen 
Ufer  über  die  Brücke  dringe.  Die  Soldaten  liefen  hinzu,  um  dieses  zu  hindern, 
aber  sie  waren  bald  von  der  Übermacht  zurückgeworfen.  Da  sie  alles  verloren  sahen, 
flohen  sie  alle  außer  Sven  Dufva.  Er  drang  auf  die  Brücke  nieder  und  stand  da, 
fest  und  stark  wie  ein  Riese.  Bald  war  die  Brücke  mit  Gefallenen  bedeckt,  aber 
noch  hielt  Sven  Dufva  Stand.  Da  erschien  in  der  Ferne  der  finnländische  General 
Sandeis  mit  seinen  Soldaren.  Sie  sprengten  nach  der  Brücke,  und  bald  waren  die 
feindlichen  Soldaten  zurückgeworfen.  Als  alles  wieder  still  war,  fragte  der  General 
nach  Sven  Dufva.  Man  konnte  ihn  nicht  mehr  sehen,  fand  ihn  aber  unter  den  Ge- 
fallenen, bleich  und  mit  einer  Kugel  in  der  Brust.  Als  der  General  dies  erfahren 
hatte,  hielt  er  über  den  Gefallenen  eine  kurze,  warmherzige  Rede,  die  mit  diesen 
Worten  endigte:  »Einen  armen  Kopf  hatte  er,  aber  das  Herz  war  gut.«  Und  eine 
schönere  Grabrede  hätte  doch  Sven   Dufva  sich  nicht  erwerben  können. 


f)ie  Neger  im   Induslriepalast. 

Alle  die  Einwohner  Stockholms,  Alte  und  Junge,  Reiche  und  Arme,  gingen 
vorigen  Herbst  nach  dem  Industriepalast  um  die  Neger  und  die  Javanesen  zu 
sehen. 

Die  Kinder  der  Neger  wurden  von  den  Damen  sehr  bewundert,  ja  einige 
Frauen,  die  keine  eigenen  Kinder  hatten,  wollten  gern  ein  schwarzes  Büblein  oder 
Mädchen  adoptieren,  aber  leider  erlaubte  der  Impresario  es  nicht. 

Schon  fern  von  dem  Palast  hörte  man  ein  schreckliches  Geheul,  und  konnte 
nicht  verstehen,  was  es  sein  könnte.  Bald  würde  man  es  doch  begreifen.  P2ine 
Menge  schwarzer,  ungeheuerer  Neger  und  Negerinnen  waren  nämlich  mit  Tanz  und 
Gesang  beschäftigt.  Die  korpulenten  Damen  tanzten  und  die  Herren  spielten  und 
schrien.  Wenn  ich  sagen  würde,  daß  der  Tanz  graziös  wäre,  würde  es  nicht  wahr 
sein,  denn  etwas  schrecklicheres  habe  ich  nie  gesehen.  Die  Musik  war  so  betäubend, 
daß  ich  während  drei  Wochen  ein  wenig  taub  auf  meinem  linken  Ohre  war. 
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Nach  einer  halben  Stunde  endete  die  V'orsteilung  der  Neger,  und  die  der 
Javanesen  begann.  Diese  war  nicht  so  lärmend  und  der  Tanz  war  viel  stiller  und 
graziöser.  Nachdem  ich  genug  davon  gesehen  hatte,  ging  ich  in  dem  Palast  umher, 
um  die  Hütten  zu  betrachten.  In  einer  dieser  war  eine  Schule,  wenigstens  wurde  sie 
so  genannt,  aber  die  Schüler  lernten  nichts,  sondern  aßen  nur  Süßigkeiten,  die  ihnen, 
von  freundlichen  Schweden  gegeben  wurden.  Ich  dachte:  »Wenn  die  Schüler  in  den 
schwedischen  Schulen  nichts  zu  tun  hätten,  als  Süßigkeiten  zu  essen,  würden  sie 
nicht  so  gern  frei  haben«. 

Die  schwarzen  Kinder  waren  wirklich  sehr  hübsch  und  angenehm,  aber  ihre 
Väter  und   Mütter  waren  abscheulich. 

Jetzt  sind  sie  nicht  mehr  hier;  sie  tanzen  und  singen  jetzt  in  anderen  Städten, 
und  wir  werden  sie  nie  wiedersehen. 


IV. 
Drottningholm. 

Drottningholm,  die  Sommerresidenz  des  jetzigen  Köningspaares,  war  auch  in 
den  ältesten  Zeiten  ein  königliches  Gut,  hieß  aber  damals  Thoresund.  Schon  Kata- 
rina Jagellonika,  die  Gemahlin  des  Königs  Johann  111,  hatte  hier  ein  Haus  auf- 
führen lassen,  und  dem  Orte  den  jetzigen  Namen  gegeben.  Johann  wohnte  hier  oft, 
umgeben  von  Katholiken  und  Jesuiten.  Nachdem  dieses  Haus  verbrannt  war,  ließ 
die  Königin  Hedvig  Eleonora,  die  Witwe  des  Königs  Carl  X  Gustaf,  das  Schloß  und 
den  Park  nach  dem  Plane  des  Tessins  anlegen,  ohne  Rücksicht  zu  nehmen  auf  die 
ungeheure  Kosten  der  Anlage,  welche  durch  den  ungünstigen,  sumpfigen  und  felsigen 
Grund  veranlaßt  wurden. 

Auch  muß  man  über  die  hier  angewendete  Kunst  staunen!  Unter  den  Gärten 
befinden  sich  starke,  steineren,  mit  Erde  bedeckten  Gewölbe,  Felsen  sind  weggesprengt, 
terrassiert  und  mit  Erde  bedeckt,  so  daß  sie  grünen  Hügeln  gleichnen.  Gänge  und 
Wege  sind  über  Sümpfe  geleitet  u.  s.  w.,  und  doch  ist  das  Ganze  nicht  steif  und 
gekünstelt,  sondern  natürlich  und  großartig. 


V. 
Esaias  Tegner. 

Esaias  Tegner  wurde  am  i?.  November  1782  geboren.  Einer  von  den  Be- 
kannten seiner  Eltern  nahm  den  armen  Knaben  auf,  um  ihn  zu  erziehen. 

Ganz  jung  fing  er  an,  die  alten  Sprachen  zu  treiben;  die  Geschichte  seiner 
Jugend  war  Arbeit  und  immer  Arbeit. 

Siebzehn  Jahre  alt  kam  er  nach  Lund,  wo  seine  Begabung  die  größte  Auf- 
merksamkeit erweckte. 

Bald  wurde  er  als  Dichter  bekannt;  seine  Gedichte  flogen  das  Land  herum, 
überall  das  größte  Entzücken  erweckend.  Und  während  des  Sieges  seiner  Dichtkunst 
arbeitete  er  unaufhörlich  und  streng,  wurde  im  Jahre  1810  zum  Professor  ernannt 
und  erhielt  schließlich  die  Bischofswürde.  Diese  letzte  Periode  seines  Lebens  war 
nicht  glücklich.  Seine  geistige  und  körperliche  Kraft  schwand  in  dem  hartem  Streite 
zwischen  seinem  Dichtergeiste  und  seiner  großen  Pflichttreue.  Nach  einigen  Jahren 
von  Krankheit  und  Schwäche  starb  er  im  Jahre   1846. 

Seine  Lebensgeschichte  zeigt  uns  ein  Charakter,  kraftvoll,  stolz  und  frei  wie 
die  alten  Schweden;  so  war  auch  seine  Dichtung. 
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Von  sfinfr  glanrfndfn  Sprache  crweckl.  trat  die  alte  schwedisthc  Heidenz.eit 
von  ihren  vergessenen  GrabhuRcIn  heraus.  Wer  hat  nicht  »Fritiofs  Saga«  rc 
lesen'  Da  lebt  die  alte  Zeit,  da  kämpft  der  Wikin«  für  seinen  Heldcnriihm  und 
für  seine  Geliebte,  da  lodert  das  Nordlicht  und  da  leuchtet  das  Kcucr  des  Herdes 
auf  die  Götterbilder  des  Tempels. 

Ksaias  Tegner  gab  uns  unsere  alle  Hrldcn/eit  im  Gedicht  und  Gesang,-  wieder 
und  darum  ist  er  und  bleibt  er  unser  KrolMcr  Dichter. 


VI 

GrönköpinR,  12.  Febr.  i8r)X. 
Geehrter  Herr  Hedakteur! 
I(  h  habe  cehört.  daß  Sie  einen  Mitarbeiter  brauchen.  Ich  fasse  die  Gelegen- 
heit an  den  Haaren  und  frage  Sie.  ob  ich  den  Platz  bekommen  kann,  ich  habe  seit 
drei  Wochen  in  »Grönköpingsskämtet«  gearbeitet,  und  glaube,  daß  ich  ganz  kom 
Petent  bin.  Meine  Forderungen  sind  sehr  klein;  ich  wünsche  nur  Kleider.  Feuer, 
Wäsche  und  monatlich  soo  Kronen.  Für  eine  Person  mit  meiner  Gewohnheit  ist 
das  nicht  zu  viel. 

Auf  Antwort  wartet  mit  Ungeduld  Nichtsfähig.  Litterateur. 

Stockholm.   14.   Febr.   1898. 
Geehrter  Herr  Nichtsfähig! 
Wir    sind    .sehr   traurig,    wir  können    aber  Ilirc    hicnsle    nicht  annehmen.     Ks 
scheint  uns,  als  ob  ,. Grönköpingsskämtet"  einen  gar  zu  grollen  Verlust  machen  sollte. 
und  das  könnten  wir  uns  nie  verzeihen. 

Mit  Hochachtung 

Hed.  af  Kasper. 


\il. 
Die  Empörung  in  dem  Hühnerhaus. 

In  dem  Hühnerhaus  befanden  sich  die  Hühner  in  voller  Empörung.  Keiner 
konnte  sagen,  wie  es  angefangen  hatte;  die  Sonne  brannte,  die  Luft  war  von  Ge- 
witter erfüllt  und  die  Elektricität  hatte  eine  allgemeine  Gereiztheit  erregt,  die  sich 
letzt  in   Mißvergnügen  und  .Streitsucht  zeigte. 

»Also  sind  wir  einig.'«  rief  eine  alte  weiße  Henne,  die  den  anderen  eben  das 
Wort  geredet  hatte.  »Wir  wollen  nicht  mehr  bei  den  Menschen  leben,  nicht  mehr 
ihretwegen  Eier  legen,  nicht  mehr  zu  Braten  gerupft  werden;  sondern  wir  wollen 
im  Walde  leben  wie  die  freien  Tiere  und  selbst  unser  Futter  verschaffen.  Nicht 
wahr?« 

>Doch,  doch,'  antworteten  die  Hennen,  f^er  Hahn  schwieg,  denn  er  war 
schläfrig,  aber  als  er  sah,  daß  die  Sache  ernsthaft  war,  krähte  er  und  übernahm  die 
Leitung  Die  Hennen  gackelten,  um  ihre  Freiheitsgedanken  auszudrücken,  der  Hahn 
blinzelte  und  sagte  schließlich:  »Seid  nur  ruhig,  Kinder,  seid  nur  ruhig!  Wir 
werden  uns  empören.  Erstens  aber  müssen  wir  eine  Konstitution  haben,  um  in  dem 
Walde  leben  zu  können.  -     — « 

»Ja  wohl,  wir  müssen  eine  Konstitution  haben  aber  was  ist  eine  Konsti- 
tution r«  »Ja,  daß  weiß  ich  wirklich  nicht,  aber  der  Hofhund  weiß  es,  und  wir 
werden  gehen,  um  ihn  zu  fragen.« 
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»Laß  uns  gehen!«  und  die  ganze  Hiihnerschar  setzte  sich  in    Bewegung. 

Der  Hofhund  schlief  bei  der  Hecke.  Der  Hahn  ging  auf  ihn  an,  die  Hennen 
gackelten  ringsherum,  und  als  der  Hund  endlich  die  Augen  öffnete,  rief  die  ganze 
-Schar  im  Chor:   >Was  ist  eine  Konstitution?     Wir  wollen  eine  Konstitution  haben!» 

»Wozu  dann.'''  fragte  der  Hofhund.  »Wir  werden  uns  ja  empören,»  riefen 
die  Hennen,   >der  Hahn  aber  sagt,  daß  wir  eine  Konstitution  haben  müssen.» 

»Eine  Konstitution  —  ja,  das  ist  etwas,  was  die  Menschen  erfunden  haben, 
seit  sie  den  Instinkt  verloren.  ihr  aber  brauchet  sie  nicht  —  empöret  euch  nur,« 
lachte  der  Hofhund  und  schlief  wieder  ein. 

Die  Hühner  gingen  nach  dem  Walde  und  freuten  sich  des  freien  Lebens. 
Die  Hennen  gackelten  noch  lauter,  der  Hahn  versuchte  über  die  Steine  zu  fliegen. 
Bisweilen  wurde  ihm  ängstlich  zu  Mute,  und  dann  wollte  er  ernsthaft  von  der  Kon- 
stitution mit  den  Hennen  sprechen,  aber  sie  scherzten  nur  und  hörten  nichts,  und  so 
kam  der  Abend. 

Die  Sonne  war  untergegangen,  dicke  Wolken  verdunkelten  den  Himmel. 
Bald  kam  ein  Windstoß  gesaust,  und  die  ersten  Regentropfen  begannen  zu  fallen. 
Ein  schreckliches  Gewitter  brach  aus;  es  donnerte  und  blitzte.  Die  Situation  war 
furchtbar.  Bei  dem  ersten  Donnerschlage  zitterten  die  Hennen  und  wurden  still  ;  bei 
dem  zweiten  Schlage  schloß  der  Hahn  die  Augen  zu  und  der  nächste  Blitz  be- 
leuchtet eine  Reihe  Hühner,  die  lautlos  und  erschrocken  längs  des  Weges  flohen. 
So  ging  die  wilde  Jagd,  und  einige  Minute  später  waren  alle  Hühner  in  dem 
Hühnerhaus  versammelt,  naß  und  demütig. 

Der  Hahn,  der  von  dem  Winde  hin  und  her  geworfen  wurde,  kam  zuletzt  , 
als  er  durch  die  Hecke  hineinschlüpfte,  fragte  ihn  der  Hofhund  mit  höhnender  Stimme, 
wie  es  nun  mit  der  Empörung  gehe. 

■  Ja  ...  .  ja  ...  .  ich  glaube,  daß  die  Konstitution  nicht  gut  war,« 
stammelte  der  Hahn,  indem  er  von  dem  Winde  in  das  Hühnerhaus  hineingeblasen 
wurde. 


VIII. 
Sehnsucht. 
Ich  bin  ein  Storch.  Auf  einem  Hausdach  in  einem  kleinen  Dorfe  bin  ich  ge- 
boren. Da  hatten  meine  Eltern  ihr  Nest.  Die  ersten  Wörter,  die  ich  hörte  als  ich 
mich  zum  ersten  Mal  in  der  Welt  verwundert  umherblickte,  waren:  »Sieh  doch  auf 
die  Störche,  wie  lustig  sie  sind,  und  nun  haben  sie  auch  drei  Jungen.«  —  Eines 
Tages  sollten  wir  fliegen  lernen.  Erst  versuchte  mein  Bruder,  aber  er  konnte  gar 
nicht.  »Ach,  wie  dumm  er  ist«,  dachte  ich,  »das  ist  ja  keine  Kunst«.  Man  soll 
aber  nie  übermütig  sein.  Als  ich  versuchen  sollte  merkte  ich,  daß  es  nicht  so  leicht 
war,  wie  ich  mir  vorstellte,  und  es  dauerte  sehr  lange,  ehe  ich  richtig  fliegen  konnte. 
Der  Sommer  verging,  und  bald  kam  der  Herbst.  Eines  Tages  sagte  unsre  Mutter: 
»Nun,  Kinder,  sollen  wir  bald  nach  dem  Süden,  nach  Egypten  fahren.«  »Was  ist 
das?,«  fragte  ich  verwundert,  »das  habe  ich  nie  gehört.«  »Es  ist  ein  herrliches  Land,« 
sagte  sie,  »mit  großen  Wäldern  und  schönen  Wiesen,  wo  wir  die  leckersten  Frösche 
finden  können.  Da  scheint  die  Sonne  so  warm,  und  da  ist  es  immer  Sommer.«  Und 
so  erzählte  sie  weiter  von  Egypten.  —  Von  diesem  Augenblicke  an  hatte  ich  keine 
Ruhe.  »Sollen  wir  nicht  bald  fahren,  Mutter?«  fragte  ich  immer.  »Ach,  Kind  du 
mußt  Geduld  haben,«  antwortete  sie,    aber   das    hatte    ich    gar    nicht.      Eines    Tages, 
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endlich,  fuhren  wir.  »Wie  wunderbar  ist  nicht  die  Well!«  Alles,  was  ich  sah  war 
so  schön  und  das  aller  schönste  war  F^ypten.  Hier  blieben  wir  den  Ranzen  Winter. 
-  Aber  ich  war  nicht  RlQcklich.  Im  Herzen  fühlte  ich  etwas,  ich  konnte  nicht  ver- 
stehen was  es  war.  Der  Frühling  kam,  und  wir  kehrten  nach  dem  Norden  zurück. 
Als  ich  die  schönen  Walder  und  Wiesen  und  das  geliebte  Nest  wieder  sah,  und 
hörte  wie  die  Kinder  sangen:  »Nun  sind  die  Storche  da,  nun  kommt  der  Sommer 
wieder,«  da  wurde  ich  wieder  so  froh  und  glücklich.  Nun  verstand  ich  auch  das 
unbegreifliche  Gefühl:  Fls  war  Sehnsucht  nach  dem  Vaterlande. 


IX. 
Eine  Szene  in  ungebundener  Hede  au.s  dem  Schauspiel  »Wilhelm 
Teil«  von  Schiller. 
(ieÜler,  der  gehaßte  und  gefürchtete  Vogt,  hatte  auf  einer  Stange  am  Markte 
einen  Hut  von  dem  Kaiser  aufgesetzt  mit  dem  Befehl,  daß  jeder,  der  vorbeiginge, 
dem  Hute  seine  Reverenz  machen  sollte.  Teil  kam  mit  seinem  kleinen  Knaben  vor- 
bei, aber  unterließ  den  Hut  zu  grüßen,  denn  dagegen  erregte  sich  sein  Stolz.  [)ie 
zwei  Hüter,  die  da  auf  Wache  standen,  waren  eben  im  Begriff  ihn  zu  verhaften,  als 
Geßler  von  der  Jagd  zurückkam  und  den  Zufall  am  Markte  sah.  Bald  hatte  er  Teils 
Vernachlässigung  gehört,  und  darüber  empört,  befahl  er  ihm,  einen  Apfel  von  dem 
Kopfe  seines  geliebten  Sohnes  zu  schießen.  Nachdem  Teil  den  Vogt  bewegend  ge- 
beten, die  gräßliche  Strafe  ihm  abzunehmen,  und  Geßler  mit  unmenschlicher  Härte 
seine  Bitte  verweigert  hatte,  bezwang  sich  der  arme  Teil  und  schoß  zur  Erstaunung 
aller  Zuschauer  mitten  durch  den  Apfel. 


X. 
Unser  junges  Fürstenpaar. 

Als  vorigen  Frühling  die  frohe  Botschaft  über  das  ganze  Schweden  ging,  daß 
der  stattliche,  von  allen  beliebte  Prinz  Karl,  »unser  blauer  Prinz«,  sich  eine  Braut 
gewählt  hatte,  wurde  sie  mit  allgemeinem  Entzücken  empfangen.  [3ie  Liebe,  die  der 
junge  Fürst  durch  sein  ungekünsteltes  Wesen  und  seinen  edlen  Charakter  gewonnen, 
genügte,  daß  das  schwedische  Volk  von  ganzem  Herzen  ihm  Glück  in  dieser  Vereinigung 
wünschen  und  seine  junge  Braut  mit  Freude  empfangen  sollte,  wäre  sie  uns  auch 
eine  Fremde  gewesen.  Doch  kann  man  sich  nicht  darüber  verwundern,  daß  wir  uns 
noch  mehr  freuten,  als  wir  erfuhren,  daß  sie  uns  gar  nicht  unbekannt  war,  sondern 
die  Tochter  der  von  allen  Schweden  geliebten  Prinzessin  Lovisa,  jetzt  der  dänischen 
Kronprinzessin,  für  welche  wir  immer  so  große  Sympathie  gehabt,  teils  wegen  ihrer 
eigenen  lieblichen  Persönlichkeit,  teils  weil  sie  das  einzige  Kind  des  volksbeliebten 
Königs  Karl  XV  war. 

[Ja  die  Prinzessin  Ingeborg  schon  einmal  unsere  Hauptstadt  besucht,  hatten 
viele  Gelegenheit  gehabt,  sie  zu  sehen;  man  sah  aber  mit  Sehnsucht  dem  Tage  ent- 
gegen, da  sie  die  unsere,  unsere  eigene  Prinzessin  werden  sollte.  Dieser  Tag  kam 
doch  bald,  denn  kaum  hatte  unser  herrlicher  Sommer  Abschied  genommen,  als  jenseit 
d«  blauen  Sundes  das  Band  der  Liebe  geknüpft  wurde,  das  nicht  nur  zwei  junge 
Menschen  fürs  ganze  Leben  vereinigen  sollte,  sondern  auch  zwei  geschiedene  Länder 
näher  einander  ziehen. 
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Den  27sten  August  fand  in  der  Schloßkirche  Kopenhagens  die  fürstliche  Hoch- 
zeit statt,  mit  der  großen  Feierlichkeit  die  mit  einem  solchen  Fest  vereinigt  ist.  Wie 
mancher  dachte  nicht  mit  Wehmut  an  die  neunzehnjährige  Braut,  die  jetzt  nicht  nur 
die  Heimat  ihrer  glücklichen  Kinderzeit  verlassen  würde,  sondern  auch  das  Land,  wo 
sie  so  beliebt  war. 

Nach  einer  kurzer  Hochzeitsreise  sollten  die  Neuvermählten  den  gten  September 
in  Stockholm  eintreffen.  Jetzt  rüstete  sich  unsere  Hauptstadt,  um  auf  eine  würdige 
Weise  das  junge  Fürslenpaar  zu  empfangen.  Als  der  9  te  September  einbrach,  prunkte 
die  ganze  Stadt  im  Festkleid.  Die  Sonne  strahlte  vom  klarsten  Himmel,  als  wollte 
sie  dem  jungen  Paar  eine  sonnenhelle  Zukunft  wünschen.  Lange  vor  der  Ankunft 
des  Zuges  besetzte  eine  undurchdringliche  Menschenmenge  den  Weg,  den  die  könig- 
lichen Wagen  passieren  würden.  Wohl  wurde  manchem  das  Warten  lang,  wer  aber 
dachte  an  Müdigkeit,  als  endlich  der  Zug  auf  den  Perron  hineinbrauste,  und  bald  die 
liebliche  Prinzessin  selbst  freudestrahlend  und  glücklich  erschien,  um  bei  der  Seite 
ihres  Gemahls  ihr  neues  Volk  zu  begrüßen  und  von  ihm  bewillkommen  zu  werden. 
Welch  unendlicher  Jubelruf  durch  die  große  Menge!  Man  hurrahte,  man  winkte, 
man  streute  Blumen  auf  den  Weg  des  jungen  Paares.  Wie  lieblich  und  einem 
Sonnenschein  gleich  saß  sie  nicht  da  unsere  eigene  Prinzessin,  nach  allen  Seiten  hin 
fröhlich  nickend,  und  wie  stolz  sah  er  nicht  aus,  unser  stattlicher  Prinz !  Ja,  lange 
sollen  wir  uns  des  Eindruckes  erinnern,  den  die  Prinzessin  Ingeborg  auf  uns  alle 
machte,  denn  es  war  nicht  ein  Eindruck  der  Stunde,  es  hat  sich  nämlich  bewiesen, 
daß  mit  der  jungen  Prinzessin  ein  Sonnenschein  in  die  Säle  des  Hofes  eingedrungen 
ist,  und  nicht  nur  da,  sondern  überall,  wo  sie  erscheint,  verbreitet  sie  Freude. 

Werde  der  Zukunftshimmel  des  beliebten  Fürstenpaares  hell,  und  wenn  auch 
Wolken  darüber  ziehen  werden,  hoffen  wir,  daß  seine  Liebe  und  die  große  Sympathie 
des  schwedischen  Volkes  die  Sonnenstrahlen  werden,  die  durch  jede  Wolke  dringen 
können.  Das  Beste,  was  wir  ihnen  wünschen  können,  ist  doch :  Gott  segne  unser 
junges  Fürstenpaar  I 


XI. 

Einige  Worte  von  der  Armeeorganisation  Schwedens. 

Schon  im  fünfzehnten  Jahrhundert  fing  man  in  Schweden,  wie  übrigens  im 
ganzen  Europa,  mit  stehenden  Truppen  an.  Durch  alle  die  Kriege,  welche  Schweden 
während  des  folgenden  Jahrhunderts  führte,  erhielt  das  schwedische  Heer  ein  ganz 
anderes  Aussehen  als  früher.  Vorher  waren  keine  besonderen  Regimenter,  jetzt  aber 
wurde  ein  Regiment  für  jede  Provinz  aufgestellt.  Die  Soldaten  erhielten  bessere 
Waffen  und  die  Rüstungen  wurden  nicht  so  schwer,  weder  für  die  Infanteristen  noch 
für  die  Kavalleristen,  zu  tragen.  Die  Soldaten  erhielten  auch  Uniformen,  und  jedes 
Regiment  hatte  seine  Uniform.  Erst  im  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  spielte  die  Artillerie 
eine  bedeutende  Rolle  in  einer  Schlacht.  Am  Ende  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
wurde  die  »Fortifikation«*)  gebildet.  Die  Waffengattung,  welche  Heutzutage  eine  so 
große  Bedeutung  bekommen  hat,  ist  der  Train.  Von  dieser  Waffe  hat  der  große 
General  Moltke  gesagt,  daß  eine  Schlacht  heutiges  Tages,  ohne  einen  gut  geordneten 
und  starken  Train  unmöglich  sei. 


*)  =  in  Deutschland  das  Geniekorps. 


In  diesem  Jahrhundert  besteht  die  Armee  Schwedens  aus  fünf  Waffenfjattunßen. 
In  Frieden\zeit  haben  wir  sechs  Armeeableilunj^en  und  jede  solche  Abteilunt;  besteht 
aus  allen  \Varfenj,'attun>;en  um  selbstandiß  ^e^ien  den  Feind  operieren  zu  können. 
Solch  eine  »  Iruppeneinheit«,  wie  man  es  in  Schweden  nennt,  besteht  aus  mehreren 
Ableiluntjen.  Diese  sind  :  Zwei  Infanteriebrifjadcn  jede  Hri^'ade  hat  zwei  Ke^jimenler 
und  ledes  ReKimenl  drei  Bataillone,  ein  Kavallerieregiment,  ein  Arlillerieref^iment, 
eine  Kompanie  von  Sappeure  und  eine  von  dem    Train,  eine  Amluilanzkom[)aiiie. 

Unsere  Truppen  bestehen  aus  dem  »Stamm«  und  den  Wehrpflichtigen. 
Die  Letzteren  sollen  oo  Ta^e  der  Armee  f,'ehüren.  Wenn  man  alle  91)  Ta^e  auf 
einmal  exerzieren  wünscht,  muß  man  zu  der  Kavallerie  oder  ilcr  Artillerie  sel'üren  ; 
im  anderen  Falle  soll  man  zuerst  (>8  Ta{.;e  und  dann  das  fdl^^eiide  Jahr  22  laj^e 
exerzieren. 

Durch  den  Stamm  werden  die  geworbenen  und  eingeteilten  Truppen  gebildet. 
Die  geworbenen  Regimenter  liegen  im  allgemeinen  in  Garnison.  Diese  sind  die 
beiden  Garden  in  Stockholm,  alle  Artillerieregimenter  und  die  Dragonerregimenter, 
die  Sappeur    und    Trainbataillone.     Alle  übrigen  stehen  iiiclit   in  (lariiison. 


XII. 
N  0  rrland. 

Weit  oben  in  dem  hohen,  kalten  Norden  liegt  das  naturschöne  Norrland, 
welches  den  größten  und  nördlichsten  Teil  Schwedens  bildet.  Von  den  hohen  Ge- 
birgsgegenden an  der  Grenze  von  Norwegen  senkt  sich  das  Land,  frei  von  schroffen 
Absätzen,  gegen  den  Bottnischen  Meerbusen.  Die  vielen  Flüsse,  welche  alle  in  süd- 
östlicher Richtung  fließen,  sind  lang  und  reich  an  Wasser,  und  bilden  in  den  Gebirgs- 
gegenden schäumende  Wasserfälle. 

Der  schönste  aller  dieser  Flüsse  und  übrigens  der  naturschönsle  in  ganz 
Schweden  ist  die  Ängermanälf,  welche  den  südlichsten  Teil  Norrlands  durchfließt. 
Wir  wollen  in  Gedanken  dem  Lauf  dieses  Flusses  folgen,  um  zu  versuchen  die 
herrlichen  Naturscenerien  hervorzurufen,  welche  einander  unablässig  an  ihren  Ufern 
ablösen.  Wir  begeben  uns  also  zu  dem  norwegischen  Felsensee  Vollmajaur,  wo  die 
Ängermanälf  ihre  Quelle  hat.  Wie  ein  ganz  kleines  Hächlein  springt  sie  über  die 
Steine,  während  sie  den  moosbewachsenen  Boden  mit  ihrem  klaren  Wasser  benätzt. 
Nachdem  der  kleine  Strom  durch  einige  malerische  Feisenseen  geflossen,  und  seine 
Wassermasse  durch  den  Zufluß  mehrerer  Quellflüsse  vergrößert  worden  ist,  wirft  er 
sich  brausend  von  steilen  P'elsen  nieder;  während  er  Milliarden  von  kleinen  glimmern- 
den Wassertröpfchen  nach  allen  Seiten  wirft.  Kuhig  setzt  er  dann  seinen  Lauf  fort, 
welcher  letzt  durch  hohe,  waldbewachsene  Berge  geht,  die  steil  ins  Wasser  ragen, 
und  in  welchem  sie  sich  abspiegeln.  Bald  vereinigt  sich  der  Strom  mit  zwei  großen 
Nebenflüssen,  wonach  er  seinen  letzten  Wasserfall  bei  Sollefteä  bildet.  Er  fließt  nach- 
dem ganz  ruhig  und  ist  während  seines  übrigen  Laufes  schiffbar,  bis  er  sich  in  den 
Bottnischen  Meerbusen  ergießt,  wo  er  so  breit  ist,  daß  er  mehr  einem  Meerbusen 
als  einem  Flusse  ähnlich  ist.  Hier  am  untersten  Laufe  des  Flusses  ist  die  Natur  sehr 
erhaben ;  |a,  ihre  Schönheil  ist  sogar  mit  den  herrlichsten  Gegenden  des  Rheins  und 
Neckars  verglichen  worden.  Über  die  steilen  Ufer  mit  ihren  hohen  Sandrücken, 
breiten  sich  grüne  Ebenen  aus,  welche  sich  terrassenförmig  zwischen  Reihen  von 
Hügeln    gegen    die    Berge    emporheben.       Diese    sind    oft    waldbewachsen    und    ihre 
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bläulichen  Gipfel,  in  Wolken  gehüllt,  lassen  das  Grüne  auf  ihren  Abhängen  in 
lausenden  Farben  wechseln. 

Das  Aussehen  und  der  Lauf  der  übrigen  Flüsse  sind  dem  der  Ängermanälf 
sehr  ähnlich.  Sie  fließen  nur  viel  schneller  und  die  Wasserfälle,  die  sie  bilden,  sind 
weit  größer  und  zahlreicher.  Wie  vorher  erwähnt,  gibt  es  in  Norrland  viele  Preisen, 
welche  alle  an  der  Grenze  Norwegens  liegen  und  von  denen  einige  die  Schneegrenze 
erreichen.  Zwischen  diesen  Felsen  laufen  eine  große  Anzahl  kleiner  länglicher 
Binnenseen,  die  sich  von  den  sich  allmählich  erweiternden  zahlreichen  Flüssen  bilden. 
Norrland  ist  übrigens  sehr  reich  an  waldbewachsenen  Heiden,  Felsen  und  Sümpfen, 
welche  besonders  die  Hochebenen  aufnehmen.  Norrland  ist  von  der  Natur  bei  weitem 
nicht  so  schlecht  versehen,  wie  man  sich  gewöhnlich  denkt.  Die  großen  Wälder  am 
oberen  Laufe  der  Flüsse  geben  einen  reichen  Vorrat  Bauholz,  welches  nachdem  leicht 
auf  den  Flüssen  befördert  wird.  Manches  Wildbret  lebt  auch  im  Innersten  der  ge- 
waltigen Waldungen  im  Schutze  der  hohen  majestätischen  Nadelbäume.  Auf  diese 
Weise  sind  die  Wälder  Norrlands  die  Quelle  zweier  wichtigen  Erwerbszweige, 
nämlich  Abtreibung  der  Wälder  und  Jagd.  Die  wichtigste  Hülfsquelle  des  Landes 
sind  jedoch  die  umfangreichen  Saatfelder,  welche  sich  teils  längs  des  Ufers  des  Bott- 
nischen  Meerbusens  teils  längs  des  unteren  Laufes  der  Flüsse  ausbreiten.  Die  Flüsse 
sind  sehr  fischreich,  besonders  ergiebig  an  Lachs. 

Es  giebt  wenige  Länder,  für  welche  man  sich  eine  so  glänzende  Zukunft 
denken  kann,  wie  gerade  für  Norrland.  Weite  Strecken  fruchtbaren  Bodens,  welche 
jetzt  noch  zum  größten  Teil  wüst  liegen,  könnten  leicht  zu  wogenden  Saatfeldern 
verwandelt  werden;  Fabriken,  für  deren  Betrieb  Wasserkraft  in  bedeutender  Mänge 
vorhanden  ist,  sollten  angelegt  werden;  an  den  Mündungen  der  schiffbaren  Flüsse 
Häfen  gebaut;  aus  den  vielen  erzhaltigen  Bergen  das  Erz  geholt,  und  schließlich 
Hochöfen  gebaut  werden,  mittelst  welcher  das  Metall  aus  dem  Erz   geschieden  wird. 


XIII. 
Stockholmer  kunst-  und  Gewerbe-Ausstellung   1 897. 

Seit  1866  ist  keine  größere  Ausstellung  in  Stockholm  gewesen.  Während  des 
mehr  als  dreißigjährigen  Zeitraumes,  der  seitdem  verflossen  ist,  sind  mehrere  Vor- 
schläge, die  drei  nordischen  Völker  noch  einmal  zum  friedlichen  Kampfe  zu  sammeln, 
erschienen,  die  doch  alle  scheiterten. 

Endlich  aber  beschloß  der  schwedische  Reichstag,  eine  Gewerbe-Ausstellung 
in  Stockholm  1897  zu  ordnen.  Zum  ersten  Male  wurde  auch  Rußland  mit  Finn- 
land eingeladen.  In  Zusammenhang  hiermit  wurde  auch  eine  internationale  Kunst- 
Ausstellung  arrangiert. 

Am  IS-  Maj  wurde  die  Ausstellung  von  König  Oscar  feierlich  eröffnet,  in 
Anwesenheit  der  schwedischen  königlichen  Personen,  des  dänischen  Kronprinzenpaares 
nebst  zwei  ihrer  Töchter  und  aller  Mitglieder  des  diplomatischen  Corps'. 

Jetzt,  wenn  die  ganze  Exposition  zu  Ende  ist,  kann  man  föllig  beurteilen, 
wie  gelungen  sie  war. 

Vom  Entree  aus  streckte  sich  eine  schöne  mit  Blumen  geschmückte  Esplanade 
nach  der  großen  Industriehalle,  die  mit  einer  großen  Kuppel,  und  vier  Minareten 
versehen  war.     Dieses  Gebäude  war  die  größte  bis  jetzt  ausgeführte  Holzkonstruktion. 

Hier  sah  man  die  Produkte  der  Großindustrie  Schwedens,  Norwegens,  Däne- 
marks und  Rußlands. 
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Rechts  der  oben  erwähnten  F.splanade  befand  sich  das  Gt'l>;iiidf  Im  l'ntdiiilii 
und  Slö|d.  den  verschiedenen   IVovin/.en  nach  »geordnet. 

Diesem  Gebäude  Refjenüber  befand  sich  der  statllichc  Pavillon  der  Stadt 
Stockholm,  und  dahinten  lagen  die  zwei  Gebäude  für  Ghemi  und  Sport.  Diese  beiden, 
letzteren  hatten  eine  schöne  Lajje  am  See. 

Das  rfer  weiter  nach  rechts  folgend  erreichte  man  d.is  schwedisch  danische 
Kischcreigebaude.  und  kam  von  dort  nach  Alt  Stockholm.  Diese  entzückende  Imi 
tation  der  alten    Stadt  muß  als    eine  der    Perlen    der   Ausstellung    betrachtet    werden. 

Ging  man  noch  weiter,  so  fand  man,  da(5  sich  Norwegen  dort  ein  eigenes 
Kischereigebäude  errichtet  hatte,  und  daneben  die  Marineschauspiele 

Wir  befanden  uns  letzt  dicht  neben  den  Höhen  Skansens,  an  dessen  FuUe  die 
Gebäude  der  Holz    und   Eisenindustrie  lagen. 

Hinter  der  Industriehalle  konnte  man  nachher  auf  einem  Viadukte  die  Land 
Straße  passieren  Westlich  von  dieser  Landstraße  befand  sich  das  Gebäude  der 
Armee  und  der  Marine,  sowie  die  Maschinenhalle,  die  Kunsthalle  und  mehrere  kleinen 
Pavillons. 

Außerdem,  daß  diese  Ausstellung  direkt  größeren  Umsatz  schwedischer  Pro 
dukte  gegeben  hat,  hat  sie  auch  eine  bedeutende  menge  Puristen  nach  Schweden  ge 
führt,  und  es  ist  zu  hoffen,  daß  die  Ausländer  auch  fernerhin  mit  Vorliebe  unser 
Vaterland  besuchen  werden. 

Diese  Aufsätze  le^en  ein  beredtes  Zeiij^nis  von  dem  hohen 
Wert  freier  Schreibübungen  in  der  fremden  Sprache  ab  und  be- 
weisen eine  Sprachkenntnis  und  Ciewandtheit  in  idiomatischen 
Ausdrücken,  wie  sie  durch  das  [ibersetzungsverfahren  nicht  zu 
erzielen  ist. 
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